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WHERE ROLLS THE OREGON. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER, 





In a land so far that you wonder whether 


- The God would know it should you drop dead ; 


In a land so far through the wilds and weather 
That the sun falls weary and flushed and red, 


That the heaven and earth seem coming to- 
gether, 


Seem closing together as a book that is read ; 


In the land of the wonderful sun and weather, 
With green under foot and with gold over head; 


Where the sun takes flame and you wonder 
whether 


’Tis an isle of fire in his foamy bed ; 


Where the ends of the earth they are welding 
together 


In a rough-hewn fashion, in a forge-flame red ; 

In the nude, weird West, where an unnamed 
river 

Rolls restless in bed of bright silver and gold; 


Where white, flashing mountains flow rivers of 
silver, 


As arock of the desert flowed waters of old ; 

By a dark, wooded river where the Oregon 

Makes mouths at the sea with his dolorous 
swan ; 

In the land where the rabbits dance delicate 
measures 

At night, by the moon, in the sharp chaparral; 

Where the squirrels build homes in the earth 
and hoard treasures ; 


Where the wolves fight in armies, fight faithful 
and well, 


Fight almost like Christians, fight on, and find 
pleasures 


In strife, like men turning earth into hell ; 

Where the plants are as trees; where the trees 
are as towers 

That toy, as it seems, with the stars at night ; 


Where the roses are forests, where the wild- 
wood flowers 


Are dense unto darkness ; where, reaching for 
light 
They spill in your bosom their fragrance in 
showers, 
Like = spilled down in some sacrament 
te: 


Tis the new finished world. How silent with 


wonder 

Stand all things around us. The flowers are 
faint 

And lean on your shoulder. You wander on 
under 


The lordly bent boughs so colossal and quaint, 

And you breathe the sweet balsam where 

. boughs break asunder, 

And the world seems so new you can smell the 
paint, 


The va is unfinished. Yon footfall retreat- 
ng, 


It might be the Maker disturbed at His task, 


The ory of God, or the far pheasant beat- 
ng 


itis one and the same, whatever the mask 


Itmay wear unto man. The woods keep re- 
peating 


The old sacred sermons, whatever you ask. 


Here brown-muzaled cattle come stealthy to 
rink, 
The wild forest cattle, with high horns as trim 
As the pow at their side. Their sleek necks are 
im 
And alert like the deer. The 
pier y come, then they 
As ae of their fellows, or of shadow-beasts 
een 
In the depths of the dark-shaded waters of 
green. 
The settlers are silent; the newly-built mill 


Has strong burly men, but a dull muffled 
sound 


Isall that you hear ; the waters are still ; 
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4 wagons drag sullen and dull on the ground; 
ie iron-toothed mill in the moss-mantled trees 
makes only a sound like the buzzing of bees. 
Phe ae ins® are awed. The wild is so vast, 
8 so loud through th : 
ing land, gh the dense gloam- 


Po Man dares assert, The brute comes at last 





To turn, to make sign with a black hairy hand 


And pass unrestrained; while man, awed and 
mute, 


Sees a type of his face in the face of the trute. 
The sp deep-mouthed, sits sullen and 
still. 


He turns round and round and he licks his jaws 


And lies down in his bed; while the black bear 
at will 


Steals forth from his fen, and lifts his black 
paws 


And points to the white mason mark on his 
breast ; 


While the awed hunter rests with his rifle at 
rest, 


By the sea, when the cyclone is wild in the. wail ; 


When the pine-tops are bent like the battle- 
borne spear, 


And the sea thunders in on the bright shining 
shale, 


And the somber earth shakes as if shaken with 
fear, 


Then the brutes crouching near lift their eyes 
to men’s eyes 


And question such questions as know no re- 
plies. 

It is man in his garden, scarce wakened as yet 

From the sleep that fell on him when woman 
was made. 

The new-finished garden is humid and wet 

From the hand that new-fashioned its unpeo- 
pled shade ; 

And the wonder still looks from the fair wo- 
man’s eyes, 

As she shines through the wood like the light 
from the skies. 

And a ship now and then from the far Ophir’s 
shore 

Draws in from the sea. Itlies close to the bank, 

Then a dull muffled sound of the slow-shuffled 
plank 

As they load the black ship; but you hear noth- 
ing more, 


And the dark dewy vines and the towering 
wood 


Like twilight droop over the deep sweeping 
flood. 


The black masts are tangled with branches 
that cross, 


The rich fragrant gums fall from branches to 
deck, 


The thin ropes are swinging with streamers of 
moss 


That mantle all things like the shreds of a 
wreck ; 

The long mosses swing, there is never a breath, 

The river is still as the river of death. 


*Tis a boundless black forest, unnamed and 
unknown, 

One sea of black forest. Yet out from that sea 

Lifts a white shining isle ; one vast snowy cone 

Starts up from mid-forest, sharp, suddenly, 

And pierces blue heaven. It stands alone— 

As white and as lone as the great white throne. 





WALT WHITMAN. 





BY CHARLES F. RICHARDSON. 





Literary topics, like all others, come up 
for discussion from the most remote quar- 
ters and in ways entirely unforeseen. We 
are now pretty much through with the 
fierce discussion which has lately raged 
over the literary and ethical qualities of 
Walt Whitman’s poetry, started by that 
perfervid and opinionative Scotch bard, Mr. 
Robert Buchanan. Luckily, Mr. Whit- 
man’s wilder apologists dwell in England, 
for the most part, and their struggles with 
British unbelievers, ranging from Peter 
Bayne to the Saturday Review, have so 
busied them hitherto that their clutches 
have been kept out of American hair. Mr, 
Buchanan, however, abandoning for the 
time his attacks on Swinburne, shot across 
the Atlantic a scornful bit of wholesale 
vituperation, worthy in temper, at least, of 
that excitable gentleman. He classed us 
all together as Whitman’s malignant ene- 





mies, with a mental reservation, may be 
in favor of John Burroughs, W. D. O’Con 
nor, M. D. Conway, and Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. These gentlemen, with Mr. 
Swinburne, Mr. William Rossetti, Mr. Ten- 
nyson (in a certain degree), and a Professor 
Dowden, a Shakespearean scholar, are Mr. 





Buchanan’s most vigorous and effective 
coadjutors. They receive the support, 
however, of the great body of English pre- 
Raphaelites and of not a few thoughtful 
persons in this country. It is not strange, 
therefore, that the recent discussion has 
been one of unusual warmth; and, although 
Mr. Buchanan has succeeded in damaging 
Walt Whitman a little and himself a great 
deal, the subsiding uproar suggests to the 
most conservative reader the question: 
What is the actual value of Walt Whit- 
man’s poetry, leaving out all thoughts of 
his hospital-work, his generosity, his pov- 
erty, or his uncouth attire? 

Critical opinion on this subject has been 
content to occupy no middle ground. Mr. 
O’Connor boldly declares Whitman not 
only the first of our American poets, but to 
be spoken of in the same breath with 
Shakespeare and the writers of the world’s 
great epics. To the English journal we 
have mentioned and to the most of Amer- 
ican critics Whitman is an arrogant, con- 
ceited, blasphemous, and immoral trick- 
ster. Mr. Swinburne hails him as the 
prophet of a new dispensation; Mr. Emer- 
son, once, in an unguarded expression, for 
which he is apparently penitent, declared 
him the most characteristic of American 
authors; and Mr. O'Connor, following the 
example of that critic who once said it was 
‘‘ impossible to think of Shakespeare merely 
as a man,” has not hesitated, though ina 
roundabout manner, to compare some ele- 
ments in his nature with those of Deity In- 
carnate. And then editorial writers in The 
Saturday Review, The Sun, Appleton’s Jour- 
nal, and THE INDEPENDENT have scouted 
his claim as a poet. aud huve alleged that 
Whitman, having failea as a shilly-shally 
contributor to the fashion-plate literature of 
twenty-five years since, deliberately got 
himself up as a “‘ loafer,” and affected those 
peculiarities of thought, style, manner of 
life, and outward appearance by which he 
is alone known. 

But is it not possible that Whitman is 
neither a Shakespeare or a Day-and-Martin 
versifier, a fearless and colossal son of the 
ages or a rascally player of a part? The 
charge against his honesty is really greater 
than that against the morality of his works, 
and is so serious and so ill-supported by the 
character of his life and the intellectual 
position of his friends that one is con- 
strained to throw it overboard. Whitman 
did, it is true, make a conventional start in 
literature; but his subséquent assumption 
of a new. character is not more to his dis- 
credit than the religious changes of a New- 
man or the literary reappearances of a 
Froude, a Bancroft, or a Motley. As for 
his literary rank, the question is not so sim- 
ple; but the middle ground! may still be 
occupied,’ Whitman is not a genius of the 
first order; but he-has-written liis poetry in 
an original and legitimate form, an abso- 
lutely necessary one for himself. and one 
likely to be a boon to some few of his sue- 
cessors on our Yankee Parnassus. It-is 
curious to note, however, that in. his best 
poems he makes most frequent use of melo- 
dious and even metrical lines, many of them 
succeeding each other for some distance. 
This is especially true of his really admira- 

oe 


ble, nay, great poem on the death of’ Lin- 
coln, most of which gives positive pleasure 
even to the most severely-trained and ex- 
acting ear. His other poem on the same sub- 
ject, ‘‘O Captain, My Captain,” the only 
one in which rhyme is deliberately used, 
shows that his muse would not perforce be 
hopelessly fettered by its shackles. These 
two pieces represent Whitman at his best. 
It must be admitted that few others have 
half their self-sustained force or even half 
their good lines; for it is in individual ex- 
pressions that Whitman is strong, not in 
whole poems. His gold is very bright; but 
its tiny nuggets are embedded in dispropor- 
tionate masses of earth and organic matter. 
Whitman’s high-water mark is a noble, a 
phenomenal one; but at ebb tide the rivulet 
of his verse seems lost between mountains 
of mud and rubbish. He isa poet of the 
second rank among American bards, if we 
make the first rank to include Longfellow, 
Lowell, Whittier, Bryant, and Holmes only. 
If he occasionally far surpasses his fellows, 
he too often sinks below them. 

Hitherto mention has only been made of 
the personal honesty of the man and the 
literary nature of his poetry. It remains to 
add a word about the uncleanness which 
disfigures so many of his pages. The En- 
glish race is not one of prudes. It has al- 
ways offered poor patronage to men of the 
Bowdler stamp; and even in the changed 
times of the nineteenth century it honors 
and reads a Byron, a Shelley, a Swinburne, 
however much it regrets the blemishes too 
visible in their books. But, if these three 
are sensuous, sensual, Whitman is more— 
he is gross; and grossness is just what is 
foreign to our temper and our time. Chau- 
cer, who wrote gross passages, is really one 
of the most moral of poets—so pure and 
hearty and unsuspicious is the atmosphere 
around him. But the world has agreed to 
modify its language and elevate its moral 
tone; and a great poet, whereas he may be 
ahead of his time, as Shakespeare and Milton 
were, can never be behind it. And so it is 
no use for Whitman’s friends to fume and 
rage because Boccaccio, and Chaucer, 
and Marlowe, and Gay, and Dryden, or 
even Wycherley and Mrs. Behn, are on the 
library shelves, while Whitman is not. 
Were those authors living now, they would 
be the very last to occupy any other plane 
than that of Longfellow and Hawthorne, 
Tennyson and George Eliot. It is the sor- 
riest of mistakes when a poet tries to mix 
the bad things of the past with his glorifica- 
tions of the good things of the present. 


SEER: ____-oneenen 


A CHRISTIAN COMMODORE. 


BY THE REV. THERON BROWN, 








THERE is a legend of the Middle Ages 
that a certain Spanish knight, Fernan An- 
tolinez, by name, on one occasion retired to 
pray | just before going into battle. His 
troops waited and wondered, face to face 
with the enemy; but still the knight ré 
mained on his knees. The battle began 
without him; but lo! a miracle. At the 
head of the warriors fought one who was 
im every respect Sir Fernan’s exact coun- 
terpart, and none had any suspicion that 
they were not following their old leader, till 
the fight was over and the victory won. 

Long live the conqueror! But the knight 
was still in the chapel, on his knees in pray- 
er. It was an angel from Heaven—his own 
‘* guardian angel”—who had won the bat- 





tle for him, while he was at prayer. 
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Regarding this story a line of Southey 
(who relates it in verse) says: 
* Allis mot false which seems at first a lie.” 


Though Christianity has outgrown the 
sentiment that made closet and cloister pie- 
ty supreme, and none ean now uphold old 
Antolinez for doing ome duty at the ex- 
pense of another, yet there is an element of 
truth in the Spanish legend. We are pleased 
with an example which asserts the Divine® 
endorsement. to prayer in hours when ‘te 

‘ practical ” men it seems useless., And wé 
are still better pleased with another exam- 
ple of the same—one of our own Christian 
knights who knew how to 

“* Watch, and fight, and pray” 
all together. 

Thomas Macdonough was one of the cool- 
est warriors that ever faced a foe. He was 
a young man, who served and feared God, 
and that-was the secret of his peculiar kind 
of courage. His quiet, defiant ‘‘ Try it, sir,” 
to the furious captain of a British press-gang, 
who threatened to recapture a rescued Amer- 
ican seaman and sink the rescuer’s ship, was 
perfectly characteristic. He was a mere 
boy lieutenant then; but there was a certain 
calm emphasis about him that made the 
blustering Briton too much afraid of him 
to .‘‘ try it.” 

Macdonough’s most glorious exploit was 
in his victory over Commodore Downie, on 
Lake Champlain, in September, 1814, when 
he was twenty-eight years old. A private 
letter written from Burlington to a gentle- 
man in Boston, four days after the battle, by 
one who knew the particulars, says: 





“Commodore Macdonough is a religious 
man, as well as a hero, and prayed with his 
brave men on the morning of the victory.” 

The young praying hero was as remark. 
able, too, for working energy and attention 
to details as Washington himself. Nothing 
escaped his eye, and it was the merit and 
beauty of his divine trust that he left noth- 
ing for God to do which he could do him- 


self. 
The British veterans under Sir George 


Prevost had planned to sweep down the 
Hudson to New York, cut off New En- 
gland from the West, and (with Packenham 
in the South to supplement their work) put 
an end to the little experiment of an Amer- 
ican Republic forever. They had fought 
under Wellington and beaten Napoleon, and 
they expected to make short work with the 
Yankees. But they reckoned without our 
Christian commodore. 
Macdonough well knew the magnitude of 
the task undertaken by the country’s de- 
fenders when Prevost and Downie descend- 
ed upon Plattsburg. It was a struggle of 
twenty-five hundred men against fifteen 
thousand. When the morning of the event- 
ful day came he was ready. He had chosen 
his position with admirable skill, and, with 
decks cleared for action and every contin- 
gency provided for, he awaited the impend 
ing attack. From the quarter-deck of the 
“Saratoga,” his flag-ship, he saw the moving 
masts of the enemy behind the promontory. 
In number of men and in weight of 
metal Downie would be greatly his su- 
perior; but the young commander stood un- 
ruffled, watching the hostile squadron as he 
would watch a pleasure-day yacht sail. One 
by one they hove in sight round Cumberland 
Heau—frigate, brig, sloop, and galley—with 
their heavy guns all shotted and “old salts” 
of England standing at the lanyards. Mac- 
donough took off his plumed hat. Fearless 
of man, he yet had work to do that required 
the aid of the God of battles, and he uncov- 
ered his head before him. To call the 
chaplain and hear the written service read 
would not satisfy the feeling of his soul 
just now. He turned to his officers and 


men, and many of them understood and 


joined him. He knelt down, and calmly, 


as if asking a blessing at his cabin-table, he 
prayed for his country, that had so much at 
stake; for the cause, that victory alone 
could save; for the souls in the little fleet 


that would never see another setting sun. 


The ships of the enemy were a quarter of 
“Confiance,” and ‘‘Linnet,” 
and ‘‘Chub,” and ‘‘Finch,” and “Yeo,” and 


a mile away. 


“Broke,” and “‘Drummond,” and “‘Simcoe,’ 


and a dozen more—floating auxiliaries of 
Sir George—they all bore down to help him 
cross the Saranac and scatter to the winds 


Gen. Macomb’s little army. 


Macdonough lay quietly in Plattsburg 


‘marked the effect of the shot. As soap as 


of-battle. His choice of positiom had placed 
Crab Island directly in their way, and situ- 
ated his fleet to every approach so that 
they would be forced toattack him ‘‘ prows 
on.” Glass im hand, he watched them till 
they came within range. The brig *‘ Eagle” 
of the American line was first to open fire. 
The British “Linnet” replied. Macdonough» 


it told he brought the ““Saratoga’s” guris:to 
bear and delivered # broadside. "The bat- 
tle waxes hot, and one British vessel is dis- 
abled. Now Downie’s flag-ship, the frigate 
“Confiance,” gets into position and blazes at 
the ‘‘Saratoga” with her long guns and forty 
two pound carronades. An avalanche of 
death sweeps the deck, laying forty of Mac- 
donough s brave men low. Hotter and hot- 
ter the battle rages; but the young Commo- 
dore is as cool as ever. Sailors fall dead 
grasping their lighted linstocks, and he 
lays hold and works the guns with his own 
hands. Three times the crashing splinters 
hurl him across the deck; but he is up and at 
it again. The ‘‘Saratoga’s” side is battered 
through; half the starboard gun-carriages 
demolished! It is acritical moment. But 
watchful Macdonough has foreseen it and 
knows exactly what to do. Out go the 
boats, the kedges drop in the bay, and the 
men are hauling on the cables. Slowly but 
surely, in the teeth of. the English frigate’s 
terrible raking fire, the ship warps round. 
Our hero faces the enemy with thirteen 
fresh guns! Another broadside, and the 
‘*Confiance” is crippled. Downie tries to 
imitate hisadversary’s grand manceuver; but 
it is too late. A moment more and a grape- 
shot Jays him dead on his deck. The enemy 
weakens; but Macdonough is still strong. In 
vain the King’s gunboats pelt the ‘‘Ticonde- 
roga” with their columbiads, hoping to force 
the American line. The fate of the day is 
already decided. Down drop the British 
colors and up goes the white flag. Victory! 
Yes, victory on both ship and shore, for 
God’s answer to the Christian commodore’s 
prayer was even more than he asked. The 
issue of the naval fight dampened Prevost’s 
ardor, and the vigor of his own battle waned 
from the hour that the red-cross flag fell 
from the royal frigate’s gaff. His soldiers 
became confused and lost their way in trying 
to ford the Saranac. His batteries were 
silenced. That night, with a loss of near 
three thousand of his Waterloo veterans, 
he silently turned on his steps and marched 
away, never more to return. 
The young American commander had 
won his fame. ‘‘ This is strange,” said one 
of the captured officers of the British fleet to 
him. ‘‘ We had the odds against you, and 
yet you have won this battle. How have 
you done it?” ‘‘ By hard fighting, sir,” re- 
plied the hero. 
Another expressed wonder that he escaped 
unharmed, amid such terrible carnage of 
his crew. The Commodore pointed his fin- 
ger to Heaven. ‘‘ There is a power above,” 
said he, ‘‘ that determines the fate of men.” 
One almost longs to think of Thomas 
Macdonough as living among us yet, a hale 
old admiral of eighty-six. Fourteen years 
ago he would hardly have been too aged to 
act at the head of our far more imposing 
navy, and to lirk his name with new glo- 
ries—to the events of New Orleans, Vicks- 
burg, Port Royal, and Mobile. 





him! 
his own favorite haunt and field of great 
passed away. 


—a hero of faith, as well as victor in arms, 


amenag, 





WARD. 


BY EMMA THOMPSON, 
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Sea life is the occasion that drags into ligh 


, 


inate in pleasant recollections. 





“City of Boston.” He was crossing partly 
for the benefit of his health, and. otherwise 
to arrange for London lectures in the 
autumn of 1866. His genial nature, quiet 
flow of »wit, and charm of manner made 
him a favorite with all on board. The 
second day out he chanced to overhear two 
ladies talking together about himself. 
Said one: “They say Artemus Ward is on 
board.” “‘ Yes,” was the reply; ‘*but I 
don’t believe it. I’ve watched’ everybody, 
and haven't yet seen anybody who looked as 
if he had any fun about-him.” She would 
have’seen it’could she have heard him tell 
the story! 

He talked about his little boy, and his 
fear lest he would be seasick, in so pathetic 
a manner that he induced one old lady, in 


How Far- 
ragut would have rejoiced to fight under 


It was not thusto be. On the broad waters, 


ness, at the early age of thirty-nine, his soul 
When the sea gives up its 
dead, he will stand among the conquerors 


A REMINISCENCE OF ARTEMUS 


TALK of the gossiping propensities of the 
American Colony in Paris! It entirely loses 
precedence when compared to the gossip 
to be found on board an ocean steamer. 


many atest of character. Hide away selfish- 
ness as we may, there it is sure to develop 
itself; and there intimacies are formed that 
sometimes become the most enduring of 
our lives, though they are more apt to term- 


a mood of deepest sympathy, to offer to do 
anything for him if he should be; also to 
ask if Mrs. Browne was on board. ‘‘Oh! 
no,” said Artemus, with a twinkle in his 
blue eye, “‘there is no Mrs. Browne. I am 
not married, and you need not worry 





and I will go now and walk him up and 
down.” Sohe strode away, struggling to 
suppress the merriment he was so full of. 
He was much to the boy—the same one 
that he afterward so generously remembered 
in his will. 
One day he brought out for our amuse- 
ment some of the jewelry that had been 
presented to him. It was massive and 
elegant, particularly that from California. 
He said: ‘‘Of course, I don’t know what to 
do with it. I cannot wear it, I do not like to 
give it away, and I would not sell it.” 
Perhaps he felt, as we once heard an opera- 
singer express it: ‘‘ I hope they won’t throw 
hundreds of dollars’ worth of flowers to me 
to-night; they fade so soon and are gone in 
a minute. I would much prefer to have the 
money.” One of the diamond rings was so 
immense that it nearly covered the whole 
joint of his middle finger. 
Just before the steamer started a devoted 
admirer handed him a box of gloves, with 
the request that he should wear a fresh pair 
every day! His health was evidently very 
delicate and he was not inclined for much 
energy. He said it made him dull. ‘‘ But, 
after all,” he added, ‘‘there are no great 
people on board, such as we Americans 
love; so there’s not much use in being funny. 
There was a governor down on the passen- 
ger-list; and, after all, he turns out to be 
only a lieutenant-governor.” 
Almost every one had a suggestion to 
make or a prescription to offer for his cough, 
till it became a standing joke. And so he 
help to wile away the days of a particularly 
pleasant voyage—a voyage so smooth and 
under the auspices of so fair a moon that the 
young people often enjoyed a dance, to the 
music of a violin which one of the steerage 
passengers had. With this sort of intimacy 
we gradually became fast friends with ‘‘ the 
showman,” and our arrival at the Liverpool 
dock was almost a regret to us all. The 
first day on shore, in the dining-room of 
the Washington Hotel, we were somewhat 
puzzled by a very ceremonious bow froma 
strange young man; and not till after 
dinner—when he came over, full of regret at 
not being able to accompany our party to 
Chester, as he must go in the evening train 
to London—did we recognize him as Arte- 
mus, 
He had placed himself in the hands of a 
barber, who had tortured his naturally 
very straight hair into little tight curls all 
over his head, and had waxed his long 
moustache a la Napoleon. Of course, it 
gave him a very grotesque appearance— 
something like a wax figure in a window, 
with a wig on. He enjoyed both the little 
masquerade and our surprise. 
Unfortunately, we saw no more of him. 
His lectures commenced most favorably, 
and would have added both to his fame and 
fortune, had not his health entirely failed. 
We were in London just before, but missed 
all his calls at that caravansary, the Grosve- 
nor Hotel. We regretted it the more as so 
soon after that final summons came to him 
that none can evade. That the summons 
was unexpected to himself the following 
letter may show: 
‘‘EaypT1an Hatt, November 8th, 1866, } 
(in a dreadful hurry and out of note-paper). 
, and also (if I may say so, 
also) My dear Misses ——~- : 


t 











Bay, while they maneuvered ‘to. get in line- 


We once made a pleasant voyage with 
Artemus Ward, in the (later on)\ill-fated 


about the little boy. He is my small servant, | , 


mystery, or I should have waited your return; 
but, as (this sheet is larger than the other one 
was) you had just gone out, I was forced re. 
luctantly to give you up. Isend you my carte 
de visite. It represents me in a studious attitude, 
and for those who admire my style of beauty | 
it is doubfless just that style of beauty which | 
people who admire my style of beauty admire, — 
You see I have lost none of the clearness and 
childlike symplicity Which has ever @istin. | 
guished my composition, and anakes everything . 
I write a8 transparent as a London morning in 
November. — Seri6usly, I wish you a happy, 
tranquil voyage oyer.the sea; and I shall look 
forward, bélieye me, with great pleasure to our 
meeting some time in the good old city we all 
love so well, including, of course, the organ and 
the great Common—no, I mean the great organ 
and the Common—where we (I see I’ve got to 
use another sheet to express my thoughts) may 


renew an acquaintance commenced under such 
pleasant auspicies. I am sure you will be glad 
to learn that my healthis much better and | 
that my prospects for success are remarkably 
good. Again wishing you a safe passage home, 
believe me, 


“Dear friends, most sincerely yours, 
‘(CHARLES F, BROWNE), ARTEMUS WakD,” 
And thus ends our short but pleasant 


reminiscence of ‘‘ Artemus.” 








THANKSGIVING. 





BY MARY LOWE DICKINSON. 


TRUE I have lost my treasures; yet to-day 


I cannot, grieving, pray, 


Mourning the joys of which I am bereft. 
I lift mine eyelids up, instead, and say: 


Behold how much is left. 


Still soft along the sky the white clouds run; 


Still shines the blessed sun ; 


Still voice of running water greets my ear; 
Still cross my twilights stars gleam one by one, 


And I can see and hear— 


Can see the warm light on the shaded ways, 
Can hear the birds’ sweet praise, 

And oft the wayward wind among the leaves, 
And the low drip of rain in clouded days 
Upon my cottage eaves, 


So, while summer blossoms clothe the grouw 

Or falls the happy sound 

Of little children’s voices in the air, 

[ still shall find the world with sweetness 
crowned 

And comfort everywhere ; 


Still find a grateful song for moans of pain, 
A gentle triumph strain, 

To calm the sadness of my halting verse. 
Under each seeming loss a certain gain ; 
A blessing in each curse, 








ART AT THE EXPOSITION. 
THE FRENCH DEPARTMENT. 





BY WILLIAM M. F, ROUND. 





So much is expected of France in the 
way of a display of pictures that one # 
naturally disappointed at the beggarly show 
she makes in the Exposition. There are 
pictures enough—indeed, far too many, 
considering their quality. The exhibit i 
about what one would expect to see ats 
provincial art exhibition in France—say, 
for instance, at Rennes or Bordeaux. But 
two or three of the noted artists of Franc 
are represented, and they are poorly repit 
sented. There is nothing by Meissoniet, 
Gerome, or by either the senior or junior 
Fleurry. Nothing by Vibert or Frére, and 
Cabanel is represented only in the loan ex 
hibition. All these men have had benefits 
enough from America; and they shoul 
have contributed to the Exhibition, if on 
other ground than that of gratitude. Dor’, 
too, should have sent something. No 
that his pictures have any great value# 
art works; but they are generally grotesqt 
and sometimes amusing, qualities which i? 
our present condition of art-taste woul 
have been sure to have attracted the crowd 
On the whole, the French exhibit is bal’ 
and bad with the worst qualities, Iti 
to begin with, an immoral exhibition. }} 
abounds with pictures full of unclean sug 
gestions. It is not prudery that elicits 
criticism. It is quite possible to make 
picture or statue of a nude man or wom 
in such a way that he must be a very" 
pure person to whose mind it calls up ® 
impure thought. But the pictures to w™® 
the writer refers were evidently intended 
be wickedly suggestive. The effect of sue 
an exhibition on a young mind must 
bad. Yet the place is visited by humere 
of children daily,-taken there by their P# 

















* My dear Mrs. 
“T greatly regretted you were out the day I 
called. Your movements were enshrouded in 


ents, who can hardly realize the dangel® 
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which they subject their sons and daughters. 
Our own committee for the selection of art 
works were thought to be unnecessarily 
severe in their selections when they ex- 
cluded an half-draped Almeh; but in the 
French exhibition there are pictures to 
which the one I have referred to is a lesson 
of purity. Our committee certainly erred 
on the right side, if at all. 


There are twoclasses of subjects that take 
wonderfully well with the Parisian public— 
those that tell the tale of some revolting 
horror and those that are suggestive of im- 
purity. Death in some exceptionally re- 
volting way is a favorite theme. A head- 
less trunk with pools of blood trickling over 
the floor attracts crowds about it in the 
Luxembourg. One of the most popular 
pictures in the French Exhibition of 1874 
represented the inside of a tomb, where 
corpses, half corrupt, were scattered about, 
and a little child who had strayed into the 
horrid gloom, was standing paralyzed with 
fear. Bonnat’s Christ was exhibited that 
same year, and attracted attention more be- 
cause of its disgusting realism than because 
it had in it any suggestion of divinity. 
Adam and Eve finding the dead body of 
Abel is another favorite subject—the mur- 
dered brother’s bruised body being made 
far more prominent than the woe of the sor- 
rowing parents. In France if a man chooses 
horrible subjects and paints them with close 
fidelity to their most revolting details, he is 
sure of a following of admirers, almost as 
sure as if he chose an obscene subject and 
treated it obscenely. The French popular 
taste is so marked in this respect that young 
artists are subject to a great temptation. 
They know how they can immediately be- 
come notorious, if not famous; and many a 
young painter avails himself of the knowl- 
edge, to the injury of his reputation after- 

ward. 

The one French exhibitor best known in 

America is Carolus Duran, who sends a life- 
size equestrian portrait of a young and 
rather good-looking woman. But the horse 
looks like a wooden horse, and the woman’s 
face as if it was powdered and roughed. It 
is about the worst portrait Carolus Duran 
has ever painted, and he has certainly 
painted some very bad ones. It is hard to 
account for this artist’s popularity, except 
on the ground that he generally makes his 
likenesses of women beautiful, whether the 
subjects be beautiful or not. But there is 
no refinement in his work. His women al- 
most always have a disreputable look and 
his costumes are generally such as are 
worn by the demi-monde. 
drapery well, however. His figures always 
seem to havelifeinthem. The picture that 
he exhibits here is hardly, in any respect, a 
fair specimen of his work. The somber 
color of the riding habit is not the thing 
that Duran knows best how to manage. 
The overcast sky of the background is a 
difficult background to manage with such a 
figure, and Duran has not proved himself 
equal to the difficulty. 

There is one French exhibitor who seems 
mad with the idea that his strength lies in 
painting American historical subjects. His 
name is Armand Dumaresq. He has four 
pictures, representing the Signing of the 
Declaration of Independence, Surrender of 
Yorktown, the Geneva Congress, and La- 
fayette’s adieu to Washington. You think 
each one is as bad as bad can be till you’ve 
seen the others. But perhaps the Geneva 
Congress is rather the worst. It is a good 
example of how a fine subject may be 
spoiled in the hands of an indifferent artist. 
There is one good thing in the picture. It 
isthe composition. The figures are well 
grouped; but the painting is slovenly and 
Coarse. The marks of the brush and the 
palette-knife are too plain. Then all the 
men have a dissipated look, as if they had 
katzenjammer from a six weeks? spree. Ca- 
Jeb Cushing has the appearance of a con- 
firmed opium-eater and Charles Francis 
Adams looks like an old-time New England 
tavern-keeper. Of Dumaresq’s Signing of 
the Declaration one can say it might do if 
the Declaration had been signed in France 
and all the signers had been Frenchmen. 
He has painted his own countrymen. Even 
Franklin looks like an overfed chef de cuisine, 
and the impassioned gesticulation, excited 
features, and general confusion which he de- 
Picts are far more in keeping with the char- 
acter of a French Assembly than of the staid 


He does manage 








and dignified body of men who put their | ment, typography, and binding a digrace to 


names to the Declaration. 

Schenck, known the world over 1s an 
animal painter, has two admirable pictures— 
in some respects the best he has painted. 
He calls them respectively ‘‘ Heath Flow- 
ers” and “Snow Flowers,” though why, 
being pictures of sheep, he should call them 
flowers is past the average comprehension. 
Schenck is particularly happy in his snow 
effects. One seems to feel the chill of the 
snow atmosphere as he looks at this group 
of sheep, half blinded and buried by the 
storm, He follows Nature very closely. 
He goes out to sketch in the storm, pro- 
tected by a little sentry-box of a contriv- 
ance on wheels. Every sheep that he 
paints is a portrait. His studio isa vast 
sheep-fold. From this fidelity arises his 
success. He belongs to that school at 
Ecouen that is distinguished for its con 
scientiousness. 

There is another very clever animal 
painter who is an exhibitor in the French 
department. It is Noteman. He paints 
character pictures of animals—in the same 
line as Beard paints and Landseer did 
paint. His works are full of humor. It is 
not necessary to consult a catalogue to find 
out their meaning. One represents a trial 
ina monkey court. The judge, overcome 
with the stupidity of the proceedings, has 
fallen asleep. The counsel is in the midst 
of his plea. The gendarme, puffed up 
with a sense of his own dignity, keeps 
guard over a sad rogue of a dog, who is 
brought into court for having made a raid 
ona poultry-yard. His bleeding victim, a 
fine cock, lies dead before him. Every 
face has a certain human expression that is 
indescribably funny. 

Yvon, who painted that great drop-curtain 
allegory of the progress of America for the 
late A. T. Stewart, has a picture which he 
calls ‘‘Cesar.” It represents a laurel- 
crowned man, who rides a lame horse in the 
front of that host of furies who are sup- 
posed to follow in the wake of an ambitious 
warrior. There is Famine, Fever, Fire, and 
all the rest of the ghastly army. It isa 
very old subject, and its treatment merits 
only the comment of being worthy of 
Yvon’s brush. They smile when Yvon’s 
name is mentioned in the ateliers of Paris; 
but they pity him as a man belonging to a 
past age who has the misfortune to live in 
this. There are some good qualities in his 
painting; but his choice of subjects is so 
bad. We live in a time of intense realism, 
We don’t care any longer for allegories and 
mythology. Life furnishes us better les- 
sons, better subjects for thought and study. 

The best pictures of the French exhibit 
are in the Annex. There isa striking one 
by Felix Barrias, which he calis ‘‘ Electre ” 
and which looks like a draped reproduction 
of that often-reprodueced picture ‘ La 
Verite,” one of the gems of the Vienna 
French exhibit and at present, I think, in 
the Luxembourg Museum. Belleuse has a 
picture of a sleeping infant, a poor, unfor- 
tunate-looking baby, that has a pulpy and 
dropsical appearance and an unhealthy 
pallor, as if it had been reared in a dark, 
damp cellar. Antigua has four pictures. 
One, called ‘‘ Fascination,” represents a 
child who has just stepped into a brook, 
and stands spellbound at the sight of a 
pretty green lizard that comes creeping into 
the sunshine from a cleft in the rock. 
Maignan has three pictures, all of which 
show conscientious care and a poetical in- 
stinct. Mathieu is most prominently rep- 
resented by a large picture called ‘‘ The 
Nymph Echo Afflicted at the Death of Nar- 
ciss ”"—both the young people in a sprawl- 
ing attitude, and Narcissus looking as 
if he was not dead, but drunk, and Echo 
as if she had been drunk and felt sorry for 
it. There is some good drawing in the pic- 
ture; but the composition could hardly be 
worse, and the color, though brilliant, not 
true to Nature, though it may be to mythol- 
ogy. Sirony has a large picture of the 
Prodigal Son, and prodigal enough he 
looks. He is surrounded by pigs, and M. 
Sirony, with a regard for the harmony of 
things, has painted the flesh of the Prod- 
igal Son and the flesh of the .Prodigal 
Son’s pigs of precisely the same texture. 
But one cannot go on making a catalogue; 
though it would not be,a difficult task to 
make a better one than that called official, 








which is next to worthless, and its arrange- : 





the place and to the occasion. 

Duverger, one of the Ecouen School, has 
a bit of child-life that is good. It repre- 
sents a girls’school in a French village. 
One poor little thing is compelled to wear 
the dunce’s cap, and looks the picture of 
misery, in consequence; while her school- 
mates seem rather to enjoy her discom- 
fiture. The picture shows strongly the in- 
fluence of Frére; and, indeed, I have seen 
pictures by Frére much worse painted, 

There was a picture by Morin in the 
Salon of 1874 that attracted considerable at- 
tention and called forth much ridicule from 
the French press. It represented a corner 
of the Place de la Madeleine and the Boul- 
evard, taking in a bit of the flower market. 

It was a jumble of bright color, a confused 
mass of flowers, gayly-dressed people, hur- 
rying equipages, and dazzling light. The 
same kaleidoscopic canvas has been sent to 
Philadelphia, where people stare at it and 
wonder what it is. The writer lived for 
months directly opposite the corner it repre- 
sents, and found it necessary to consult his 
catalogue before he could make it out. 

The pre-Raphaelite school has not a large 
following in France, as compared to En- 
gland. Its followers send almost nothing 
to Philadelphia. There is a picture by 
Lesrel—a halberd merchant, who is crying 
his wares in a very angular street, and to 
some very angular people, in angular cos- 
tumes of very bright color. The whole has 
a stained-glass-window effect, that is not 
unpleasing, its brilliancy and purity of 
color in some degree compensating for the 
peculiarities of drawing and composition. 
A few other pictures of the same style are 
on the walls, but are of little merit. 

Of the French landscapists there is also 
but a small representation. Karl Daubig- 
ny has three pictures. They are good 
specimens of his work, but by no means 
the best he has painted. The same may be 
said of two pictures by Emile Breton; 
though one of the latter, a brilliant sunset, 
has some remarkable qualities of atmos- 
phere. Emile Renie has four pictures in 
the Exhibition. They are strongly paint- 
ed—wood interiors, with clear management 
of lights and rich in color. One of them, 
a winter scene, is of uncommon excellence, 
the moist French winter atmosphere and 
wet snow being very close to Nature. 
There are some clever pictures by Cassa- 
gne—a luminous sunset being the best. 

It would bea pleasant thing to select a 
few specimens in the French department 
and point them out as strikingly good 
things. There may be such pictures there, 
but, so far, | have not been able to find them. 
There are plenty that are not positively bad; 
but that is weak praise. And France might 
have sent so much! There is no country 
richer in material. Her artists of to-day 
are the most remarkable in the world; yet 
she permits herself to be badly represented 
in a world’s fair. Has she grown careless, 
because of her noble reputation? Her pride 
should have forbidden that. Her artists 
will suffer, and we are immense losers by 
her negligence to provide in our Exhibition 
a proper show of her artistic greatness. 


THE CIVIL OATH. 








BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 





BovuvikrR, in his ‘“‘Law Dictionary,” de- 
fines an oath to be ‘‘an outward pledge 
given by the person taking it that his attest- 
ation or promise is made under an imme- 
diate sense of his responsibility to Gcd.” 
He quotes Starkie as declaring it to be ‘“‘a 
solemn invocation of the vengeance of the 
Deity upon the witness if he do not declare 
the whole truth, so far as he knows it.” Dr. 
Webster says that it is ‘‘a solemn affirm- 
ation or declaration, made with an appeal to 
God for the truth of what is affirmed,” and 
then adds that ‘‘the appeal to God in an 
oath impiies that the person imprecates his 
vengeance and renounces his favor if the 
declaration is false; or, if the declaration is 
a promise, the person invokes the vengeance 
of God if he should fail to keep it.”| John 
Milton, ia his ‘Christian Doctrine,” says: 
‘An oath is that whereby we call Ged to 
witness;the truth of. what we say, witha 
cuisc upon ourselves, implied or expressed, 
should it: pivve false.” 
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These definitions refer not to extra-legal | 
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or extta-judicial attestations, which involve 
no relation to law, but rather to the oath 
when administered by some person legally 
authorized and in proceedings provided for 
by law. ‘Thelatter only is the civil oath: 
The fact that the National Government 
and all the state governments of this coun- 
try make use of this oath, and that they 
employ the Bible, either the whole or a part 
of it, in administering an oath, is sometimes 
referred to as showing that the Christian re- 
ligion, in, at least, a qualified sense, is a con- 
stituent element of our political system. 
Those who wish to incorporate Christianity 
into our public schools find, or, rather, 
think they find a precedent in the civil oath 
for their demand. If we have the oath, 
then why not also have the Bible and re- 
ligious services in our public schools? The 
purpose of this article is to inquire whether 
the use of the oath authorizes the inference 
sought to be drawn from it. And, in order 
to determine this point, we need to know 
what are the provisions of our constitutions 
and laws in respect to the civil oath. Let 
this, then, be our first inquiry. 

The Constitution of the United States 
provides that the President, before enter- 
ing upon the duties of his office, shall take 
the following oath or affirmation: ‘‘I do 
solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faith- 
fully execute the office of President of the 
United States, and will to the best of my 
ability preserve, protect, and defend the 
Constitution of the United States.” It also 
provides that senators and representatives 
in Congress, the members of the several 
state legislatures, and all the executive and 
judicial officers of the United States, and 
of the several states, shall be bound by oath 
or affirmation to support the Constitution. 
Congress has enacted a series of laws re- 
specting the oath, the occasions of its ad- 
ministration, the persons by whom it shall 
be administered, and the penal sanctions by 
which it shall be enforced. This whole 
system of legislation provides for the alter- 
native stated in the Constitution. The party 
may, at his own option, be sworn, or simply 
affirm as its legal equivalent. The Revised 
Statutes of the United States ( Section 1) 
declare that the ‘‘ requirement of an oath 
shall be deemed complied. with by making 
affirmation in judicial form.” Simple affir- 
mation may, therefore, in every case be 
substituted for the oath. 

Some of the state constitutions contain 
provisions relating to this subject. Thus 
the constitution of Arkansas (I, 21) declares 
that ‘‘ the mode of administering an oath or 
affirmation shall be such as shall be most 
consistent with and binding upon the con- 
science of the person to whom such an oath 
or affirmation may be administered.” The 
constitution of Indiana (I, 8) and that of 
Oregon (I, 7) contain a similar provision. 
The constitution of Missouri (II, 12) pro- 
vides that ‘‘if any person shall declare that 
he has conscientious scruples against taking 
an oath or swearing in any form, the said 
oath may be changed into a solemn affirma 
tion and be made by him in that form.” 
The constitutions of Illinois (II, 3), of Ne- 
braska (I, 16), and of Ohio (I, 7) provide 
that the liberty of conscience which they 
secure “‘shall not be construed to dispense 
with oaths or affirmations.” Such provis- 
ions, upon their face, leave it optional 
with the individual whether he shall be 
sworn or merely affirm; and either mode of 
attestation is the equivalent of the other. 

So, also, as to the competency of persons 
to be sworn or to affirm as witnesses the 
constitutions of Arkansas (I, 21), of Cali- 
fornia (I, 4), of Florida (Declaration of 
Rights, 5), of Indiana (I, 7), of Iowa (I, 4), 
of Kansas (Bill of Rights, 7), of Michigan 
(VI, 34), of Minnesota (I, 17), of Nebraska 
(I, 16), of Nevada (I, 4), of New York 
(I, 3), of Ohio (I, 7), of Oregon (I, 6), and of 
Wisconsin (I, 19) expressly declare that no 


| person shall, in consequence of his opin- 


ions.on matters of religion; be disqualified 
as a witness in any court of law or equity. 
These constitutions formally exclude any 
religious test in application to witnesses, 
whether they are to. be.sworn or simply af- 
firm. Their religious opinions have nothing 
to do with their legal competency to testify 
in a court of justice, 

Coming, then, to the question of state 
legislation, we refer to the Revised Statutes 








of New York State (Part III, chapter 7, 
title 3, and article 9), as an example of such 
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legislation. 
tions: 

‘*Section 82. The usual mode of adminis- 
tering oaths now practiced by the person 
who swears, laying his hand upon and 
kissing the Gospels, shall be observed in all 
cases in which an oath may be adminis- 
tered according to law, except in the cases 
hereinafter otherwise provided,” 

‘Section 83. Every person who shall de- 
sire it shall be permitted to swear in the 
following form: ‘ You do swear in the pres- 
ence of the Ever-Living God.’ And, while 
sO swearing, such person may or may not 
hold up his right hand, in his discretion.” 

‘* Section 84. Every person who shall de- 
clare that he has conscientious scruples 
against taking any oath or swearing in any 
form shall be permitted to make his solemn 
declaration or affirmation in the followin 
form: ‘You do solemnly, sincerely, an 
truly declare and affirm.’” 

** Section 86. Every person believing in 
any other than the Christian religion shall 
be sworn according to the peculiar cere- 
monies of his religion, if there be any such 
ceremonies, instead of any of the modes 
hereinbefore prescribed.” 


We quote the following sec- 


These references are sufticient to give us, 
at least, a general idea of the oath as an in- 
stitution of law. In regard to them we sub- 
mit the following observations: 

1. The civil oath is not absolutely required 
in any case, and is, hence, not made com- 
pulsory in respect to anybody. Though 
commonly used, because not commonly ob- 
jected to, it may, nevertheless, be dispensed 
with, and a simple affirmation, at the option 
of the individual, may be substituted as its 
equivalent. The law assumes its right to 
compel witnesses to testify, and to punish 
them if they give false testimony; but it 
does not force them to be sworn against 
their conscientious scruples or undertake to 
judge of the character of those scruples. 
It is well known that Quakers have such 
scruples; and, hence, they are permitted to 
affirm, and their evidence is accepted as if 
had been given under oath. And asthe law 
deals with the Quaker, so it will with any 
citizen, if he desires it. Whether he shall 
be sworn or not is a matter for him to de- 
termine. 

2. The civil affirmation is distinguished 
from an oath in containing no formal ap- 
peal to God and no imprecation of his curse 
in the event of falsehood. The affirmant 
solemnly, sincerely, and truly declares and 
affirms that he will speak the truth. He 
enters into sucha covenant with society; 
but in doing so he makes no disclosure of 
his religious faith or the want of such faith. 
His affirmation may to him, in the forum of 
conscience, have all the binding power of 
an oath; yet it is not suchin form. What 
it is in form is a pledge of his moral nature 
to be truthful in respect to what he is about 
to say. A Deist or even an Atheist may 
make such a pledge as really asa Christian. 

3. The constitutions of the states above 
referred to distinctly declare that the 
opinions of a witness on matters of religion 
shall not affect his qualification to be sworn 

pr to affirm, and thereafter to testify in any 
court of law or equity. The constitution of 
Oregon, for example, says that ‘‘ no person 
shall be rendered incompetent as a witness 
or juror in consequence of his opinions on 
matters of religion, nor be questioned in 
any court of justice touching his religious 
belief to affect the weight of his testimony.” 
So, also, that of New York says that ‘‘no 
person shall be rendered incompetent to be 
a witnesa on account of his opinions on 
matters of religious belief.” An Atheist 
could not take an oath with any sincerity, 
and a Hindu could not take a Christian 
oath; yet either of them could in either of 
these states affirm and give legal evidence, 
and neither could be excluded from testify- 
ing on the ground of his opinions in re- 
spect to religion. The same remark applies 
to most of the states in the Union. 

4. Those persons who do not believe in 
the Christian religion, but do believe in 
some other religion, may be sworn, if 
sworn at all, according to their particu- 
lar faith. The law does not compel them 
to take any oath; amd, if they do take one, 
it does not compel them to take a Christian 
oath. The form or kind of oath which cor- 
responds with their religious faith is the one 
which the law will employ. Thus, as Bou- 
vier remarks, ‘‘a Jew is sworn on the Pen- 
tateuch, or Old Testament, with his head 
covered; a Mohammedan, on the Koran; a 
Gentoo, by touching with his hand the foot 
of a Brahman or priest of his religion; a 
Brahmin, by touching the hand of another 
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such priest; a Chinaman, by breaking a 
china saucer.” The Bible, even when an 
oath is administered, is not an indispens- 
able instrument of the administration, and 
the faith which it teaches is not an indis- 
pensable condition. In the case of The 
People vs. Cook (8 New York Reports, 4 
Seld, p. 67) the Court of Appeals of the 
State of New York held that an oath irreg- 
ularly administered by mistake, as by 
swearing one upon ‘‘ Watts’s Psalms and 
Hymaus,” instead of the Gospels, if not ob- 
jected to at the time by the party taking it, 
is to be deemed a valid oath, rendering him 
liable for perjury if testifying falsely. He 
is presumed ‘‘to have assented to the par- 
ticular form adopted,” whatever it may be. 


5. The fact that neither the oath itself 
nor the Christian form of taking it is made 
an absolute legal requirement conclusively 
shows that the state, in using the Christian 
oath, establishes no connection between it- 
self and the religious. system incidentally 
implied in the use. The whole purpose of 
the state is to increase the certainty that 
the person speaking will tell the truth. It 
uses his faith for civic ends, without pass- 
ing any judgment upon it, and certainly 
without proposing first to give him a faith 
and then to swear him by it. The oath, in 
the very nature of things, if used at all, 
must accommodate itself to the faith of the 
person sworn, since here lies all its power. 
The state, when it swears a Mohammedan 
upon the Koran, does not thereby affirm or 
legally adopt the Koran. So, when it swears 
a Jew in accordance with his own faith, it 
does not adopt that faith. So, also, when 
it swears a Christian upon the “Gospels,” 
it does not say that these ‘‘ Gospels” are 
true. Its act, while not touching the ques- 
tion that relates to the truth of any religious 
system, refers exclusively to the assumed 
faith of the party sworn. The state does 
not coerce that faith or coerce the taking of 
an oath on its basis, and it does consent, at 
the option of the person to be affected, to 
accept a simple affirmation as a substitute 
for an oath; and, even when the oath is ad- 
ministered, it adapts the form to the faith 
of the party taking it. These legal facts 
clearly prove that the civil oath is not a 
state confession of faith or a state incorpor- 
ation of religion, whether Christian cr 
otherwise, into its own organic structure. 

When, therefore, the advocate of Bible- 
reading and religious exercises in the public 
schools appeals to the civil oath as a prece- 
dent for what he demands he certainly de- 
ceives himself with a totally fallacious 
argument. He asks that Christianity, by 
the authority of the state and at the public 
expense, shall be included in the educa- 
tional system of the public school. If a 
Protestant, then he means Protestant Chris- 
tianity; and if a Catholic, then he means 
Roman Catholicism. In short, he means 
the religion in which he believes. He 
means his religion, and he means that the 
state Shall tax the people to propagate it. 
This is the substance of his demand. 

One of the arguments used to sustain 
the demand is the civil oath. The state 
administers such an oath, and, hence, in 
the public school it may properly become a 
propagandist of Christianity. There would 
be no force in this reasoning even if the 
state confined the oath to the Christian 
form, since the two cases would not be 
parallel. When, however, we remember 
that the state not only does not require the 
oath at all, but also does not limit it to the 
Christian form when it is administered, 
then the logic appears so contemptible that 
it is really an abuse of the word to call it 
logic. Christianity in the public school is 
a specific thing, a definite system of religious 
faith, introduced by state authority and 
there maintained at the general expense, 
and, hence, a legally preferred religion, 
The civil oath is Christian, or Jewish, or Mo- 
hammedan, or Mormon, or even Pagan 
accordmg to the faith of the party who is 
to take it; and, moreover, the law, by accept- 
ing an affirmation as its substitute, does not 
absolutely require the oath in any form. 

He who can see an analogy between 
these two cases, especially such as makes 
the latter an argumentative precedent for 
the former, is certainly an adept in detect- 
ing analogies. One of the incidental charms 
of the argument, seemingly not discovered 
by him, we have in the fact that it is just 
as good to prove that Mormonism or Mo- 











hammedanism should be taught in the pub- 
lic school. ‘The state will swear a Mormon 
according to the faith of a Mormon. Why 
not, then, teach Mormonism in the public 
school? So, also, it will swear a Mohammed- 
an according to the faith of a Moham- 
medan. Why not, then, teach Mohammed- 
anism in the public school, and tax Chris- 
tians to pay the expenses thereof? If the 
civil oath administered in the Christian form 
is good to prove what a certain class of 
Christians claim in respect to the public 
school, then, when administered in other 
allowable forms, it is just as good to prove 
very different conclusions. Being so ex- 
ceedingly flexible, it is a very dangerous 
premise from which to reason. 

As to the question whether the civil oath 
is morally lawful, and, if so, then whether 
it is expedient, we intentionally omit to ex- 
press any opinion, since the answer has 
nothing to do with the matter under con- 
sideration. We acoept it as an institution 
of our legal system. What we do not ac- 
cept is the proposition that the oath in- 
volves a virtual commitment of the state to 
Christianity as asystem of religious belief. 
The utmost that the state does is to use the 
religious faith of the person sworn, whether 
true or false, as the means of securing a 
purely temporal end; and, that it may per- 
petrate no injustice upon the citizen, it 
consents that he may, at his own option, de- 
cline even this use, and simply pledge him- 
self by a solemn declaration of truthful- 
ness, whether testifying as a witness or 
being inducted into public office. This is 
the whole case, and there surely is nothing 
in it even to suggest any legal connection 
between the state and Christianity. 





THORALF. 


BY SOPHIE E. EASTMAN. 





(The Fosse-grim was one of the water-spirits ot 
Scandinavia, and, according to their mythology, 
when he feels sure of his salvation his melodies over- 
flow with joy; but if he doubts, even the strings of 
his instrument seem to weep, 80 wonderfully can he 
express his feelings.) 





BLvuE waters leaped across the stone 
With voice so strangely rare and sweet 
That, sightless, one could scarce have known 
If bird or brook sang at his feet ; 
And where the bridge stood brown and mute 
The Fosse-grim touched his silver lute. 


Such songs of joy as cleft the air! 
The echoing birds sent answer glad. 
Thoralf, the priest, paused sternly there ; 
Scant courtesy for mirth he had. 
‘“* Before such souls can savéd be 
This dry, dead staff shall bloom,” saith he. 


The priest passed on; the song was still ; 
The birds, God’s choir, swept o’er the feld ; 
But ere they reached the beckoning bill, 
In purple distance, he beheld 
On his dead staff, oh! wondrous sight ! 
Green leaves and flowers of saintliest white. 


“The Power that clothed this lifeless staff 
With fragrant bloom,”’ he sudden cried, 
“Can I not trust in thy behalf, 
Poor Fosse-grim?’’ And the lute replied ; 
And once again the ferns were stirred 
With music, not of brook or bird. 





PORTRAITS OF WASHINGTON. 





BY WM. R. O'DONOVAN. 





Whether or not a portrait be liked by the 
friends and acquaintances of its original is 
by no means a test of its merit, although 
it is one very generally applied. An ex- 
aggeration of familiar phases is more apt to 
impress people generally than a really ex- 
cellent portrait, that deals with essential 
elements and sinks the ephemeral qualities, 
that are most seen of a man in his every- 
day life, into their proper degree of subor- 
dination. There is no outside quality, then, 
that the careless observer can grasp. He 
must give his imagination up to the guid- 
ance of the work, and very few persons 
care or are prepared todo so much. As a 
tule, they are either too indolent or vain. 
Remembering these defects as incident to 
humanity at large, we need not be sur- 
prised that superficial or wrongly-conceived 
portraits should for a while be the most 
popular, or that Washington’s family and 
friends were pleased with portraits of him 
that were very far from truthful renderings. 

We may readily imagine now how diffi- 
cult it was for people who were about 
Washington during his active life to know 
him thoroughly well. Besides his reserved 
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and decorous manner, which doubtless was 
of a quality to impress’ even his valet, he 
was hedgtd about with the dignity of office 
and the prestige of success. The very 
quality of the work he did was calculated 
to strongly impress almost every order of 
mind with a sense of great power. It wag 
not like the work of the poet or artist, which, 
when it is true, because of its utter sim. 
plicity and lack of the outer trappings of 
pomp and power, does not impress the aver. 
age mind with a sense of its magnitude. In 
the lapse of time, however, that has inter. 
vened since his day these extraneous con. 
ditions of power, having become inopera- 
tive, we may look more directly at the sim. 
ple elements that have made his figure so 
large and gracious, and fixed his place in 
history beyond cavil or doubt. 

He lived naturally, made good servants 
of his passions, and called into life all the 
germs of his higher nature by doing what 
was before him to do with all his might. 

These are the elements that make men 
great and strong in life; but it was not 
these things the ardent Ceracchi saw in 
Washington or that its admirers saw in his 
bust. He had turned the current of his 
life into unhealthy ways; fanned his pas. 
sions so hot that they burnt up all natural- 
ness within him and made of whatever his 
hands fashioned but an empty shell. The 
qualities of his bust are of a kind that stand 
out to meet you, and make it tosay: ‘‘ See 
how great am I!” And this of a man to 
whom such a thing would have been im. 
possible; who, possibly, never had another 
thought in life than to do the work that 
was before him. So strong, though, are 
the fetters of custom that men will admire 
in art what would insult them in Nature. 

Some of the liberties taken by this sculp- 
tor to make his subject fit an unwarranted 
conception may be regarded with interest, 
as showing by what shallow expedients his 
work was made to impose upon people who 
ought to have known better. Washing. 
ton’s head, for example, as shown in the 
life-cast, reached its highest point at the 
coronal suture; while in Ceracchi’s bust it 
occurs further back, giving prominence. ag 
phenologists would have it, to the qualities 
of firmness and self-esteem, at the expense 
of others of a higher nature. A horizon- 
tal line drawn from the point of the chin to 
the back of the neck will be found pro- 
portionately nearly two inches longer than 
in the cast. The neck bears a relative dis- 
proportion, the forehead being small and 
compressed. These distortions, as a whole, 
serve to express a stubborn, domineering 
nature, in which the animal has precedence 
of every other quality; while in the cast, 
as in the life of the man, a just equipoise 
of the animal and intellect is excellently 
well expressed. 

We in this day may see easily enough 
the qualities of mind and heart that raised 
Washington above the men of his time; 
that have given him a higher place in 
history than has been gained by men whose 
intellects were of further reach; the integ- 
rity and balance that outweigh genius, 
unless genius is built upon them. But these } 
things were not so clearly seen in his own 
day. ‘‘Simple truth, miscall’d simplicitie,” 
is hardest of all things to comprehend, see- 
ing that men love darkness rather than 
light. The artist, though, should not; forthe 
faculties that go to make an artist are , 
properly those which see beyond the ephem- 
eral conditions of life, into the soul of 
things, and, working outward, so adjust ex 
ternal expressions, giving to each a signifi- 
cance and relation to all, that the imagint 
tion is quickened into life and carried a 
erringly toward an apprehension of truth. 
Even amongst those, however, who have 
to do with the imitative arts the principle 
of limitation obtains. They repell, and are 
in turn repelled themselves, by reason of 
antagonisms that have not been removed by 
development. The many see but super 
ficially, and deal with form and color by 
formula, without knowledge of the springs 
of life, of which these are but as the raiment. 

Whether the artist seeks to express what is 
in him through color, or form, or words, 
his language is good in that proportion 
that it is lost to all sense in the truth it bears. 
He must be strong enough always to make 
his means subserve the highest capabilities 
of his nature; or, once using them apart, 
like unharnessed passions, they will make @ 
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slave of him, and, having their source in 
something less than themselves, be empty. 

We may not expect of all artists that they 
shall see nature healthily or with their own 
eyes. It is in the nature of men to look at 
things, in some measure, through each 
other’s spectacles and see them askance. 
Few, indeed, have been strong enough by 
nature and training to seek the truth for 
themselves and render it with an unfalter- 
ing hand. To gain that power costs more 
cf labor and of self-denial than they have 
cared to pay. There are exceptions that we 
all do know; but they have been few, indeed, 
in any of the arts, and Houdon may not be 
considered as one of them. Although, 
possibly, the most considerable sculptor of 
his time, he has not only failed to give us 
all of Nature there is in the cast that served 
him as a study for his statue of Washing- 
ton, but has misrepresented it to that ex- 
tent that his work is of little worth beyond 
the preservation of certain general peculiar- 
ities of the figure, that have been better 
rendered in the paintings of Col. Trumbull. 

The mask made from the statue, which 
has been so generally mistaken for the cast 
from life, has about it qualities that might 
well lead even an expert to such a conclu- 
sion. It was a custom in Houdon’s time, 
that prevailed quite generally amongst 
sculptors, to treat portrait busts formally, 
and to disregard those inequalities that 
occur in Nature and have so much to do 
with the expression of indjviduality. These 
were in a great measure preserved by Hou- 
don, and, though not accentuated to the 
point of significance, still carry such 
evidences of integrity as an artist of his 
caliber would have left after an attempt to 
repair the defects of a cast. In so far as 
measurements are concerned, the mask does 
not differ essentially from the life-cast. 
There are little discrepancies here and 
there—such, for example, as the chin being 
too Tong; but the face as a whole has a pulpy 
and inane expression, so far apart from the 
Vite-cast as to render a close comparison en- 
tirely superfluous. This mask, however, has 
had more to do with forming the popular 
conception of Washington than even Stuart’s 
original portrait, which, while it is much 
the best portrait that has been done of him, 
has not been well engraved or copied. 
Even the copies made by Stuart himself are 
quite indifferent? The mask, however, has 
been greatly multiplied by means of casts, 
and has served almost every artist who has 
attempted a portrait of Washington since 
his death as a foundation to build upon. 
Indeed, it has been suggested as evident 
that Stuart had recourse to this mask, in 
default of the requisite number of sittings; 
and it may possibly be true, for his portrait 
presents certain similar defects, which an 
artist of his ability would have avoided in 
painting from life. However this may be, 
it is certain that Stuart’s original painting 
is out of drawing, and calculated to convey 
quite an indifferent idea as to what Wash- 
ington looked like. Although it is not with- 
out a certain easy dignity, it is of a kind 
that seems very superficial when compared 
with the life-cast. Washington’s was, 
indeed, a superb head and expresses through- 
out the very highest type of man. In look- 
ing at the cast, we no longer wonder that 
he should have so impressed himself upon 
his time or that, despite his unsymmetrical 
figure, he should have been considered 
remarkably handsome. 

It is much to be regretted that Houdon 
did not leave the life-cast intact, although 
he has done nothing more than open the 
eyes. Even so little as that is sufficient to 
take much from its interest and value. A 
cast made from Nature, while its qualities 
are far from artistic ones, has an integrity 
that a true artist would no more think of dis- 
turbing than he would think of painting 
over a photograph. A capable artist may 
evolve from either a photograph or cast a 
portrait bearing all of essential truth that 
either of them have, and, knowing their de- 
fects, add much that they are incapable of 
giving. But, todoso much, he must be better 
grounded in knowledge of art than the body 
of portrait painters or sculptors are, and 
certainly much abler than any of the artists 
who have given us portraits of Washington; 
for they certainly all fall far short of the 
cast, and, however successfully it may be 
rendered in the future, it will still always 


have a peculiar value and great interest all 
its own. 








ACROSS THE SEA. 


BY MARIE RADCLIFFE BUTLER. - 





Att I know of love is this : 

It is something that we miss, 
Never something we forget. 
For a golden hour is set 
Evermore in memory 

When you went across the sea. 


What we said I cannot tell ; 

What we thought I know full well. 
Hope was fair and speech was true, 
Life was golden through and through, 
When you told me, tenderly, 

You were going across the sea. 


I remember how your eyes 

Dimmed with tears of strange surprise 
When my trembling head was laid 

On the shoulder God had made 

For my rest, though it should be 
Going from me o’er the sea. 


When the parting came, at last, 

How your dear eyes held me fast, 
While my quivering heart was pressed 
Close and closer to your breast. 

*T was a blissful dream to me ; 

But you went across the sea. 


Ah! I should not tell a dream. 
Love is not a woman’s theme. 
She should only patient wait, 
Take or lose the gift of fate ; 
Weep, if must be, silently, 
For a love across the sea. 


This is long ago; and now, 

With no kisses on my brow, 

Love its solemn fast will keep 
Through my waking and my sleep. 
When I dream again, ’twill be 

I that go across the sea. 





PRINCETON COLLEGE. 





BY WILLIAM HAYES WARD, D.D. 





FOUNDED nearly thirty years before the 
Declaration of Independence, the College 
of New Jersey, in Princeton, is one of the 
oldest in the United States. For almost a 
century and a half it has been the chief in- 
stitution of learning supported and _ patron- 
ized by the Presbyterian Church, till late- 
ly the largest and, out of New Fngland, 
the leading and wealthiest church of the 
country. Idoubtif any other institution 
can point to amore honorable succession 
of presidents than that which includes the 
names of Aaron Burr, the elder, Jonathan 
Edwards, Samuel Davies, Samuel Finley, 
John Witherspoon, Ashbel Green, John 
Maclean, and James McCosh. If Prince- 
ton College has not held and does not hold 
a position as high asthe highest in the 
country, it must be because of failures of 
administration, which have counteracted 
admirable advantages. 

It can hardly be denied that the College 
has not accomplished nearly as much as it 
ought. Though having a larger field than 
Harvard or Yale from which it would 
naturally draw its students, it never yet has 
graduated a hundred in a class, and but 
five classes in its history thus far have had 
over eighty. It has until very lately been poor 
in property and poorer in the appliances of 
instruction. It has been a conservative in 
stitution, in a conservative town, and the 
curriculum of fifty years ago was thought 
for the most part sufficient for this new 
day of new sciences. And yet the first 
telegraphic signal ever made by magnetism 
was sent from the lecture-room of Prof. 
Henry to his house in Princeton, before 
Morse adapted to it an alphabet; and John 
Torrey, the greatest botanist that America 
has yet produced, was for some years its 
professor of chemistry and natural _his- 
tory. 

The election of President MeCosh may 
be taken as the date of a new and more 
stirring spirit in the counsels of Princeton 
College. Iwas in Princeton on the day of 
his inauguration, eight years ago, and to 
one who was familiar with the enterprise 
which marks the colleges of New En 
gland and their daughters in the West the 
condition of things in Princeton was simply 
painful. Greek and Latin were taught, 
and, I presume, taught well enough, after 
the style current before the birth of the 
science of comparative philology. Mathe- 
matics had a good instructor, and so had 
metaphysics, in the person of Profess- 
or Atwater, an accomplished scholar. 
Astronomy was taught by an admirable 
man, Professor Stephen Alexander, now 


forty-two years in the service of the College. 
In science the only sign of life was the 
growing walls of the Halsted Observatory, 
which from that time to this has had no 
telescope to mount in its dome. The cabi- 
nets were shabby and worthless. I have 
seen much better in a five-years-old college 
in the West. The Campus, shaded by 
ancient trees, and the venerable dormitories, 
which had seen the British occupation and 
the escape of Washington, seemed to sug- 
gest the last century, rather than the present. 

During the past eight years Princeton 
College has been almost utterly changed 
externally. It has received gifts scarcely 
paralleled for amount, and has used them 
so as to make it to the eye quite another 
institution. Some of the credit of this is due 
to the energy of President McCosh, although 
not nearly so much as has been claimed for 
him, or as he has been falsely, I presume, 
reported ‘as claiming for himself abroad. 
The larger part of the gifts received by the 
College have come from that most munifi- 
cent patron, Mr. John C. Green, who 
has given it its library building, its 
Dickinson Hall for lecture-rooms, and 
who has endowed the Scientific School 
which bears his name, and erected for it a 
very large and admirably-designed building, 
and who by his will has left to the Collegea 
further sum, which is likely to amount to 
nearly two millions of dollars. These mag- 
nificent gifts, which have made President 
McCosh’s term so successful, were secured 
before his election, and had long been await- 
ing some change of management, and were 
made over to the institution while Professor 
Green, of the Theological Seminary, to 
whom the presidency was first tendered, had 
the proposition under consideration. Mr. 
Green desired to see the College commence 
a new career of vigorous usefulness; and, as 
he had long intended, he gave it his help 
immediately on the retirement of the old 
president. 

But President McCosh has been no cipher 
in the management of the College of New 
Jersey. He brought to it a wide reputa- 
tion, which has been of no small service 
to the institution. He has strengthened it 
by his fame at home and abroad as a meta- 
physician. He has set an admirable exam- 
ple to his colleagues and to his pupils in 
public literary labor. For, while it is the 
class-room instruction and the personal in- 
fluence by which students are mainly 
molded, they are not a little stimulated by 
the example of literary industry; and almost 
exclusively by this industry does the Col- 
lege justify to the world the scholarly 
retirement of its instructors. President 
McCosh is to be credited, too, with the in- 
fluence which has secured to the College 
from Mr. Marquand and Mr. Bonner an ex- 
cellent gymnasium, said to be better than 
is possessed by any other college. It is 
well supplied not only with the ordinary 
conveniences for swinging and pulling, but 
with billiard tables, which look innocent 
enough with no bar in the background. 

The calling to the presidency of Prince- 
ton College of a foreigner was a somewhat 
hazardous experiment; but it has not been 
an unsuccessful one. The classes are much 
larger than ever before and the College is 
more before the public, as the presi- 
dent has been very faithful in the 
task of keeping it talked about. He 
has worked successfully for students, and 
encouraged them by prizes in study and 
by giving them facilities for athletic con- 
tests with other colleges. He cannot be 
said to be very popular with them or with 
Presbyterian clergymen or American schol- 
ars. The reports that sometimes creep into 
the papers about the disturbances in his 
class-rooms are not much exaggerated; al- 
though in one case, when a reporter was 
present and published a sensational story 
about firing off torpedoes and other out- 
rageous and insulting conduct in the recita- 
tion- , I suspect that a special perform- 
ance was gotten up by a few mischief-mak- 
ers, for the reporter’s amusement. Still 
nothing of the sort ought to be possible; but 
one who is hasty and testy in his language 
rather invites the badgering which he re- 
ceives. And, indeed, Dr. McCosh’s some- 
what overbearing way has exposed him, if 
reports speak true, to not a few sharp re- 


bukes from those with whom he has had to | 





sit in council. The public has had a taste 
of this tendency of his now and then, as in 
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his somewhat supercilious treatment of the 
writings of other American metaphysicians 
—notably President Hopkins; and in his 
course toward those who were less cordial 
than heto the Presbyterian sustentation 
scheme, which he imported from Great 
Britain and which has now nearly col- 
lapsed. In the last matter he at last aroused 
Dr. Van Dyke, who rebuked him publicly 
in language so sharp and yet so gentlemanly 
as to have the desired effect. But it is not 
rare for a manof strong mind and who has 
the right to have positive views, to be im- 
patient of suggestions which he feels he 
does not need, and even to resent opposi- 
tion. 

For the progress which Princeton College 
may lItave made during the eight years of 
President McCosh’s administration, in the 
matter of the instruction provided, we 
should not look to the old departments so 
much as to the new. In languages the 
Greek instruction is the same as it has been, 
but is likely soon to be strengthened by the 
appointment of an assistant professor. He 
should be one who is an original student, 
and, if possible, an investigator in new 
fields. Such young men we have and they 
can be found for the looking. A Greek 
professor should know that there is a class 
of languages called Aryan, and that the 
Sanskrit is their type. Mr. W. A. Packard 
has been for six years professor of Latin 
and is one of the best teachers in the coun- 
try. But he might well feel that the stand- 
ard for admission in the languages should 
be so raised as to make a professor’s work 
somewhat less tutorial. With Dr. McCosh 
and Professor Atwater to teach mental and 
moral philosophy, there is no lack in this 
department. The mathematics to which 
college students can aspire do not change; 
and there is nothing new in them, except it 
be in the teacher’s magnetic enthusiasm. 
Rhetoric and English literature are estab- 
lished studies, having their familiar routine 
of instruction; but the history of the En- 
glish language and the Anglo-Saxon from 
which it springs do not seem to have yet 
entered into the curriculum of the College. 

It is in the sciences that progress 1s to be 
noted, if anywhere. A college must pre- 
serve the pre-eminence of the old human- 
ities, and make them more attractive as 
means of culture; but it must also recog- 
nize that the progress of the century is 
almost exclusively in the sciences. The 
next half century, it is easy to see, is to be 
marked by strong, deep thinking on the 
problems that are connected with the origin 
of life and the character of vital functions 
and by study of the intimate relations of 
the atoms of which the worlds are made. 
The college which forgets this, which does 
not try to help in this inevitable line of 
thought, might about as well go out of the 
world in which it forgets it is. Thanks to 
Mr. John C. Green’s munificent gift, Prince- 
ton College has not entirely forgotten the 
century. The scientific building has over 
one of its doors in gilt a figure of the process 
for manufacturing hydrogen, if Iremember, 
with the reaction expressed, as I particular- 
ly noticed, in the modern notation. Such 
a department depends entirely upon the 
character of its instructors; and I am glad 
tosay that, although they are too few, they 
are some of them admirable men. Pro- 
fessor C. F. Brackett, who teaches physics, 
is one of the most energetic and compe- 
tent instructors in the country—a young 
man, and one who sets the example to his 
pupils of original experiment and_ re- 
search, showing them how to investigate, 
and how to manufacture the apparatus there- 
for. Professor Cornwall, another late 
comer to this department, is a young teach- 
er in analytical chemistry of excellent 
promise; but he ought not to have mineral- 
ogy also imposed upon him. It is remark- 
able that all departments of biology, both 
animal and vegetable, should be given to a 
single man. The history of his appoint- 
ment illustrates a not uncommon mistake 
of the trustees of Christian institutions. It 
was desired to find a man for professor in 
these departments who was not a Darwin- 
ian. The man could not be found in this 
country; for it is remarkable that of 


the students of Agassiz scarce one fol- 
lowed him in his rejection of development. 
But Dr. McCosh happened to know of a 
graduate of the University of London, who 
had secured his degree of Ph.D. by his 
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eXaminations especially in these sciences, 
who had become a clergyman, and who had 
been employed for some time as an evangel- 
ist, engaged in the Moody and Sankey and 
similar meetings. The appointment was 


given to him, and for the year or two that’ 


he has been in Pringeton he has been try- 
ing to get acquainted with the departments 
which he has to teach. He is still almost 
totally ignorant of our American fauna and 
flora; but he is earnest and faithful in the 
religious meetings of the College, where his 
tastes and abilities most lie. The blame, 
in such a case, rests not on the man, but on 
those who have put him in a place for which 
he is not qualified. Darwinism—or the 
theory of development, rather—may not be 
true; but it is not necessarily irreverential, 
and he is the best man who, in a sincere 
search after God’s very truth, will teach his 
pupils how to work and who will arouse in 
them an enthusiasm for study and investi- 
gation. It may be that development as a 
theory is, like the single fluid theory of 
electricity, quite too simple and beautiful 
to be true; but it has proved an admirable 
incentive to research, and it is an act foolish 
beyond all expression for Christianity to 
assume that it is a foe or to make it such. 

Except ina single department, the cabinets 
of the College do not show any creditable 
work done at Princeton. Professor Guyot, 
who has long held the post as professor of 
geology and physical geography, has never 
done anything for them. His health is 
now quite poor. They contain nothing of 
any account but what appears to have been 
bought with money. Nearly everything 
except a set of Professor Ward’s immense 
casts of fossils, seems to have been pur- 
chased in foreign collections. Professor 
Marsh has crowded the Yale cabinets with 
fossils of new reptiles and birds brought 
from the New Jersey Green Sand; but 
Princeton, just on the edge of the marl, 
does not seem to have a bone. If there 
are fossil sharks’ teeth anywhere in the 
cabinet from the state, I did not see them; 
but I did see them from the Paris Basin. 
There is an excellent collection purchased 
abroad of Danish and Swiss prehistoric 
flint and bone weapons and implements; 
but hardly one from America. The only 
work in the museums which reflects credit 
on anybody is that done in the Scientific 
School by the assistant curator, Mr. W. 
D. Scott, who is scarce more than a boy 
and has been at Princeton but a year. In 
that time he has wrought wonders and has 
made an admirable collection, especially of 
the birds of the region, and has secured ex- 
tremely good suites of specimens from the 
Smithsonian Institution and the Cambridge 
Museum of Comparative Zodlogy. I 
noticed some very excellent work of his in 
embryology. Apart from what he has done, 
there is scarcely anything except a few old 
turtles and fish-skins, and some shells 
which he has not yet had time to name. But 
he has already made this room the most at- 
tractive and promising in the institution. 
I have never seen him, and I wonder 
whether he is a Darwinian. 

Princeton College will have, through its 
bequest from Mr. Green, the wealth that it 
needs. Its first duty will be to secure good 
instructors. Its president and trustees 
should remember that it is not the buildings 
of a college, but its men, that give it 
strength and credit. They do their work 
best for a college who are able to recognize 
and appreciate real ability, and secure it in 
the faculty, and who will then encourage 
such independent research as will give the 
college honor as a leader, and not a follow- 
er afar off, in the progress of learning. 
And, above all, the officers of an institution 
prove themselves enemies of religion who 
fear the antagonisms of science, or who 
put themselves as obstructionists in its way, 
in this day, when the world’s greatest prog- 
ress is to be made by the devotees of science. 





Tue Bishop of Calcutta, Dr. Milman, died 
recently, while on a tour of visitation in the 
Punjaub. Dr. Milman, though a fine scholar, an 
ndefatigable worker, and an estimable man in 
private life, will be chiefly remembered in mis- 
sionary history as the intolerant High Church- 
man who sowed seeds of discord among the 
Kals of the Chota-Nagpore and the Karens of 


Burmah. The sees of Caleutta and Bombay are . 
The bishop of the third 


now both vacant, 
Indian diocese (that of Madras) is a Low 
Churchman. 





Biblical Research, 


Much is said in guide-books and other books 
about the genuine sorrow displayed by the 
Jews at the wailing-place in Jerusalem, and of 
the special lamentations indulged in by them 
there. But several repeated visits to that place 
and repeated conversations with the Jews there 
at different times give the writer quite a differ- 
ent idea from that which is generally held. In 
the first place, while some of the Jews, both 
men and women, are, undoubtedly, sincere and 
shed genuine tears and kiss the stones with 
deep feeling, the bulk of the congregation dis- 
play no more feeling than any other congrega- 
tion of perfunctory worshipers. Many of the 
women sit on the pavement and smoke cigar- 
ettes while reading their prayers. Generally, 
also, a few paras will purchase any amount 
of wailing that the spectator may desire. 
Nearly all of the Jews in Jerusalem speak Ger- 
man or Italian, and are always ready to 
converse with a stranger at their wailing- 
place, especially if he understands Hebrew. 
The writer learned from them that they pay 
fifty thousand piasters annually for the priv- 
ilege of ‘‘ wailing’ there, and that it is to 
them only like a very sacred place for prayers. 
In the next place, it is not true that they have 
any special liturgy for that place, contrary to 
what guide-books and the multifarious liter- 
ature on the subject say. They assemble ev- 
ery Sabbath eve (Friday, P. M., toward sunset), 
every Sabbath day, every new moon, and other 
feast day, and pray the regular prayers of the 
day, and read the regular Scripture lessons of 
the day, which, as is well known, vary some- 
what among the different sects or nationalities 
of the Jews. The writer was informed in 
Jerusalem that Friday is a special day for 
lamentation, and even for cursing their op- 
pressors ; but on Friday he found that it was 
untrue. Indeed, on one Friday that he was 
there the lesson forthe day, which all were 
reading when they severally went through the 
service (for there is no congregational service— 
every man, woman, or child prays for himself, 
except when a little knot does it together), was 
the Psalm beginning “‘O come let us sing 
unto the Lord. Let us make a joyful noise to 
the Rock of our Salvation.”” The collection of 
Hebrew books in the hands of the Jews at the 
wailing-place is quite a treat to the lover of 
Hebrew bibliography. All sizes, types, styles, 
and presses are represented. 





....The correct reading of the inscription on 
the gold armille found some time since by 
Gen. Di Cesnola, at ancient Curium, in Cyprus, 
appears to be the following, as read independ- 
ently by Prof. Hall, of Beirut, M. Demetri 
Pierides, of Larnaca, and the late Dr. Justus 
Siegismund : e. te. wa, to, ro. | to. pa. po. pa. si. 
le. wo. se, That is: ‘E@eFa(v)dpw tw Tage 
BaowteFoc.”’ ‘ [The armille] of Ethevander, 
King of Paphos.’’ The inscription reads from left 
to right, contrary to the usual style in Cypriote, 
but like most of the inscriptions found in the 
western part of the island. The inscription is 
the same on each one of the two armlets, 
though the characters are somewhat differently 
formed. The reading was difficult, on account 
of the occurrence of two very remarkable vari- 
ants of known characters. The discovery of 
these variants throws light upon some hitherto 
undecipherable places, particularly upon one 
inscription of the Cesnola collection in New 
York. 

....Three unpublished inscriptions in the 
Cypriote character are in possession of M. 
Pierides, of Larnaca, Cyprus, of which his 
friends have ‘‘squeezes,”’ and which have been 
read, except where obliterated characters in- 
fere. The deciphering of the British Museum 
inscription by Prof. Hall, last October, which 
appeared in THE INDEPENDENT at the time, 
furnished the key to two of these inscriptions. 
Deference to the wishes of M. Pierides, who 
intends to publish them himself, when ready, 
has prevented their appearance thus far. We 
presume they will first be seen in the transac- 
tions of the Society of Biblical Archeology in 
London. 


.... At the last meeting of the Paris Academy 
of Inscriptions a discovery was announced by 
M. Chabas, a noted Egyptologist, confirmed by 
M. de Saulcy, which fixed the reign of Men- 
cheres at 3010 B. C. This would settle the date 
of the three great pyramids, of which one was 
built”by Mencheres and all by this dynasty. 
Menes, the first king of Egypt, would, according 
to this discovery, belong to the fortieth century 
before Christ. 


....A Christian oratory has been discovered 
at Macao, China, belonging to the fifth century, 
ornamented with paintings representing the 
Saviour followed by his disciples. We notice 


that a suggestion is made in an Eastern paper. 
that it is not improbable that there may be yet 
in existence in China remains of the writings of 
the Nestorian Christian missionaries, which 
should be looked for, 





Fine Arts. 


THE extra summer exhibition of paintings, 
on the loan principle, is in a fair way of being 
carried out in a very successful manner; but 
the loans of choice works of art are not so 
general nor so extensive as they might have 
been. The committee do not seem to have 
secured anything from the collections of John 
Hoey, James Lenox, or the Aspinwall gallery, 
and the Belmont collection was opened to the 
public forfour days only, when the exhorbitant 
admission fee of fifty cents was charged. The 
committee of arrangements felt themselves 
under an obligation to refuse pictures which 
are still the property of the artists, confining 
the works hung in the National Academy of 
Design strictly to selections from private gal- 
leries. The collection belonging to Mr. John 
Taylor Johnston, which is about equally made 
up of foreign and native productions, will 
be exhibited exclusively in the gallery of 
the Metropolitan Art Museum, in Fourteenth 
Street. The paintings in what is called 
Mr. Belniont’s “ gallery’? have all been ex- 
hibited before on various occasions; but, of 
course, they will be new to many thousands 
who would avail themselves of the opportunity 
of seeing them if the time were prolonged. 
They are all foreign works, and mostly of the 
class designated by the untranslatable term 
genre, Which everybody understands but nobody 
can define. Mr. Belmont’s taste for art does 
not extend in the direction of American paint- 
ings. Being an Austrian, he prefers Continental 
pictures, and English artists find no more favor 
in his eyes than American. There are two 
small pictures, it is true, in the collection 
which are the work of New York artists—one a 
marine subject, by Mr. Bierstadt, who is by 
birth and education a German; and the other 
by J. B. Irving, a native South Carolinian, who 
is thoroughly French and a close imitator of 
Meissonier in his style. None of the Belmont 
pictures are the best productions of the artists 
they represent, unless it be the ‘ Twins,” by 
Bouguereau, and the ‘‘ Good Sister,’’ by Merle. 
The example of Knaus is a very fine picture; 
but several better examples of his style 
have been exhibited in New York. The 
“Chess Players,’? by Meissonier, is one of 
his superior works, painted before be became 
ambitious of representing historical battle- 
fields ; but it is inferior to another and earlier 
work of the same subject, which was the first 
and finest example of this master artist that 
was ever seen in New York. The Gerome 
in the collection, called the ‘Slave Market,’’ 
is a disgusting subject, and altogether inferior 
to the ‘‘ Almeh ”’ in the possession of Mr. Hoey. 
In looking at such a collection of cabinet pic- 
tures, mostly of subjects wholly devoid of 
refined sentiment or lofty feeling, one longs for 
an unaffected human face, the portrait of a 
man or woman painted by a master hand. But 
there is nothing of the kind in the Belmont col- 
lection. There will, we presume, be a good 
many such in the paintings exhibited in the 
gallery of the National Academy of Design. It 
is understood that the Metropolitan Art Mu- 
seum and the National Academy of Design are 
to be jointly benefited by the profits of this 
midsummer Centennial Exhibition. 





.... Weare glad to learn that the Central Park 
is at last to be made the receptacle of a statue 
commemorative of a native New Yorker. The 
Park has hitherto been used as an out-door 
place of refuge for foreign statuary; but at last 
it is to be graced by the effigy of a New Yorker 
whom New Yorkers knew and honored. Mr. 
W. H. Appleton, the publisher, though not 
himself a native of the state and never a Repub- 
lican, has addressed a letter to the Park Com- 
missioners signifying his intention to present a 
statue in bronze of the late Wm. H. Seward, to 
be set up in Central Park, if agreeable to the 
Commissioners. The statue was made by Ran- 
dolph Rogers, an American sculptor in Rome, 
and cast at Munich, in Germany. Its cost is 
$25,000. It is on the way hither. As soon as 
the Commissioners can inspect and pass upon 
it as a work of art they will decide in regard to 
accepting it and upon its position in the Park. 


....dames Lorimer Graham, Jr., late Amer- 
ican consul at Florence, is buried in the Protest- 
ant cemetery of that city. His widow, Mrs. 
Josephine Garner Graham, has commissioned 
Mr. Launt Thompson, the sculptor, who resides 
in Florence at present, to design an appropriate 
monument, at a cost, it is reported, of $50,000. 


.-..Mr. Le Clear, of the studio in Tenth St., 
has been very successful in painting a portrait 
of the late A. T. Stewart, and O’Donovan, the 
sculptor, has been equally successful in model- 
ing a head from the cast taken of Mr. Stewart’s 
face immediately after his death. 


.-.-Robert Cushing, the sculptor, whose 
plaster portrait-bust of the late Gerrit Smith 
was noticed several weeks ago, has received a 
eommission to reproduce the work in marble 





for Mrs, Miller, the daughter of Mr. Smith, 
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_ Hevsonalities, 


A Goop many semi-obscure men are now 
coming prominently before the public, ang 
among them is Senator Morrill, of Maine, who, 
doubtless, would have been better known if he 
had not been partially obscured by his name. . 
sake in the Senate from the State of Vermont, 
whose championship of the Tariff has rendereg 
him a sort of bete noir to all zealous free traq- 
ers. Mr. Morrill, of Maine, was last week 
transferred to the Treasury Department, to fij] 
the place made vacant by the resignation of 
Mr. Bristow. Mr. Morrill was born in Kennebee 
County, in Maine, in the year 1815, and wag 
educated at Waterville College, now calleq 
Colby University, and has been for many years 
a resident of Augusta. He was at the outset of 
his political career a Democrat; but when Sep. 
ator Hamlin joined the Republicans Mr. Mor. 
rill followed him, and, after being elected goy. 
érnor twice, he succeeded Mr. Hamlin in the 
Senate when that gentleman was elected Vice. 
President. Mr. Morrill is the fourth native of 
Maine who has filled the office of Secretary of 
the Treasury, the others being Gcorge Evans, 
William Pitt Fessenden, and Hugh McCulloch, 





.-..John Neal, the venerable author, who 
was a more famous man in letters half a cen- 
tury ago than the author of ‘ Thanatopsis,” 
died in Portland, last week, at the age of 83, 
nearly forgotten, and on the same day that 
Mr. Bryant, who is only a year his junior, re- 
ceived a silver vase from his personal friends 
as a token of their esteem and admiration of 
his works. John Neal had been an unsuccess- 
ful dry-goods merchant and a partner of the 
late John Pierrepoht, and both of them took to 
literature after their failure in trade. Neal 
wrote novels, histories, tragedies, and poems; 
contributed criticisms and essays to Blackwood’s 
Magazine when it was edited by Kit North, 
translated Bentham’s works into English ; and, 
on his return to this country, he started a week- 
ly paper in Portland, which he called The Yan- 
kee. For the last forty years he has been a law- 
yer. A New York evening paper, in noticing 
his decease, confounds him with Joseph C. 
Neal, of New Hampshire, author of “ Charcoal 
Sketches,’? who died in Philadelphia, some 
twenty odd years ago. 


...-Prof. Sidney Colvin thinks that the supe- 
riority of English writing in newspapers and 
magazines exists at the cost of superiority in 
serious literature, and especially in the Iter. 

ture of learning. He thinks that jounalistic 
employment of high talent is one of the great 
wastes of a wasteful generation. We are all of 
us sufferers by the waste. A hundred newspa- 
per and magazine articlesyin which the best 
ideas are tossed out incomplete, leave us where 
they found us. A single book, in which a mod- 
erately good idea is worked out to completion, 
carries us a step onward. Evidently Mr. Colvin 
knows what he writes of, as he is himself an 
able journalistic reviewer. 


....-The London Gazette announces the eleva- 
tion of Lord Northbrook to the dignity of 
viscount and earl of the United Kingdom, by 
the names, styles, and titles of Viscount Baring, 
of Lee, in the County of Kent, and Earl of 
Northbrook, in the County of Southampton. 80 
the title of the heir of Earl Northbrook is Lord 
Baring. This is the third peerage, besides 4 
baronetcy, that has been conferred upon the 
house of Baring Brothers. The two brothers 
who founded the firm married the two daughters 
of U. 8. Senator Bingham, of Philadelphia. 


....Count Marchand, who died last week, in 
Paris, had a remakable career. Born in the 
stormy days of the French Revolution, he en- 
tered the personal service of Napoleon at the 
age of twenty, and thenceforth shared the for- 
tunes of his chief. He went with him to Elba, 
shared his captivity in St. Helena, and was 
made one of the executors of the Emperor's 
will, After seeing the proscribed dynasty re 
stored, Count Marchand witnessed its over 
throw, in 1870. 


...-The middle name of the Republican cal 
didate for the Presidency is Birchard. He took 
his degree of B. C. L. at Cambridge, in 1845, gr 
uating in the same class with Governor Arnold, 
of Rhode Island, Wm. Goodwin Russell, Hor 
ace Binney Sargent, and Levi Thaxter, the 
husband of Celia Thaxter, of Appledore, Isle 
of Shoals. 


...-Ex-King George of Hanover, who is also 
Duke of Cumberland, has been made a general 
and his oldest son a colonel in the British army, 
But, as the ex-king has been blind from bis 
birth, he is not likely to render any military 
service beyond drawing his pay and rations. 


....It is said that the Rev. Josiah Henson, 
the original “Uncle Tom” of Mrs. Stowe’s 
novel, is alive, and departed for Liverpool last 
Saturday, from Boston. 

....James Baird, of Cambusdoon, Scotland, 
the millionaire ironmaster, who recently gave 
$2,500,000 to the Scottish, Church, died last 
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Srience, 


In the Philadelphia papers we note full 
reports of arecent discussion before the Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences on the question of 
cross-fertilization by insect agency, between 
Mr. Thomas Meehan and Professor Asa Gray. 
Mr. Meehan remarked that there was no doubt 
that some plants have flowers which, so far as 
we at present know, are incapable of self-fer- 
tilization and are fertilized only by the agency 
of insects ; but he differed from his friend as to 
the extent to which these facts prevail and in 
the interpretation of the facts. A large num- 
ber of flowers are fertilized by their own pollen 
that are claimed as illustrations of the other 
view, and he did not know how far these errors 
had prevailed; and then he thought that the 
fact was patent that self-fertilizers had main- 
tained their hold and fought their way through 
the world and through the ages as well 
as or better than those which exhibit what is 
claimed as a “horror of close breeding.” 
Scrophularia had been so claimed ; but S. canina 
was a self-fertilizer. The anthers were folded 
back in the corolla and one by one straightened 
out, carrying the anther to the apex of the 
pistil, where the pollen was ejected. The pollen 
was of a beautiful orange color, and it could be 
seen by the naked eye alone that none of the 
stigmas had pollen till they received it each 
from its own flower. Referring to the dande- 
lion, he said the pistil grew through the mass 
of pollen, carrying a quantity with it. Reaching 
its maximum growth, the pistil curved, making 
a ‘ pot-hook,”’ then, cleaving at the apex first 
on the upper side, spread its lobes out in finally 
opposite curved arms, its own pollen falling in 
at this first cleaving of the apex. Oxeye 
daisy, in a similar but still more easy way, self- 
fertilized. Independent of this, he urged that 
in many localities where sweet flowers were 
abundant winged insects did not visit these 
two flowers to any extent. In his vicinity, for 
instance, he had never seen any on these two 
species. He made the point that, even though 
one composite flower was fertilized by another in 
the same head, he thought that physiologically 
flowers side by side ina composite head were 
as much brother and sister as anything that 
could be brought up from higher life. The 
physiological value of such cross-fertilization, 
he thought, must be drawn to a very fine point. 
As regards the red clover, which is said to have 
such nice arrangements for cross-fertilization, 
even to the exclusion of the honey-bee ani for 
the exclusive use of the humble-bee, Mr. 
Meehan said the humble-bee did not enter the 
mouth at all, but collected the honey by slit- 
ting the tube from the outside. Professor 
Gray replied to Mr. Meehan that when he 
spoke of Scrophularia, in ““How Plants Behave,” 
he had reference to S. nodosa; and he described 
how he understood that species to act when in 
flower, and was sure, from that behavior, that 
that species could not fertilize itself. The facts 
pointed out by Mr. M. in S. canina were in some 
respects new to him; but he felt sure 
that a careful examination would show his 
friend to be wrong, and that it did not 
fertilize itself. In regard to dandelion, 
numerous insects visited it, near him; and, 
though he would not say it might not occasion- 
ally fertilize itself, he was sure it had to be in 
most cases fertilized from other flowers in order 
to seed. And he had no doubt that was true of 
ox-eye daisy also. Clover he said he had never 
examined critically himself, with a view to its 
bearing on these questions ; but he would do so 
the coming summer. 





....To the modern student of biology noth- 
ing is more remarkable than the sudden- 
ness with which striking forms will come into 
existence, and then the tenacity with which 
these forms seem to hold on and reproduce 
themselves. Mr. Darwin and others have taken 
note of these leaping phases of organic be- 
ings ; but, if not referring them to atavism, at 
least, regard thom as somewhat of monstrosi- 
ties, short-lived, and of little account in the 
consideration of the vast periods of time they 
regard as necessary for any very permanent 
modifications of form. Horticulturists, how- 
ever, are continually noting how these sudden- 
ly-introduced forms are as constant and repro- 
duce themselyes through indefinite genera- 
tions as thoroughly as any species in Nature. 
Of this a recent example is given by Mr. Josiah 
Hoopes, an excellent botanist, in the New York 
Tribune. Among a lot of seedling peach trees 
many years ago suddenly appeared a little bushy 
form, which never reached more than two or 
three feet high, and yet would bear a profusion 
of peaches. This went into cultivation as the 
“Ttalian Dwarf Peach.” Though so many 
years age, Mr. Hoopes says it continues to 
reproduce its kind, as do the seedlings raised 
from it. He also instances some varieties of 
fruit which reproduce themselves through 
many generations, and names especially the 
prune and the damson plum (both from one 
original stock) as also some striking varieties 
of peaches. Mr. Darwin, indeed, allows much 
of this hereditary character in his celebrated 








essays on dogs and pigeons ; but he builds his 
varieties in these cases on slow selection by the 
breeders. The great point with Mr. Hoopes’s 
observations is that heredity is just as power- 
ful when the varieties come suddenly into 
existence as when by slow selection. 


.... The migratory locust is committing exten- 
sive ravages in Spain. To show what prompt 
measures are being taken by the Spanish Goy- 
ernment, we quote the following from Nature: 

‘The secretary of the Entomological Society 
of London read a letter he had received from 
the foreign office department, ere dis- 
patch from Her Majesty’s minister at adrid 
relative to the steps taken to check the ravages 
of the locust in Spain. It appeared that consid- 
erable apprehension was felt in many parts of 
Spain that the crops of various kinds would 
suffer greatly this year from the locust, and the 
Cortes had already voted a large sum to enable 
the government to take measures to prevent 
this calamity ; and, by a circular addressed to 
the provincial governors by the Minister of 
‘Fomento,’ published in the Official Gazette, 
they were directed to make use of the military 
forces stationed within their respective districts 
to aid the population in this object. It was 
stated that thirteen provinces were threatened 
with this plague.” 

Poor “ priest-ridden’’ Spain deals much more 
intelligently with the locust than poor poli- 
tician-ridden America, who waits until the mis- 
chief is done, and then blandly authorizes the 
Commissioner of Agriculture to “investigate”’ 
the grasshopper! It is to be hoped that in the 
course of another centennial period the intelli- 
gence of the peopleof the United States may be 
so unanimously and promptly directed that we 
shall be equal to the present central govern- 
ments of Europe in these practical matters. At 
present we are, from want of intelligence and 
decision in our state and national legislatures, 
annually losing from two to five hundred mil- 
lion of dollars’ worth of agricultural products 
from the attacks of injurious plants and insects. 


....-Some time since we noted the remarkable 
experience of Mr. Francis Parkman, of Boston, 
in the fertilization of lilies. The pollen was 
taken from one species and used on another, 
every precaution being taken to guard the flow- 
er from being fertilized by its own pollen; and 
yet, with one solitary exception, the progeny 
were all as exactly like the female parent as if 
its own pollen had been used. We have nowa 
similar instance recorded in the Horticultural 
Magazine, Mr. Engle, of Marietta, Penn., is a 
careful experimenter in raising hybrid fruits. 
Among other things, he endeavored to effect a 
cross between a peach and an apricot. The 
former was used for the female parent, and 
every precaution taken to keep its own pollen 
from having any influence. The apricot pollen 
was used to fertilize the flower, and the flowers 
perfected their fruit. But the progeny, instead 
of being part peach and part apricot, as might 
have been reasonably expected, were true 
peaches in every respect and in time bore pure 
peaches. Many of these so-called experiments 
in horticultural and agricultural journals are at 
best but mere guesses, not worth recording in 
the pages of science; but Mr. Engle is well 
known to be a careful, intelligent man, of the 
same class with Mr. Parkman, and this may be 
taken as being as correct as the average of sci- 
entific observations. These developments are 
very interesting to biological students. 


...-Professor Safford has of late been care- 
fully examining the proper motions of the stars, 
partly with reference to a new determination of 
the sun’s motion through space and partly with 
other objects. The estimates of Struve and 
others as to the velocity of this motion were 
based upon the assumption of a relation be- 
tween the brightness of the stars and their dis- 
tances. For some time, however, it has been 
continually growing more evident that this as- 
sumption is incorrect—that small stars are often 
nearer than bright ones, so that brightness is 
no criterion of distance. Professor Safford 
formulates the result of his work, so far, in the 
following conclusions: (1.) In studying the 
solar motion, the distances (of stars) must be 
assumed with reference to the amount of 
proper motion and (approximately) in inverse 
proportion to it. (2.) The smaller proper mo- 
tions (0.13", or less, annually) need eareful 
study at this time. (3.) There is some hope of 
using the solar motion as a sort of base to ad- 
vance our knowledge of stellar distances. (4.) 
The parallaxes of all stars whose proper motion 
exceeds 1” per annum (about 60 in number) 
should be at once systematically determined by 
a co-operative arrangement. It may be added 
that his preliminary work upon the proper mo- 
tion of about 250 stars entirely confirms the re- 
ceived results as to the direction of the solar 
motion. ; 

.... Within two years many important.works 
on shells and shellfish have been published in 
Europe ; while in this country it would appear 
as if our conchologists were resting on their 
oars. The deformities of mollusks and their 


shells have formed the subject of a work by 
Clessin. He divides the subject into three cat- 
egories: (1) Monstrosities, being changes in 
aoe of considerable amount, limited to the 
animal ; (2) modifications in the shell caused by 
affections of the living organs from without; 
and (3) anomalies in shells caused by mechanical 
injuries, not affecting the animal, . 





Missions, 


MISSIONARY operations have added very 
greatly to our stores of geographical knowl- 
edge. This is at present particularly the case 
with New Guinea. The journals of the mission- 
aries of the London Society engaged on that 
vast and but partially-explored island are in- 
teresting—not through their reports of spiritual 
fruits, of which there are as yet none; but on 
account of the news they bring us of what has 
hitherto been a terra incognita. At the close of 
last year Mr. Macfarlane undertook a tour in 
the ‘Ellengowan” up the Fly River. For 
many miles from its mouth the river partakes 
of the nature of a bay, with numerous inlets. 
The stream is very shallow, and sometimes so 
wide that the shores cannot be discerned 
Further up it becomes narrow, with swift 
deep current. The ‘‘Ellengowan” ascended 
the river for the distance of 160 miles, 
and it there seemed to be navagable 
for 100 miles further; but, on account of 
the rains, and fever attacks, and shortness of 
provisions, the exploring party was compelled 
reluctantly to return.. The further they ad- 
vanced into the interior the sparser the popula- 
tion became. On their way up large war par- 
ties endeavored to attack them; but on their 
return friendly relations were established and 
the Fly River may now be considered open to 
foreigners. At Port Moresby the first success 
has been gained in winning the confidence of 
the natives. Seven stations have been estab- 
lished in the vicinity of this place, and six other 
villages on the coast to the eastward are ask- 
ing for teachers. Mr. Lawes, the only resident 
European missionary, is about being joined by 
Mr. Turner. Latterly Mr. Lawes has under- 
taken several expeditions for a short distance 
into the unknown interior. Back of the barren 
and famine-stricken coast he has discovered 
a beautiful and fertile country, with cleanly 
villages, perched high on seeming healthful 
hills. The people were friendly, stout, and well 
made, with intelligent faces ; at least, those not 
smeared with lampblack and ashes. They all 
dread Vata, the evil spirit, to escape whom they 
often build the houses high in the trees. For 
the first time the name of the true God was 
uttered among these people, who had never be- 
fore seen a white man. The last journey 
brought Mr. Lawes within a short distance of 
Mt. Owen Stanley, 13,205 feet high. The val- 
leys were filled with palms and orchids or 
neatly laid out in plantations of taro and yams. 
The air was disturbed with the ugly cry of the 
bird of paradise, who has a rival in the goura, 
or crested pigeon, whose lilac-colored crest 
makes it the most beautiful of birds. At the 
present time several missionaries are engaged 
in another exploratory tour among the Louisi- 
ade and d’Entrecasteaux Islands, at the eastern 
extremity of New Guinea. 





...-For a number of years Moravian mission- 
aries haye labored among the miserable rem- 
nants of the Australian aborigines, whom some 
have deemed to be scarcely worthy of the hu- 
man name. Atthe two stations Ebenezer and 
Ramahquck 340 blacks have been gathered, 
while about 1,000 of them still wander as vaga- 
bonds through the neighboring country. The 
Government of Victoria has allowed a small 
sum for the support of the natives at the sta- 
tions. This assistance a party in parliament de- 
sired to withdraw ; whereupon Mr. Hayenauer, 
of Ramahquck, made a statement of the result 
of twelve years’ labor among the aborigines at 
his station. Atthe commencement of the mis- 
sion the natives wandered about, haying 
no settled homes. To their own vices they 
had added the worst habits of their 
white neighbors. The missionary was often 
obliged to seek them out in the yards of public 
houses. They were the terror of lonely women 
and children in the bush. They were at con- 
tinual warfare among themselves. Their howl- 
ing noises around their dead, their nightly 
orgies, and the barbarous treatment of their 
women made them a nuisance in the colony. 
During the past twelve years 60 of these people 
have been baptized, and have, with few excep 
tions, led consistent Christian lives. Members 
of six or seven different tribes live together 
peaceably at the station. The nocturnal orgies 
have ceased, and the sound of hymns is heard 
instead. The women are treated with respect. 
The fearful diseases formerly prevalent among 
them have disappeared, in consequence of bet- 
ter morals and healthy exercises of industry. 
The religious services are well attended. The 
aboriginal school has for years received the 
highest number of marks given to any state 
school in the colony by the examiners. No 
pupil is allowed to leave the school without 
having first passed the standard set by the de- 
partment of education. The children are also 
trained in industrial pursuits, and the whole 
community is steadily advancing toward inde- 
pendence from government support. The 
arrowroot which they cultivate received a prize 
medal at Vienna and will be again exhibited at 








...-Sumatra is an island of .more than a 
thousand miles in length, the early home of the 
Malay race. It was here that the two mission- 
aries of the American Board, Lyman and Mun- 
son, fell as martyrs, in 1833. The Malays are too 
stubborn in their adherence to Mohammedan- 
ism to offer any encouragement to missionary 
enterprise. The Battas, however, who live on 
the fertile uplands between the numerous moun- 
tain ranges traversing the island, have proved 
more accessible. They have a kind of demon 
worship and are not entirely without culture, 
although cannibalism prevails among them. 
The petty tribes are engaged in incessant war- 
fare with each other. For about twenty years 
the Rhenish Missionary Society has been labor- 
ing among them, with good success. There are 
9 stations and 200 small congregations, number- 
ing 1,300 converts. Christianity finds a strong 
competitor in Mohammedanism, which had won 
over many of the tribes by means of the sword 
before the Dutch interfered, and is still very 
active in gaining converts in a more peaceable 
way. On the Island Nias, near Sumatra, with a 
population of 800,000, the Rhenish Society has 
2 stations and has recently gathered in 25 con- 
verts as first fruits. Three Dutch societies are 
also engaged at several stations on Sumatra; 
but have as yet made very few converts, 


....The Presbyterian Church of Ireland sup- 
ports two missions—one in India and one in 
China. The work in China, at Niu-Chwang, in 
the extreme northeastern part of the empire, is 
very small. Only two missionaries are em- 
ployed in it, one of whom is a physician. The 
work in India is more important. It is located 
in the Gujarat, a protected state in north- 
western India. The chief station is Barsud, 
where a general meeting of native Christians 
from the neighboring villages is held once in 
six weeks. The progress in this field has been 
very rapid during the past two years. A great 
many villages are coming under Gospel influ- 
ence. According to the last report, there were 
514 candidates for baptism. The missionary 
income of the Irish Presbyterian Church for 
1874-75 amounted to $45,697. 


....The Wesleyan Missionary Society has an 
important work among the Fingoes of Kaf- 
raria. This Zulu tribe numbers about 45,000 
and is making rapid progress under the fos- 
tering care of the British Government. Their 
fields and herds give evidence of considerable 
wealth and they are very liberal. The best 
Wesleyan chapel in Kafirland, costing $4,500, 
was erected at their own expense, and they 
have raised a still larger sum for an industrial 
institution similar to that at Lovedale. At one 
of the stations Mr. Perks, the delegate of the 
Wesleyan Society, met with over 30 native min- 
isters and evangelists. At anotherstation more 
than 1,000 neatly-dressed Fingoes gathered to 
the preaching, and 400 partook of the Lord’s 
Supper. 


....Although very extensive territories in 
India have been brought directly under English 
rule, there are upward of 450 smaller or larger 
native states still existing in that vast penin 
sula. These states, with all their Oriental 
tyrannies, are entrenched in the affections of 
the people. The Hindus would rather have 
native injustice than foreign justice as admin- 
istered by Great Britain. This isthe view taken 
by an eminent English traveler and Orientalist 
Prof. Williams, of Oxford. After a tour 
throughout India, this competent observer 
says: ‘‘The people everywhere prefer mal-ad 
ministration and a limited amount of oppres- 
sion under their own rulers to a good govern- 
ment under ours.” 


...- Mr. Schauffler, of the American Board, 
writes from Briinn, the capital of Moravia, that 
he is still restrained from holding meetings in 
his own house. The most that he is allowed to 
do is to deliver lectures on biblical subjects. 
He must apply to the justice for permission 
each time, stating the subject of his lecture and 
the method of treatment. He must engage 
not to pray or sing or perform any other act of 
worship in connection with its delivery, and 
then affix a 25-cent revenue stamp to the appli- 
cation. The lectures are held in a little hall, 
seating 145, which is nearly filled. 


---.The Roman Catholics are making very 
vigorous efforts to strengthen their position in 
South Africa. Theirheadquarters is Graham’s 
‘own, the capital of Kafraria.. They are seek- 
ing to enlist the sympathies of the wealthier 
colonists, through the higher education which 
they offer to their children. 


-..-The Rhenish Missiofigry Society is en 
gaged in the following fields: Cape Colony, 
Namaqua, and Herero Land, in Africa; Borneo" 
Sumatra, with Nias, in the Indian Archipelago ; 
and China. It employs 61 missionaries and has 
18,400 baptized adherents. 


-..-lm Tinnevelly, India, there are now 60,- 
000 native Christians and 70 native pastors. 
Ona recent visit of the Bishop of Madras 18 
native deacons and I1 native priests were or- 
dained, all but two of whom were intended for 
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The Suniay-schoot, 


LESSON FOR JULY 9th, 1876. 
SOLOMON’S CHOICE.—II Caron. 1, 1—17. 


Four points in this lesson invite attention : 


1. SoLomon’s Earty DeEvorron (v. 1—6). 

2. Gonv’s Gracrovus OFFER (Vv. 7). 

3. Sotomon’s Goop CHorce (v. 8—10). 

4. Gop’s Ric BLEsstne (v. 11—17). 

1, SoLoMON’s Earty DEVOTION (vy. 1—6).— 
Verse 1 gives the fact of his devotion in the 
words “the Lord his God was with him.” t 
states two results of his devotion in the words 
** Solomon . was strengthened in his 
kingdom,”’ and the Lord “ magnified him ex- 
ceedingly.”’ How his devotion was manifested 
is evident from verses 2—6. His pious desires 
included all his people; therefore, he sum- 
moned a national convocation for religious serv- 
ice. The high and the lowly of the land were 
called to Gibeah. The tabernacle prepared by 
David at Jerusalem contained the ark of the 
covenant ; but the brazen altar was upon the an- 
cient high place at Solomon’s chosen ground for 
the convocation. He desired to offer a magnifi- 
cent sacrifice ; therefore, he went to the altar. 
All this was done when he was a youth of some 
twenty years. It manifested his early devotion ; 
and, though we cannot sway scepters nor offer 
upon so princely a scale, yet we may render 
unto God according to that we have. We may 
do it in childhood, and our early devotion will 
be well-pleasing to God. 

2. Gop’s Gracious OFFER (v. 7).—‘‘Ask what 
I shall give thee”’ is a message seldom given of 
God to man. True, to a great degree, every 
man’s fortune for time and eternity is in his 
own hands. True, also, that God has been 
pleased to lodge all but illimitable power in 
prayer. And yet such are our unavoidable lim- 
itations, by natural deficiency and depravity, 
that every man finds himself thwarted at a 
thousand points; and when he would do the 
grand things which seem possible, he finds him- 
self to be perfect weakness and he is cast back 
in utter defeat. But Solomon had the offer ab- 
solutely. God was willing to give what Solo- 
mon might please to ask. «The crisis when one 
chooses between God and the world, when heis 
almost persuaded to be a Christian, is similar 
to the crisis which God’s gracious offer brought 
before this youthful king. 

3. SoLomon’s Goop CHOICE (v. 8—10).—Solo- 
mon had great wisdom, or he would not have 
chosen as he did. He recognized God’s mercy, 
by which he had been placed upon his father’s 
throne ; and he asked for wisdom and knowledge 
to rule aright. This was a good choice. It was 
unselfish. It looked to the good of the people 
and to the fulfillment of his appointed destiny 
as aking in Israel. But he might have made a 
better choice. Had heasked God to abide with 
him, to dwell within him, to rule him, he would 
have done better, and he would have been pre- 
served from those bitter experiencees in 
later years which wrung out the cry: 
“Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” No 
measure of wisdom suffices if God be not en- 
throned in the heart. The most excellent of 
statesmen may make his bed in hell. The most 
unselfish of rulers may utterly fail of salva- 
tion. Solomon was far more able as a ruler of 

, others than of himself. He served his country 
better than he served his God. He madea 
good choice ; but let us make the better choice. 
Let us determine for God’s service, and for full 
obedience in that service. To please God first 
and supremely is the wisest aim. 

4. Gon’s Ricu BLesstneG (v. 11—17).—When 
God’s proffer was made to Solomon, many at- 
tractive objects of choice must have flitted 
through his mind. Riches, wealth, honor, 
power, long life, and many such things have 
great charms in the youthful estimation. How 
natural it would have been had Solomon asked 
them. But he asked a better thing, and God in 
rich bounty blessed him with these too. So Jesus 
assures us, God still acts; for said he: ‘Seek 
ye first the Kingdom of God and his right- 
eousness, and all these things shall be added 
unto you.” This is the best of all choices, and 
the richest of all blessings follows it. Solomon 
was a king of great renown ; but he who among 
us chooses aright shall be unto God a king and 
a priest forever. 





-...Teachers’ meetings are variously con- 
ducted, and they consequently meet with varied 
measures of success. At the New York State 
Sunday-school Association methods for its man- 
agement were @feely discussed. Mr. B. F. 
Jacobs is reported as adding the following 
items to the suggestions gathered upon the 
point : 

“In his school the leaders of the teachers’ 
meetings were rotated. Music was made a 
— feature. Everybody learned the 

ymns and sung for all they were worth. The 
leader first addressed the teachers, giving his 
views on the lesson. Remarks and questions 
are next in order, three minutes being allowed 
for each teacher. The best-qualified man 
should lead the teachers’ mee’ , even if he is 
a woman. More than half of the teachers in 





the country are women, and they are as com- 
petent to teach as any one. In Chicago the 
Dewspapers sent reporters to the teachers’ 
meetings and published from a column to a col- 
umn and a half each week on the weekly les- 
son. There is no reason why newspapers 
should not publish these things, as well as any 
other reading matter.” 


.... What Sunday-school workers in Ohio de- 
sire to do is just what all the rest of us should 
be pursuing. At the recent meeting of their 
State Union Clifton M. Nichols, of Springfield, 
stated their wishes thus : 

‘We wish to improve the character of the in- 
struction in all Sabbath-schools. We wish to 
inspire officers and teachers, and those who in 
any way co-operate with them, with better ideas. 
We wish to introduce the very best methods of 
doing everything that it is desirable and helpful 
to do in the Sabbath-school enterprise. We 
wish to do better work for Christ in this de- 
partment of religious work, and then we wish 
to do more of it. We wish to reach out beyond 
the limits of our schools and congregations, and 
to gatherinto schools and to teach the neglected 
classes and to lead them to Christ; and to so 
teach andtrain them as to make of them active, 
intelligent, and useful Christian workers. The 
cause has a pressing need of such as these.” 

...-Illustrations are very useful when well 
used. They may, however, be very clumsily 
handled. At the recent convention of the New 
York Sunday-school workers at Utica the Rev. 
Dr. Tyng, Jr., gave some valuable hints upon 
systematic Bible study in the Sunday-school. 
Upon the matter of illustration he said : 

“Tilustrations let in the light. The more 
transparent they are the better they are. 
Those children who go home to tell the story 
they have heard at Sunday-school by way of 
illustration are not benefited. They are rather 
injured by being told stories. When a child re- 
tains the truth, without remembering the story 
by which it was conveyed to his mind, that 
shows that his teacher understands his work. 
The illustration is the barb which directs the 
course of the arrow. When the arrow has 
struck, the barb is of no further use. The Sun- 
day-school must know the object of all teach- 
ing, which is Jesus, Jesus, Jesus.”’ 


.... Teachers will soon be leaving their accus- 
tomed fields of labor and be seeking the cooler 
summer resorts. What is to become of their 
classes? Some classes may do as the teachers 
do. These cases settle themselves. Teachers 
and scholars are alike absent. But in other 
classes some pupils remain at home, and in 
some classes all remain. What shall become 
of these ‘‘sheep without a shepherd”? No 
teacher should leave this an open question. 
He should confer with the superintendent and 
co-operate with him to secure a substitute. 
The interest thus shown will demonstrate to 
the scholars that their teacher is interested for 
them, and in many cases it will secure the care 
sought. 


...-In pressing the need of better organiza- 
tion in states and counties, in order to extend 
and improve Sunday-schools, Judge Harmon, 
at the recent New York State Sunday-school 
Convention, said : 

“Organization ! Why, the devil has organized 
as the world never before knew ; and shall not 
Christ’s forces organize to counteract his work ? 
We must have the life of Christ. We become 
wise when this takes possession of our facul- 
ties and will not make mistakes. God is or- 
ganization; and we, as partakers of his life, 
must organize as certainly as the particles of 
the diamond organize around a central point. 
County, town, and district organizations should 
be formed.”’ 


....-Addresses, or ‘“‘a few remarks,’’ at the 
close of the session should be held religiously 
to the main point of the lesson which has been 
taught. Questions in that direction secure 
mental co-operation and increase the interest 
of every pupil ; and if these be supplemented 
by well-considered practical comments or illus- 
trations, and if all be brief and pointed, then 
the lessons already taught will be fastened. 
Otherwise, they may be smothered in useless 
verbiage or scattered by inappropriate sug- 
gestions. 


....-Managers of Sunday-school anniversaries 
will do a wise act if they select but one speaker 
to address their gathering. If he be a good 
one, he will use all the time to advantage. If 
he be a poor speaker, he deserves none of it. 
A first-class man needs thirty minutes. He will 
not weary his auditors. He will do them good, 
and the good he does them will not be dissi- 
pated by a useless, pointless supplementary 
address from some distinguished incompetent. 


.... Who pays the running expenses of your 
Sunday-school? Schools have been heard from 
the expenses of which were paid,in the main, 
by the penny collections from the scholars ; 
others “where the superintendent paid the bills 
for the privilege of doing good; still others 
where officers and teachers met the whole ex- 
pense ; and occasionally a school is found for 
which the church pays promptly and liberally. 
How is it done in your school ? 


....Misapprehensions in very common mat- 
ters often occur with children. One who had 
up to eight years of age been constantly hear- 
ing public prayer was asked for the meaning 
of ‘‘Amen.’’ With a readiness that showed 
her confident of being correct she replied: 


THE INDEPENDENT! 


School and College. 


THE Bowdoin commencement programme 
is as follows: Sunday, July 9th, 4 P.M., Bacca- 
laureate by the president. Monday, 8 P. m., 
Junior Prize Declamation. Tuesday, 3 P. M., 
Class Day Exercises ; 8 P. M., Promenade Con- 
cert. Wednesday, 9 A. M., Meeting of the 
Alumni Association; 3 Pp. mM., Address before 
the Alumni by the Rev. Thomas Hill, D.D., ex- 
president of Harvard; 8 Pp. m., Concert by Miss 
A. L. Cary, Mrs. H. M. Smith, Mr. Myron W. 
Whitney, Mr. Will H. Stockbridge, and the Phil- 
harmonic Club. Thursday, Commencement 
Day, exercises commence at 10:30 a. M.; 8 P. M., 
President’s Reception. Friday, 8 a. M., Meet- 
ingof the Maine Historical Society; 8:30 a. M., 
Meeting of the Phi Beta Kappa Society; 8. ™., 
Examination of Candidates for admission to 
college. 

....Says Dr. E. Michaud, in The Churchman : 

‘“When the law of 1850 gave to the members 
of congregations the power of breaking in upon 
the primary and secondary instruction, certain 
optimists thought that this would be an advan- 
tageous concurrence, which would stimulate 
the professors of the state schools and lyceums. 
It has not proved so. Primary and secondary 
instruction in France has fallen off since 1850, 
and this law has served only to increase the 
forces of the Romanist party. It will be the 
same with the law of the 12th of last July. It 
will not stimulate the establishments of higher 
instruction. It will only permit the Jesuits and 
Ultramontanes to confer the university degrees 
upon their creatures, and to fill France with 
Papist physicians, judges, lawyers, etc. There- 
fore, the destruction of the University of 
France is being prepared, and the political, 
scientific, and religious ruin of France will also 
result from it, unless the devastating torrent of 
Jesuitism and popery be soon arrested.”’ 

....During July and August opportunity will 
be given at the University of Cincinnati for the 
study of higher analysis, spherical and practical 
astronomy, and celestial mechanics. This 
chance is intended, primarily, for teachers who 
may desire to spend their vacation in the pur- 
suit of studies connected with their own work. 
Special attention will be paid to the art of com- 
puting, in order to give an insight into the 
practical application of mathematics to astron- 
my. Opportunity will also be afforded to learn 
the use of instruments. Summer courses are 
getting popular. 


....-Tho old plan for commencement speak- 
ing at Amherst having been abolished, the cer- 
emonies will be thus arranged this year: The 
graduate taking the highest rank in his class 
will have the valedictory ; and there will be in 
addition ten parts, each of which will represent 
a particular braneh of learning pursued in the 
college, and which will be assigned to the mem- 
ber of the class distinguished for excellence in 
that department. 


....This is the commencement programme 
of Haverford College, Haverford, Pa.: Com- 
mencement, June 28th; meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Alumni, June 27th, address by 
Richard Mott Jones, B.A., prize oration by R. 
H. Holme ; Baccalaureate address to the grad- 
uating class, by Prof. Pliny E. Chase, June 
27th, at 8:30 Pp. M.; public meeting of the 
Loganian Society, June 26th, at 8 Pp. M. 


....It is proposed to establish in Lehigh Uni- 
versity some additional technical professor- 
ships. The classical department will also be 
enlarged. Sunday service has been opened in 
the college chapel and lectures on Psychology 
and the Christian Evidences are statedly deliv- 
ered by the president, Dr. J. M. Leavitt. 


.... Hamilton College has a graduating class 
of 23 this year. The law class numbers 20 
graduates. Commencement began Sunday, 
June 25th, with the baccalaureate sermon by 
President Samuel G. Brown. 


....The new Yale chapel was dedicated on 
Sunday, June 18th. It cost $175,000; is named 
after the late Mr. Battell, of this city; and, archi- 
tecturally, is neither a success nor a failure. 


....The Annual Report for 1875 of William 
G. Brown, Louisiana state superintendent of 
public education, is a large, admirably-pre- 
pared, and very satisfactory pamphlet. 


....The senior class at Dartmouth has peti- 
tioned the faculty to abolish the present system 
of assigning commencement parts on scholar- 
ship exclusively. 


....Prof. Emory Washburn retires from the 
Harvard Law School at the close of the present 
year. The School is now wholly officered by 
young men. 


....The degree of M. L. and D. C. L. will 
hereafter be conferred, after examination, in 
the Yale Law School, upon post-graduate stu- 
dents. 


--:-The Bible is now read in 14,500 of the 17,- 
000 public schools of Pennsylvania. How about 
the 2,500? 

.... Yale follows Harvard in having a West- 
ern examination. Hers is at Chicago. 
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—— Bebhes, 


MAN may learn wisdom from a postage- 
stamp. It sticks to its legitimate business, 
Letters profit by it. 


-.».What is that which no man wants and 
which if any man has he would not part with 
for untold wealth? A bald head. 


.... Madam,” said a gentleman to his wife . 
‘“‘Jet'me tell you, facts are very stubborn things,” 
‘‘What a fact you must be,” quoth the lady. 


«..-A journalist says that the girl of the 
period prides herself on ‘being no larger 
around than a candle.’? He means that she hag 
a taper waist. 


..».“T could kill you for two cents,’’ shouted 
an enraged man to an offending neighbor. It 
was an ugly threat; but it sounded geod. It 
shows that we are getting down to ante-bellum 
prices. 


...-How to raise cats: First catch your cats; 
and then put them in a barrel and explode a can 
of nitro-glycerine under them. It never fails 
to raise ’em; but the cats come down greatly 
demoralized. 


.-.““I hear that your husband has lost his 
hearing,”” whispered one lady to another, 
“Yes,” was the muffled reply; ‘but don’t 
whisper so loud. He doesn’t like to hear the 
subject referred to.” 


...“‘Why is it, my dear,” said Waffle’s land- 
lady to him, the other day, “that you newspa- 
per men never get rich?’ ‘I do not know,” 
was his reply; ‘‘except it is that dollars and 
sense do not always travel together.”’ 


....A boy recently found a pocket-book, and 
returned it to its owner, who gave him a five- 
cent piece. The boy looked at the coin an 
instant, and then, handing it reluctantly back, 
audibly sighed as he said: “I can’t change it.” 


.... They were speaking of the ticket yester- 
day, and one man enthusiastically said he 
should support it for weal or woe ; and a Pres- 
ton gentleman wanted to know who Woe was. 
He said Wheeler was from New York ; but he 
never heard of the other man. 


...““Would yez plaize answer wan ques- 
tion?’’? ‘Yes. What is it?’? ‘‘Sure, Maria 
and me was discushin’ over what was thim 
things in the picther over the mantel.”” “‘ Why 
Bridget, those are Raphael’s angels.” “Och! 
thin the both of us wuz wrong. I said they wx 
twins and Maria said they wuz bats.” 


....A physician replied to a lady querist, who 
wished to know something of his experience in 
the matter of the tender passion: ‘ Well, I 
never did know a man to die of love, certainly ; 
but I have known aman who weighed a hun- 
dred and seventy go down to a hundred and 
thirty under a disappointed passion, so that 
pretty nearly a quarter of him may be said to 
have perished.” 


....This man was seated in front of the old- 
fashioned fireplace, warming the sole of his 
left foot. An old darkey went to warm, and as 
he turned to go out he met another shivering 
one coming in. ‘‘Needn’t go dar to warm, 
Jim.” Why so?” ‘Kase dat man from Cin- 
cinnati done histed his foot and kivered up de 
fire. Sides dat, it’s gwine to take de mos’ 0’ 
de day for him to git dat one foot warm enough 
to set it on de ground.’’ And they went off. 


.... Young Mr. Heavyswell, just arrived from 
London, went to one of the largest hotels in 
Philadelphia to inquire about rooms. ‘Yes, 
sir,” said the clerk, ‘‘we can accommodate you 
and wotld be pleased to have you patronize 
us.’? Handing a key to a brother clerk, he said: 
“Mr. Smith, show this gentleman 504.’’ ‘’Pon 
me soul, you know,” exclaimed Mr. Heavy- 
swell, ‘‘I really haven’t time to look at so many, 
youknow. Suppose you show me a specimen, 
you know, of the others.” 


..,-To know whether a garden has been 
planted or not an exchange gives the following 
rule: “If one forgets whether beds are planted 
or not, a good way to tellis to turn a stray cat 
into the garden. If the beds are planted, the 
cat will proceed to race round and dig into 
them and act as if it had relatives in Chins 
whom it was anxious to get at; while, if they 
are not, it will sit down calmly in the path and 
seem to be meditating on the progress of mis- 
sionary workin America. A cat’s instinct sel- 
dom deceives it in this matter.” 


....A genial professor in one of the Scotch 
universities has a bright boy of four years, 
whose only experience in churchgoing was 
where the service was in Congregational 
form. A few Sabbaths since a relative was 
to preach in the Episcopal church, and the 
professor permitted the child to accompany 
him thither. All went on decorously until 
the minister, in his white robes, presented him- 
self, when the little fellow, with a tug at his 
sleeve, very nearly upset the professor’s gravity 
by wonderingly exclaiming: ‘‘ Papa, does Uncle 








“‘ Why, it means I’m done.” 


.... Bangor Seminary graduates ten this year. 
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Ministerial Register. 


Information fr this department will be gladly received 








BAPTIST. 


BITTING, J. H., called to Browningham, Mich. 
BLY, W1..1am T., Etna, Minn., resigns. 
BROWN, Witt1Am L., has returned from Cali- 
forma. Address Warwick Neck, R. I. 
BRUNDAGE, H. C., Towlesville, N. Y., ac- 
cepts call to Chemung, N. Y. 
BURNHAM, E. C. M., Erie, Ill., resigns. 
CARTER, C., ord. recently at Indian Creek, Ky. 
CHURCH, §. D., Blackstone, Mass., has begun 
labor as pastor of Free Baptist ch., Taun- 
ton, Mass. 
COX, J. 8., Kilbourn City, Wis., resigns. 
DELANO, A. J., Winterset, Iowa, has begun 
labor at Atlantic, Cass Co., Iowa. 
a J., Morgan, O., goes to Chardon, 


ESTES, D. F., inst. at Belfast, Me., June 6th. 


FERGUSON, NEtson, Mendon, N. Y., accepts 
call to West Walworth, N. Y. 


FLETCHER, O. O., ord. at Spring Lake, Mich., 
June 8th. 


FORD, G. W.. Napa, Cal., accepts call to 
Virginia City, Nevada. 

FULLER, C. D., Jay, N. Y., accepts call t 
Brookline, Vt. ° free ’ 

FURMAN, A. J., Vemillion, Dakota, supplies 
also at Finlay, Dakota. ; 


— W., ord. at Plainfield, Neb., May 


GREAVES, Josepn, Westfield, N. J., resigns. 
McM 7. he R. F., accepts call to Demarest, 


ave 


HAGUE, Writ, D.D., has returned from 
Europe. 


HALL, H., died at Richfield, O., June 1st. 


HARPER, H. B., ord. and inst. at Marcus Hook, 
N. Y., June 6th. 


HAY, A. J., has begun labor at Hopewell, N. J. 
ee C. E., D.D., Bloomington, Ill., re- 
MAPLE, J. C., Cape Girardeau, Mo., resigns. ' 


MITCHELMAN, Cc. H 
Point, Iowa, May Sth i al 


NEWTON, A. K., G 
Park, Til. enesee, Ill., goes to Grant 


ey 8., Belleville, O., withdraws resigna- 
POWELL, James Ltoyp, ord. } - 
ee ord. recently at Sin 


SHIRK, G. C., Chicago Theo. § 
inst. at Barrington, Ill, June i” tania 


SPURTUR, J. H., ord. recently at Sinking 


Fork, Ky. 

STANUIL, I. M., ord. and inst. in Sullivan, Ind., 
June 7th. 

TEALE, J. H., ord. at Santa Cruz, Cal., May 


30th. 
THOMAS, Oscar D., Newton Theo. Sem., ord. 
at West Springfield, Mass., June 2ist. 
WITTER, F. S., supplies at Kilbourn City, Wis. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

BACON, Epwarp E., Andover Sem., licensed 
to preach, June 13th. 

BARNUM, A., ord. and inst. at Camden, N. Y., 
June 14th. 

BARTLETT, Hamiiton E., Andover Sem., 
licensed to preach, June 13th. 

BEACH, Davin N., ord. and inst. in Pawea- 
tuck ch., Westerly, R. I., June 15th. 

BECKWITH, C. _A., senior class Yale Sem., 
supplies at Wayland and Hopkins, Mich., 
during summer. 

BELL, James M., North Hadley, Mass 
to West Medway, Mass. aren 

eg or aan in Great Barrington, Mass., 

BLAKE, S. L., South ch., Concord, N. H., has 
leave of absence to visit Palestine. 

BONNELL, Spencer R., Worcester, Mass. 


licensed to , anag by Worcester Central 
Association, June 14th. 


BORDWELL, D. N., D.D., of Mich. 

call to Webster City, Towa. ay 
BULFINCH, Joun J., late of F 

supplies at Wachingtod: Me. pina: 
BURR, RicHarp M., Andover Sem. 

preach, June 13th. SF ase | 
CHRISTIE, Tuomas D., Andover Sem.. li 

to preach, June 13th. eae 
CROSS, Rowtanp 8., Andover Sem., 

to preach, June 13th. 


DAY, Caaruss O., Catskill, N. ¥ 
preach, June 14th. , aeepaiety 


EDWARDS, Jonaruay, ord. and inst. i 
Orrington, Me., June 15th. van ae ee 

FISK, Wivsvr, supply at Freeborn and Hart- 
land, Minn. Ord. and inst. pastor June 13th. 

aes FRANK H., licensed to preach, June 


censed 


HOLMES, A. C., supplies at Portland, N. Y. 
LEATHE, Herpert W., Andover Sem., li- 
censed to preach, June 14th. 7 
MAILE, J. M., accepts call 

Jackson, Mich, ae vee: 
MERRIAM, A. R., Andover § 

quent, dann idae er Sem., licensed to 
PADDOCK, G. A.. Rochford, I 

removes to Colorado. ” Protas | 
PARSONS, Joan, Jr., Saugus, Mass., li 

to preach, June 14th. = era 
PATTON, Mosgs, Carlisle, Mass 

Worthington, Mass, 
PHIPPS, Witu1uaM, Pl 

piahe B ng 5 ainfield, Conn., died 
RICHMOND, James, Andover Sem., licensed to 

preach, June 13th. 


ROSE, J. A., supplies at North Belfast, Me.» 
during summer, 

SHERMAN, Barker B., Andover Sem., li- 
censed to preach, June 14th, 


-» Supplies at 


SES 
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SMOCK, W. D., and FRICKSTAD, T. T., stu- 
dents at New Haven, spend their vacation 
in missionary work in Minnesota. 
WARNER, Lyman, of Chicago Sem., spends 
his vacation in missionary work in Free- 
born Co., Minn. 

WAQTS, James, formerly of Shelby, Mich., 
goes to Lawrence, Mich. 

WILLIAMS, Davin T., graduate of Bangor 
Sem., supplies Essex-st. ch., Bangor, Me. 


LUTHERAN. 
ENDERS, G. W., accepts call to Richmond, 
Ind. 


HARTMAN, J. Frank, Gettysburg Theo. Sem., 
accepts call to Pikeland, Chester Co., Pa. 

HORN, E. T., Chestnut Hill, Pa., accepts call 
to St. John’s ch., Charleston, 8. 

LONG, J. M., i accepts call to Jewett, 
Harrison Co., O. 

SCHAARS, Georg, Altoona, IIl., died recently. 

SICKEL, B., Fayetteville, Texas, goes to New 
Braunfels, ornal Co., Texas. 

SMALZL, J., Culman, Ala., resigns. Address 
Cincinnati, O. 

STRAIL, H. A., Poestenkill, N. Y., goes to 
Seward, Schoharie Co., N. Y. 


WILKIN, J. F., Narrowburg, Sullivan Co., N. 
Y., died May 30th. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
ASHLEY, A. F., La Prairie, Il., goes to Monti- 
cello, Piatt County, Il. 

BAKER, T. P., late of Hope Sem., Mich., ac- 
cepts call to Rural, Wis. 

BIRCH, G. W. F., Third ch., Indianapolis, Ind., 
dismissed June 7th. 

BRONSON, M.C., Chestertown, N. Y., died 
June 7th. 

BROWN, James, D.D., Keokuk. Iowa, has re- 
moved to Columbus City, Iowa. 

BURNS, Jon A., called to U. P. ch., Provi- 
dence, $ 

CALMERY, D. R., inst. at Jersey, O., June 13th. 

DAYTON, B. B., accepts call to Amboy, N. Y. 
Address Belle Isle, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 

DREW, Tuomas, Bluestone, N. C., accepts call 
to Boydton, N. C 

FINDLEY, Wru1am, New Wilmington, Penn., 
accepts call to Williamsford and Chesney, 
Canada. 

FINKS, Detos E., called to Fort Collins, Cal. 

FORD, James T., Oxford, Wis., ord. evangel- 
ist by Presbytery of Wisconsin, June 6th, 

FOULK, Joun 8., Williamsport, Ind., called to 
Northumberland, Penn. 

FOULKES, Wrx1aM, accepts call to Quincy, 
Mich. 

KNOWLES, JAmes F., Presbytery of Oregon, 
supplies at Nassau, N. Y. 

LEWIS, E. M., late pastor of Second Congre- 
gational ch., Jackson, Mich., accepts call 
to Falls City, Neb. 

McKINNEY, W. W., Mingo, Penn., dismissed. 

McNAIR, W. W., Cedarville, N. J., has re- 
— Address 86 Shipman st., Newark, 


NURE, Henry L., ord. and inst. at Edinburg, 
Ind., June 7th. 

ROBESON, WILu14M D., licensed to preach by 
Presb. of Philadelphia, June 6th. 

WHAREY, J. M., Cumberland ch., near Farm- 
ville, Va., accepts call to Rocky River, N. C. 

WILLIAMS, Epear L., ord. and inst. at Eighth 
and Twelfth churches, Indianapolis, Ind., 
June 15th. 

WITHROW, J. L., D.D., Second ch., Indian- 
—_, ind., accepts call to Park-st. ch. 
(Congregational), Boston, Mass. 

WOOD, J., Albany Presbytery, died recently. 

ZESCH, Oro, licensed to preach by Newark 
Presbytery, June 13th. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 

ALLEN, C. N., ord. priest in Denver, Col., 
June 17th. 

CONVERSE, Duncan, ord. deacon in Denver, 
Col., June 17th. 

COOPER, George A. C., ord. deacon in 
Raleigh, N. C. 

eer pee, Joun W., supplies at Cuba, 

GREENWOOD, Joun Wii, ord. deacon in 
St. Luke’s, Rochester, N. Y., June 17th. 

HILLIARD, 8. H., has become pastor in Wash- 
ington, Penn. 

LAWRENCE, WIt14M, ord. priest in Grace 
ch., Lawrence, Mass., June 11th. 

McCONKEY, Jonn D., ord. deacon in St. 
John’s Memorial ch., Cambridge, Mass., 
June 18th. 

OSBORNE, FRANK O., has begun labor at 
Atchison, Kan. 

RANDOLPH, A. M., D.D., declines professor- 
ship in Theo. Sem. of Va. 

RENAUD, J. F., ord. priest at Port Dover, 
Canada, June 4th. 

RILEY, Epwarp, ord. priest at Crawford, 
N. J., June 17th. 

SHULTE, Bernarp, has become associate 
rector of St. Luke’s, Utica, N. Y. 

SWARTZELL, Harry C., ord. priest in South 
Bethlehem, Penn., June 16th 

WALSH, GeorGe H., D.D., has begun labor at 
Bergen Point, N. J. 

WOOD, A. L., ord. deacon in Newark, N. J., 
June 9th. 


ZAHNER, Louis, ord. priest in South Beth- 
lehem, Penn., June 16th. 


UNIVERSALIST. 

BOOTH, J. P., Huntington, L. I., resigns, 

= z 8., has begun labor at Dowagiac, 
ich. 


MUNSON, H. C., North Auburn and Turner, 
Me., closes labor June 80th. 


SAXTON, W.A., Blanchester, O., has removed 
to Bellville, re) rn 


aes W.C., ord. at Orleans, Mass., June 
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Literature, 


The prompt mention in our list af “ Books of the Week 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volwmes recetved. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


NOVELS AND TALES.* 


THE reputation of Mrs. Mary Mapes 

Dodge, the editor of St. Nicholas, has been 

increasing of late years, both as a poet and 

& prose writer. She has wisely chosen to 

be content with doing a few things well. 

The present volume embraces the literary 

labors of a considerable time, Mrs. Dodge 

having published no other volume, with 

the exception of ‘‘Rhymes and Jingles,” 

since the appearance of ‘‘ Hans Brinker,” 

ten years ago. The book is partly make 

up of stories and partly of sketches, ar- 

ranged without apparent method. They 

belong to the cheeriest and liveliest class of 
magazine literature and for the most part 
are written in a humorous or agreeably 
satirical vein. Some, however, are pathetic, 

rather than funny. Several of the pieces, 

as published in the magazines, have at once 

approved themselves for home and public 

readings; and their republication at this 
time will be pleasant on that account to 
home circles and summer hotel gatherings. 

Mrs. Dodge's clever little preface is as fol- 
lows: ‘‘These tales and talks, most of 
which have appeared in various period- 
icals, are now, at the urgent solicit- 
ation of friends, etc., etc., etc. Their 
preparation has enlivened hours of, etc., 
ete., etc. If this little volume shall, etc., 
ete., etc. In conclusion, the author begs, 
etc., etc., etc. M. M. D.” The Dvwell- 
ers in Five-Sisters Court is Mr. Horace E. 
Scudder’s first novel. He has for ten or 
fifteen years written very charming juve- 
nile stories, in which the happiest of con- 
ceits have been expressed in a singularly 
pure and agreeable style. Much of the 
same charm, although divorced from a cer 
tain delicate didacticism, in which the writer 
of juveniles may indulge, is to be found in 
the present story. In it Mr. Scudder fol- 
lows the fortunes of the dwellers in a cer- 
tain obscure city court, who, from total ig- 
norance of each other, are brought into 
more or less intimate relations by the kind- 
ly influence of a pleasant old-maidish music 
teacher. The court itself may be recog- 
nized by those familiar with the obscurer 
topography of Boston and found running in 
and out among the multitudinous lanes and 
byways with which that city abounds. We 
are inclined to doubt whether in an ob- 
scure quarter of a city of the second rank 
neighbors could be in the profound ignorance 
of each other which is the normal state of 
things on our uptown streets here in New 
York; but this trivial difficulty may be 
solved by remembering the novelist’s 
license, which is also to be borne in mind in 
other parts of the story. But, as a whole, 
the book, with its pleasant little plot and 
its quiet and unobtrusive elegance of liter- 
ary style, is one to be enjoyed by the fas- 
tidious reader. It is prettily printed and 
bound. Mr. Edgar Fawcett is a con- 
stant contributor to the magazines and week- 
lies, and has written a volume of juvenile 
poetry and a modern novel, entitled ‘‘ Purple 
and Fine Linen.” The present volume he 
originally contemplated publishing under 
the title of ‘‘ Asses’ Ears.” Mr. Fawcett 
has acquired a fluent and easy style, which 
carries the reader along with it without any 
unpleasant consciousness of rapids, or 
eddies, or whirlpools. He mirrors certain 
phases of contemporary society very accu- 
rately. In his novels and shorter stories 
there is a little too strong a suggestion of 
that life which floats between Fifth Ave- 
nue and the Grand Union Hotel, on 














* THEOPHILUS AND OTHERS. By MARY MAPES 
DopGe. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1876. 

THe DWELLERS IN FIVE-SISTERS COURT. By H. E. 
ScuDDER. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 1876. 

ELLEN STORY. By EDGAR FAWCETT. New York: 
E. J. Hale & Son, 1876, 

THE PILOT AND HIS WIFE. By JONAS LIE. Trans- 
lated by MRS. OLE BULL. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & 
Co. 1876, 

THOMAS WINGFOLD,CURATE. By GEORGE MAC- 
DONALD. New York: George Routledge & Sons. 
1876. 

A NARROW ESCAPE. By ANNIE THOMAS. Boston: 
William F. Gill & Co. 

CONSUELO. By GEORGE SAND. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers. 


THE MASSACRE OF GLENOOE. By GEORGE W. M. 





REYNOLDS. Philadelphia T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 


the one hand, and the verge of fashionable 
gambling, etc., on the other. But Mr. 
Fawcett is an observer, rather than a moral- 
ist, and his writings have no obtrusive 
didactic aim. In the present instance the 
“He narrates,” ‘She narrates,” and 
‘The author narrates” of the chapter 
headings become rather tiresome. 
Jonas Lie, a Norwegian writer, pub- 
lished his first book in Copenhagen 

four years ago. Attaining a high reputa- 
tion at once, he has since strengthened it. 

He is now introduced to the American 

public by a translation of his original and 
powerful story, The Pilot and his Wife. 

The translator is Mrs. Ole Bull, who has 
had the assistance of that well-known Norse 
enthusiast, Prof. R. B. Anderson, of the 
University of Wisconsin. To the volume 
is prefixed a notice of Lie from The North 
American Review. We shall not seem un- 
gracious if we add that the dedication— 
‘This translation is affectionately inscribed 
to my husband ”’—pleasantly sets-at rest the 
newspaper story of the separation of Ole 
Bull and his wife. Thomas Wingfold, 
Curate, has all the excellent literary qualities 
which have distinguished all George Mac- 
donald’s novels, and more especially his later 
ones. It is partly of the world and partly 
of theology. We cannot help thinking that 
the author has embodied in it some of his 
own experiences. A Narrow Escape, 
by that clever novelist, Annie Thomas, is 
included in William F. Gill & Co.’s series 
of select novels. T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers have brought out new editions of 
Consuelo, George Sand’s masterpiece, and 
The Massacre of Glencoe, by G. W. M. 
Reynolds. 
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THE JULY MAGAZINES. 





ScRIBNER’s contains a beautiful tribute 
toa singularly gifted young man, in Mr. 
Philip Bourke Marston's little sketch of 
young Oliver Madox Brown, who died in 
1874, at the age of 19. He wasthe son of 
Ford Madox Brown, the celebrated painter, 
and the brother of William M. Rossetti’s 
wife. Notwithstanding his youth, he 
painted several good pictures and was the 
author of several tales and sketches, and 
one novel, all of which The Atheneum late- 
ly compared, in certain points, with the 
work of Nathaniel Hawthorne. The cir- 
cumstances attending the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence are well set 
forth by Col. Higginson, in a finely-illus- 
trated article; ‘‘A Little Centennial Lady,” 
by Constance C. Harrison, is an account of 
Sally Fairfax, a child who used to be a 
favorite of Washington’s; ‘‘The Bride of 
the Rhine” is a sketch of German travel by 
George E. Waring, Jr.; ‘‘ Wagner at Bay- 
reuth” is a sketch of the man and his 
home, by Miss J. L. Gilder; and ‘‘ Rem- 
iniscences of Audubon” is by Miss Au- 
dubon, although the magazine vouch- 
safes us the very general information 
that it is ‘‘by a grand-daughter.” In 
“Daniel Webster and the Compromise 
Measures of 1850” Prof. W. C. Wilkin- 
son completely vindicates Webster in con- 
nection with one of the most severely crit- 
icised of all his political acts. ‘‘The 
Stuart Portraits of Washington” is an in- 
teresting article. The accompanying en- 
graving of the Boston Atheneum picture is 
almost ideally well engraved. Harvard 
University is the college article, and is writ- 
ten by Mr. Horace E. Scudder, whose long 
residence in Cambridge has given him ex- 
ceptional facilities for gathering informa- 
tion. His article is full and interesting 
and is accompanied by very numerous pic- 
tures. Mr. Scudder thus speaks of the 
facilities for the higher education at present 
afforded by the Harvard authorities: 

‘In taking a general survey of the 
University at this time, the observer can 
hardly fail to see how surely there is form- 
ing at Cambridge a community of scholars 
and a massive organization. The list of 
names that appears under the head ‘Gov- 
ernment’ in. the University catalogue in- 
cludes men of renown wherever the English 
language is spoken and wherever sound 
learning is cultivated; it includes also 
specialists, who in their several depart- 
ments are recognized as the advance guard 
of learning; and, while some of these have 
small show of classes, they help to carry out 
the true idea of a university which shall 
give opportunity for the advancement of 
waning in every direction. More and 
more, also, students linger about the walls 
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are over, held by the strong inducements to 
remain and work in the higher fields. A 
few years ago the college resolutely re- 
seinded the custom—which it held in com- 
mon with other American colleges—of’ be- 
stowing the degree of Master of Arts in 
course upon any who chose to pay the fee 
for the diploma, three years after receiving 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts; and now 
gives the degree only to such graduates as 
pursue at Cambridge a course of liberal 
study approved by the Council and pass a 
thorough examination in the same. The 
degrees of Doctor of Phifosophy and Doctor 
of Science are bestowed only upon similar 
conditions. This step lifts at once these de- 
grees into their true place, and offers an ad- 
ditional incentive to students to postpone a 
while longer their departure from the 
University. Thus Alma Mater proves a shel- 
tering mother who keeps such of her chil- 
dren as she may still with her; and out of 
this number, doubtless, will come, from 
time to time, such new instructors as the 
college may require.” - 

Harper’s is readable. ‘‘The Ballad of 
Arabella” is an amusing poem by J. T. 
Trowbridge; ‘‘Block Island,” by Charles 
Lanman, the congressional biographer, is 
one of the magazine’s excellent New En- 
gland articles; Samuel Adams is the sub- 
ject of a biographical paper; ‘‘ Macdonald’s 
Raid ” is a spirited poem by Paul H. Hayne; 
and ‘*Nominating the President” is a 
thoroughly good article by George M. 
Towle. Dr. Samuel Osgood contributes an 
account of the vase lately presented to 
William Cullen Bryant. The accompany- 
ing representations of the reliefs on the vase 
are very ugly, and in them Mr. Bryant 
looks as if he had been shortened by a trip- 
hammer blow on the head. The best thing 
in the number is John Esten Cooke’s de- 
lightful article on Jefferson’s youth. 

The Galary contains ‘‘Cabby and 
Coacher,” by Wirt Sikes; an account of 
Washington’s Newburgh headquarters, by 
J. T. Headley; ‘‘ Life among the Bedouins.” 
by Albert Rhodes; ‘‘ Father Tolo’s Um- 
brella, a story by Lizzie W. Champney; and 
‘‘On Cyclopedias,” in which G. A. Hud- 
son compares Johnson’s and Appleton’s, 
not very profoundly. In ‘‘ What Makes 
the Poet?” John Burroughs gives Gilder’s 
** New Day” high praise. 

In the Atlantic Monthly everybody will first 
read what Mr. Howells has to say about the 
Exhibition. The article is very good; but 
hardly so good as his description of the Bos- 
ton Peace Jubilee. General O. O. Howard 
contributes an important article on the Battle 
of Gettysburg. Dr. Holmes’s poem is worth 
35 cents, if we may vary the old expression; 
and the articles by T. B. Aldrich, ‘‘ H, H.,” 
Mrs. Piatt, C. F. Adams, Jr., and others, 
are so much clear gain. 

Lippincott’s Magazine is an excellent num- 
ber. The Exhibition article is the best that 
has thus far appeared in the series; ‘‘On 
the Eastern Shore” is an interesting Mary- 
land article, by Robert Wilson; ‘‘ The Mar- 
kets of Paris” are described by Lucy H. 
Hooper; “‘Thee and You” and ‘The 
Atonement of Leam Dundas” are conclud- 
ed; and Old Philadelphia is once more the 
subject of an article by Mrs. R. H. Davis. 
The star feature of the number, however, 
is Sidney Lanier’s powerful ‘‘ Psalm of the 
West.” 





...-Those teachers of physics who for the 
last two or three years have been using the first 
part of Professor E, C. Pickering’s Elements of 
Physical Manipulation in their laboratories 
will give a warm greeting to the coneluding 
volume, just issued by Hurd & Houghton. It 
is probably not too much to say that the ap- 
pearance of the former marked, if it did not 
cause, an era in our American methods of 
teaching the subject—the introduction of the 
same system which had for some years before 
been employed with so. much success in chem- 
istry. It may perhaps be questionable whether, 
in the limited time which a purely collegiate 
course can assign to the natural sciences, this 
method is the best adapted to give the general 
view of facts and principles which is all that 
can be there aimed at ; but there is no question 
that it is the only way to make physicists, or 
even to give such a knowledge of science and 
its applications as is needed in the professional 
life of an engineer or chemist. The present 
volume carries out and completes the plan of 
the former in a very admirable manner, giving 
excellent courses of experimentation upon 
electricity, heat, mechanical engineering, me- 
teorology, and practical astronomy with a full 
treatment of the art of optical projections, both 
by sunlight and by lantern. A series of val- 
uable tables, arranged upon an original but very 
convenient plan, follows, with appendices upon 





the theory of electrical measurement and the 
arrangementand management of physical labor- 
atories. Occasionally there is a little obscurity 
or ambiguity of expression, and now and then 
a sentence of doubtful English ; but, as a whole, 
the execution of the work is as admirable as 
its plan, and it can be safely recommended as 
by far the best work of its kind yet issued. 


....dames R. Osgood & Co. have issued the 
fourth volume of their admirable series of 
American guide-books. It is devoted to The 
White Mountains; is prepared, like its predeces- 
sors, by Mr. M. F. Sweetser; and is, if any- 
thing, the best of the four. Each book in this 
series is prepared with the utmost care, at great 
expense, and with a fidelity equally great in 
small things and large. Each, therefore, is in- 
dispensable, in very truth, to the tourist. We 
also think that the books should be added, for 
consultation, to every public and private library. 





NOTES. 


SPIELHAGEN is writing a new novel. 





Henry Kingsley left a completed juvenile. 
Appleton’s Journal has become a monthly. 


W.J. Widdleton announces a new life of 
Poe, by Eugene Didier. 


@Pr. Bonar has written a long poem, en- 
titled ‘‘ My Old Letters.’’ 


Cambridge University has started a “Pitt 
Press Series.’ Rather too close a copy. 


Prof. A. L. Perry, of Williams, is getting 
ready a new edition of his Political Economy. 


Mr. Darwin is at work on a treatise ‘“‘On the 
Results of Cross and Self-Fertilization in the 
Vegetable Kingdom.” 


Charles Mackay has in press a complete and 
carefully revised collection of his poems. 
Well, some of them are worth saying. 


Mr. G. W. Carleton, of this city, is sending 
each of his clerks in turn off to the Centennial 
for a day and paying their expenses. 


Elliott Stock, of London, will follow his fac- 
simile first editions of Walton’s ‘‘ Angler’’ and 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ with “ Paradise Lost.” 


Michelet’s posthumous works, which are to 
be edited by his widow, are understood to be in 
some parts reviews of the Comtist philosophy. 


The story of ‘‘Charley Ross, the Kidnapped 
Child,”’ written by the boy’s father, Mr. C. K. 
Ross, is announced by John E. Potter & Co., 
Philadelphia. 


Mr. Paul Kegan, author of the “ Life of God- 
win,’’ is engaged upon another biographical 
work, his subject this time being Horne Tooke, 
an equally interesting man. 


The third volume of Bougeault’s ‘‘ History 
of Foreign Literatures’ is out, in Paris. This 
is the concluding volume, embracing Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, and Greece. 


Karl Blind will deal, in Fraser for June, with 
“A Forgotten Page of History,’ referring to 
the existence of the Russian imperial title many 
centuries before Peter the Great. 


Charles Nisard has published in Paris a 
treatise on Parisian idioms and sayings, chiefly 
of the last century. Had it been a contempo- 
rary work, it would have had much more value. 


The issue of the new edition of Bancroft will 
be completed in July. The index compiled by 
Mr. 8. R. Crocker will occupy over a hundred 
pages, though he has reduced it to half its orig- 
inal size. 


Mr. R. H. Horne is going to bring out a new 
edition of his tragedy, “‘Gregory the Seventh,”’ 
accompanied by an essay on tragic influence. 
This will amuse him, perhaps, until he comes 
over to America. 


Porter & Coates announce an “ Author’s Edi- 
tion’ of Dickens, in 14 volumes. It is a mod- 
ification of the ‘‘Charles Dickens Edition ”’ 
formerly published by James R. Osgood & Co., 
one of the best ever issued. 


An account of the cruise of the “ Pandora’’ 
to the Arctic regions in 1875 has just been issued 
in London, under the title of ‘‘ The Land of the 
White Bear.’’? When will the reign of mean- 
ingless and sensational titles be over? 


A. L, Bancroft & Co., of San Francisco, will 
publish in August a history of the Public 
School System of California from 1850 to 1876. 
The volume is prepared by Mr. John Swift, for 
some time superintendent of public instruction 
in that state. 


‘*The Last Act: being the Funeral Rites of 
Nations and Individuals” will be published 
shortly in England. It will contain an aceount 
of the disposal of the dead, by fire, cremation, 
water, air, burial, etc., and will be edited, with 
introduction and notes, by William Tegg. 


Estes & Lauriat propose to complete their 
edition of Guizot’s Popular History of France 
by printing in similar style the latter part of 








Martin’s History—viz., from the commencement 
of the Revolution of 89. The plates were made 
by Walker, Wise & Co., some years since. 


In the August Atlantic General Howard will 
describe the Battle of Chattanooga; and the 
number will also contain an account of Mis visit 
to Jerusalem, by Charles Dudley Warner; a pa- 
per on the Arthuriad, by Miss Harriet W. Pres- 
ton ; and a short comedy by Mr. Howells. 


The Rey. A. H. Sayce’s forthcoming ‘‘ Intro- 
duction to the Science of Language’? will be 
based upon the doctrines laid down in his 
‘Principles of Comparative Philology,’’ and 
will commence with a history and criticism of 
the various theories that have been propounded 
as to the nature and origin of language. 


-...The German Book Trade Association is 
about to celebrate its semi-centenary. It pro- 
poses to issue a complete history of the trade, 
and to purchase, as afurther memorial, a library 
of works on book subjects, and a collection of 
portraits, vignettes, samples, etc., made by Herr 
Lempertz, which includes the seal of Gutenberg. 
A similar library, that of Herr Kirchhoff, has 
lately been presented by him to the Asssocia- 
tion, and a collection of title-pages has been 
given by Herr Schaffert. 


Says Mr. Alexander Macmillan, in Maemillan’s 
Magazine for June: ‘The death of Mr. Henry 
Kingsley, at the early age of forty-five, cannot 
be overlooked by the conductors of this mag- 
azine, to which his pen contributed many bright 
and welcome pages. Those who knew him best 
recognized the gentle, shrewd, original cast of 
his genius and his kindly and affectionate 
nature. They will often think with love and 
regret of the too brief career which disease and 
death have closed.” 


Says Mrs. Abby Sage Richardson of Taine’s 
“ Ancient Régime”’: ‘If we have any fault to 
find with M. Taine’s book, it is that it is too 
rich in illustration and too lavish in its use of 
material. It is largely drawn from original 
sources, some of it from manuscripts previously 
unused ; and the author has multiplied instances 
and added detail to detail. In this age of many 
books we need, as much as possible, to be 
spared a multiplicity of words ; and in this case 
we should often have been willing to take M. 
Taine’s own word for a statement, and not desire 
him to accumulate proof aftef proof upon us. 
The book, however, is the more entertaining 
for his lavishness of quotation, and is so far at 
once the most interesting and the most philo- 
sophic history of social life in France that has 
been written.”’ 


We are glad to learn that the Congregational 
Publishing Society proposes, if sufficient en- 
couragement by subscription is given them, to 
issue a ‘‘ Centennial Edition’? of the works of 
the most important of the New England the- 
ologians. Their plan embraces sixteen vol- 
umes, which they will sell for $20. They will 
also receive subscriptions for single sets of an 
author or single volumes, at $1.50 per volume. 
The works are those of Dr. Joseph Bellamy, in 
two volumes; Thomas Shepard, pastor of the 
First Church in Cambridge, three volumes ; Dr. 
Samuel Hopkins, three volumes; ‘‘ The Great 
Awakening,’’ by Joseph Tracy, one volume; 
“The Atonement,”’ discourses and treatises by 
Edwards, Smaller, and others, one volume; and 
the works of Dr. Nathaniel Emmons, six vol- 
umes. 

The General Literature Committee of the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge, Lon- 
don, have in course of preparation a series of 
volumes illustrative of life in the great heathen 
centers visited by St. Paul. Dean Merivale is 
engaged on “St. Paul at Rome”; Professor 
Plumptre has in hand “ Antioch, Ephesus, and 
Tarsus’’; and the Rev. G. 8. Davies, of the 
Charterhouse, Godalming, is preparing a vol- 
ume on “‘ Athens and Corinth in the Time of the 
Apostles.”” The same committee are following 
up their series of ‘‘Manuals of Health,’ the 
first of which was written by the late Dr. 
Parkes, by a volume on ‘ Health and Occupa- 
tions,” from the pen of Dr. B. W. Richardson, 
F.R.S8.; and another on ‘‘ Water, Air, and Disin- 
fectants,”’ by Mr. W. Noel Hartley, of King’s Col- 
lege. They have also in the press a work by 
the Rev. H. Rowley, formerly of the Universi- 
ties’ Mission in Africa, entitled ‘ Africa Un- 
veiled,’ and a work ‘On the Land and People 
of China,” by Mr. J. Thomson, F.R.G.8., for a 
long time resident in that empire. 


Says The Pall Mall Budget of Mr. Lowell, in 
reviewing his last volume: ‘‘ Mr. Lowell is a 
poet, and his criticisms of the poets whom he 
admires are marked by the sensitiveness to 
poetica? beauty and the perception of the finer 
shades of meaning we might expect from such 
a writer. His tastes are eatholic, and he has 
evidently a thorough appreciation not only of 
noble poetry, but of the literature pertaining to 
the poets. The five essays that comprise this 
volume are upon familiar topics. What, itmay 
be asked, has Mr. Lowell new to tell us of such 
men as Dante, Spenser, Milton, Wordsworth, 
and Keats? But poets, like Nature, may be 





Lowell’s grasp of his subject, his happy illus- 
trations, his eye for form and color, and an oc- 
easional stibtlety of thought will suffice to 
allure all readers who appreciate the poets 
brought before them in this volume.” 


The Library Table, Messrs. Henry L. Hinton & 
Co.’s literary monthly, of this city, has reached 
its seventh number, and announces among its 
contributors President Porter, E. C. Stedman, 
Dr. Ray Palmer, Rev. O. B. Frothingham, Mrs, 
Abby Sage Richardson, Dr. Leonard Bacon, Dr, 
Samuel Osgood, ‘‘ Howard Glyndon,”? Junius 
Henri Browne, Rev. Julius H. Ward, and Dr. 
T. M. Coan. It is ‘devoted to notices and re- 
views of recent publications, biographical 
sketches of authors, and literary gossip.” Says 
an editorial in the June number, in speaking of 
the literature called ephemeral: ‘‘As to the 
rest, let the boy have his book of adventure and 
the girl her novel; let pater-familias have his 
illustrated magazine and the tired mother her 
religious weekly. What can be better, after all, 
for the weary mind than rest which shall be 
rescued from tediousness by romance and 
poesy? Let our self-constituted critic, who, in 
the consciousness of his own well-regulated 
mental storehouse, condemns the transitory and 
perishable in literature, as in art, rest assured 
that, as opportunities ripen and the unlettered 
mind gradually unfolds to the literary wealth 
and worth of the age, the desire for broader 
culture will surely come.’”? The number con- 
tains reviews by Mr. Frothingham, Mrs. Richard- 
son, Dr. Osgood, Porter C. Bliss, C. 8. Gage, 
and F. G. Ireland, and an article on Whittier 
by Howard Glyndon. 


George Routledge & Sons announce a sup- 
plementary volume, mainly for the American 
market, to Mr. Augustus J. C. Hare’s ‘‘ Memori- 
als of a Quiet Life.’’ It will be illustrated with 
57 photographs, both portraits and views, 
Says Mr. Hare: ‘‘ Since the enormous circula- 
tion of the ‘Memorials of a Quiet Life’ in 
America, many Americans have come over to 
Europe with the sole object of visiting the 
scenes in which that gentle life was passed 
and it is chiefly in deference to their constantly 
expressed desire that the portraits contained 
in this volume are now published, with the 
views of the places described in the earlier vol- 
umes, which are in many cases taken from my 
mother’s own sketches or from those of her be- 
loved sister, Mrs. Stanley. Many hundreds of 
persons, for the most part unknown to me 
have also asked for more records of the life in 
whose blessed companionship all my happiest 
years have been spent, and this volume is the 
only answer that I can give. It contains some 
more of my mother’s thoughts on especial 
religious subjects, and a few more of her let- 
ters, with some from my uncle, Julius Hare 
And as, in gathering up the fragments which 
remain of her written words and thoughts, I 
have found the greatest comfort of my deso- 
late life, I think that by their means my moth- 
er’s earthly work may still be permitted to con- 
tinue; and that in them her lamp may still 
burn brightly, to guide others through the 
darkness.”’ 


The Saturday Review thus speaks of ‘ Liter- 
ary Success’”’: ‘ To flatter the taste for literary 
tinsel, to indulge in bombast or tall talk or 
sentimentalism, and to succeed in thus winning 
a wide reputation, requires very great dexteri- 
ty, which is easily taken for more serious talent. 
The transitory nature of many great reputa- 
tions, the vast success which has been followed 
by utter oblivion, shows undeniably that the 
feat has been accomplished ; and, as a rule, it 
has been due to the prostitution of real genius. 
A true teacher of men has abandoned his fune- 
tion and condescended.to discount his success, 
in consideration of immediate popularity. That 
is precisely the danger which underlies the 
ordinary complaints against the injustice of 
readers and the unpopularity of great authors. 
The true meaning of such lamentations is too 
often that the complainer is prepared to suc- 
ceed by foul means, as he cannot succeed by 
fair. The best antidote is the recognition of 
the fact that a man of true literary force is at 
the present day in little danger of being kept 
in obscurity by accidental causes; and that, so 
far as his fame is retarded by intrin sic causes— 
that is, by the imperfect culture of his audi- 
ence—he has noright to complain of a difficulty 
upon which every man must reckon who dares 
to be original. A man may be tolerably certain 
of finding full appreciation of all his genuine 
merits; he has a good chance or runs a great 
risk of finding sham admirers of his merits and 
flatterers of his faults. If he has any cause for 

complaint, it is for complaining of the tempta- 
tion, not of the inadequate appreciation.” 


The Boston Transcript gives this full account 
of the enlargement of Gore Hall, Cambridge, 
now just begun: “The college library in Gore 
Hall contains 155,000 volumes, and, in conse- 
quence of the inadequate capacity of the libra- 
ry building itself,a new addition is being 
erected, the same being in the nature of a 
huge wing to the present structure, which, 
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excavatingis now being carried on, and already 
the foundations are being put in place for the 
superstructure. The plan of enlargement is 
the same as that proposed by the architects of 
Memorial Hall, five or six years ago, and includes 
the following specifications: The eastern wing 
is to be extended eighty-eight feet, making the 
main room in that part of the building thirty- 
four by seventy-nine feet, and will have a libra- 
ry capacity for about 150, 000 volumes. A sky- 
light, used for lighting purposes, will extend 
around the entire length of this main room, 
and three deep galleries will range around the 
sides, which will be used mainly for stacking 
purposes. The entire width of the main por- 
tion of this wing will cover about thirty-five 
feet, the ground floor on the north-side being. 

in addition, extended about twenty feet and 
rumming the length of the wing. This part of 
the library building will be capped with a lean- 
to roof and the interior will be divided into 
three rooms anda small vestibule. The most 
easterly room will be occupied by the librarian, 
the next room by the assistant librarian, and 
the remaining room, area 19x46 feet, will be 
used by the bibliographical department, and 
includes a vestibule in area 12x21 feet. The 
place in the east wing corresponding to the 
present place of entrance on the south side of 
the west wing will constitute the entrance to 
this vestibule or the library itself. Beginning 
with an entrance opening east, a wide corridor 
will run the length of the new wing and will 
be well lighted by upper windows. A small 
portion of the addition, together with the old- 
er part of the east wing, is to be used as a cat- 
alogue room, where books will also be deliv- 
ered. This room will be surrounded with a 
balcony, will be well lighted from above, and 
comprise an area of about 30x35 feet. The 
room now in use as a reading-room will be cut 
up into small study rooms, while the present 
main room will be used fora general study and 
reference room, with reference books along the 
shelves, which will be protected or enclosed by 
a railing extending around the room. The 
basement will be used for binding, storage, etc. 
The plan of delivery now in vogue in the Bos- 
ton Public Library is advocated, and will per- 


haps be adopted.” 
Ee 
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tom: LiGthG, BROw!8 & CO....... ccc ccccccccscncee 23 
Virginia, A c ntennial story. By William H. 
A ingston. Illustrated. 1émo, pp. 320. 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Co .........6.  o..05, 
Walter Neal’s Example. Ba Rey. Theron frown. 
16m0, pp 9. The sGmMe............ 0.) occceces. 
The Wentworths: peace Friends. By 
Susan Cooper Pindar. Illustrated. 16mo, 
PDs Sit SWE So oe cas ccxscecsssaces be 5. 
Stories of Success. By James F. Cobb and H. A. 
Page. Edited by 8. F. Smith, D.D. Illustrat- 
ed. 16mo, pp. 377. The same Petisiveccuctcbes 
Katy Hunter’s Homes. By Mrs. 0. M. L " 
ston. Illustrated. 16mo0. pp. 126. ‘The sane. 
The Chinese Problem. By L. T. Townsend, D.D. 
lé6mo, paper, pp. 86. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
NOW READY: 


A LIVING FAITH--{.50, 


By GEORGE S. MERRIAM. 
late of The Christian Union. 
At all bookstores or sent by mail. 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., Boston. 


SUNDAY: SCHOOL LIBRARY BOOKS. 


ReaD 
L I GI NG e 
gee vigilance nad Ad hg A. Lt. aS Sunday- 











Subscriptions received for Lesson Papers and ¥ 

r fag- 

azine y ER- 

cee. — PRAYER-BOOKS, yx MN-BOOKS, 
.8.~The udent’s Bible” especial 

for Sunday-school teachers at low prices ps seenenes 


Y WARD 
150 Nassau Street (up-stairs), New Pet: 


WIDE AWAKE 


OR JULY NOW READY 
Only 20 ola #2ayear. “The brightest and most 
DI popular Juvenile Magazine 
Lothrop x Co., Fablishers, 32 ‘Franklin St., 


Best 
HE CHOICE SUN DAY. SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


Wenty-four volumes, containi 
Pages "ae over 100 illustrations ~ etenatues cage 


ghly Interesting a nd 
Net mae to ane dg me nd] Instructive. 


ee. D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers. 

JOHNSONS & 0 HEALTH-LIET. Com- 
and Peo? “ .Ds., obs Ds., College Presidents 
isan gdm Astor apketan 
J. W. Schermerhorn & Co, M’f'rs, 14 Bond St. oem. 
CASS) LL, PRTTER & 
Aiea We W.P 











GALPIN’S CATA. 
UE of Books free by mail 
P. Nimmo’s, at 596 Broadway, N. — 


A. S. BARNES & CO. 


Barnes’ Centenary History. 


Superbly illustrated. we vol., octavo. 


“Principles. and Acts” 


of the American _oo 3S oe Niles (of Niles’s 
Regist: 8 


Lives of the Signers 


of the Declaration of Independence. 


Democracy in America. 


By Alexis de Tocqueville. One vol.,8vo. $3. 
G2” Agents wanted to sell the above. 
111 and 113 William Street, New York. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York, Educa- 
tional Publishers and Proprietors of the Spencer- 
ian Steel Pens, Send for catalogues and circulars. 


LIPPINGOTT'S MAGAZINE 


FOR JULY, 
Commencing a New Volume, 


HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED, 
NOW READY, 
Containing a Description of the Exhibits 


IN THE 


MAIN BUILDING OF THE EXHIBITION, 
ILLUSTRATED, 


and a Poem of Fifteen Pages, 
“Psalm of the West.” 
by SIDNEY LANIER, 
with Twelve other Highly Attractive Articles, 


For Sale by all Periodical Dealers. 


TERMS.—Yearly Subscriptions $4.00. postage paid. 
Single number, 35 cents. Liberal Clubbing Rates. 
Specimen Numbers mailed on receipt of 20 cents. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
_71 5 and 7 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


Mr. White has shown an ability hardly less than 
genius in the preparation of his ‘* Art Studies.”—At- 
tantic Monthly. 


A PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF DRAWING. 
PROGRESSIVE 
ART STUDIES. 
By GEORGE G. WHITE. Professional Artist. 

A Complete Course in Drawing for Schools and Pri- 
vate Learners, published in the form of cards, 
neatly nyciogss S pn eg of 12 each, with blank 
sheets of dra ng- and an accompanying 
MANUAL OF wINS RUCTIONS for each set. 

The course now comprises: 


$1.50. 














—THE ELEMENTAR —_— 
A—LINES AND THEIR ee meses 
a. ree ecddoddakse ie 60 cents. 


B.—CU = DIAGRAMS" ‘ 
C.—_LIGHT AND SHADE. .Price 60 cents. 
D. TPRACTICAL STU DIES, reviewing 

what has been previously on 





Ca a eee Pric2 60 cents 
I.— 3 LANDSCAPE SERIES. 
A.—TREES ‘AND FOREGROUN 
PL , Se ree . Price 60 cents. 
—ROCKS AND WA Tc ccccccvcccces hee 6) cents. 


C—GENERAL, PRINCIPLES......... AS whee 
ll.—THE ORNAMENTAL SERIE 
A. Seats’ TION OF GENERAL 
RIN TaN «000 -tearesnanitons Price @ cents. 
B. _EXAMPL ES bend DIFFERENT 
C. —SUGGESTIONS | ‘OF ORIGINAL 
ts ot thine otinnauntiebind (In n Brees. .) 
5¥. Tae TxstRt MENTAL SERIES 
A.—FELEMENTARY PROBLEMG...... Price 60 cents. 
ke DV fi. 3 PRO ND 


DIES... ..Price 60 cents. 
ONT 


ce 60 cents. 


TIO? Riga 60 cents. 

D. _MECHANIGAL STUDIES n press.) 
Samples of any of the above, if desired, for exam- 
ination with a view to introduction into schools, will 
be sent, prepaid, on receipt 0 of 30 cents per envelope. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, T TAYLOR & CO., 
Nos, 13S and 140 Grand Street. New York 


me. S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
ARPER’S BAZAR: One copy of either for one ye ar, 

Postage Prepaid by the Publishers, toany Subscriber 
in the United States or Com ida, on om rece of $4. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HAR EEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR, to one po minal for one year, 
$10; Ag any two for $7. Postage prepaid by the Pub- 
lishers. [2 HARPER'S CATALOGUE will be sent by 
mat on receipt of Ten Cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


— CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. _ 
A HELP IN SELECTING 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


Now ready a Catalogue of books suitable for Sun- 
day-school Libraries, published during 1875 and con- 
tinued to June, 1876. It will be sent free to any one 
desiring it. 

Also on hand a full assortment of other Sunday- 
school Library Books, which will be sold at the low- 
est prices. Send for a Catalogue. 


ALFRED MARTIEN, Publisher, 
21 8. SEVENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 

















POR tnd oh broadway Xf 
an 3 é 
Circulars sent to any address on application, 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 








For Sunday Schools. 
BRIGHTEST AND AND BEST: 


Entirely new and beautiful 8 Songs, by 
Lowr RY and Do 


RovAL DIADEM: 


SS 
Pure, sterling Mel Melodies, by same authors. 


PURE GOLD: GOLD: 
= This work has a world wide 


reputation ; Over 1,000,000 copies sold. 
Price for any of the above books, in board covers, 
830 per 100; 3 by mail, 35 ote, 


Book OF PRAISE: on 
a=S=Ss DSA compilation 


from the best Songs now in use ; 224 pages. 
Price, $40 per 100; by mail, 50 cts. 


GONGS FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


Contains beautiful Songs for Little 
Children, for use in Primary Classes, & ls and 
at home. Price, in Board Covers: 

$30 per 100 copies; by mail, 35 cents. 
(= For Sale by Booksellers and Music Dealers. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 
76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
91 Washington Street, Chicago. 


SONGS 




















The above is the title of our book of mew songs for 
infant classes in our Sunday and day schools. ‘The 
sonzs are writtenin one and two parts, and illustrated 
with beautiful ‘pictures. The little folks will go into 
extacies overit. Sample copy in paper cover 26 cts. 
$3.00 per dozen (in board covers) by express. 


BS> Specimen pages free to all. 
FILLMORE BROS., Publishers, 


CINCINNATI, O. 


LIBERTY BELL 


contains over fifty NATIONAL and PATRIOTIC 
SONGS of all Nations, expressly for Centennial, 
Fourth of July, Gnd all Patriotic occasions. 

B LL 

also contains the 
Declaration of Independence 

Washington’s Farewell Address, 
and a picture of the 
Liberty Bell at Philadelphia. 
Price, boards, 75 ets.; paper, 50 cts. Copies mailed. 

Wim. A. Pond & Go, 547 Broadway, N.Y. 


Branch Store 39 Union Square, 
Ee 
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EDUCATION. 


THE PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMIN- 
ARY, at Oakland, Cal., will begin its next year Aug. 
24th, 1876. It combines’ the advantages of both the 
old and the new methods of ed gen for the Chris- 
tian ministry. Two scholarships have been endowed 
(and @ third one may soon be), yielding each about 
$240 a year. These are now open to college gr: iduates 
who take a full course in this institution, board in the 
seminary,and comply with some other minor condi- 
tions. dard and washin 
tuition, use of books, 











are $34 per week. Room, 

ree. Bills for fuel small. 
Other expenses light. Climate healthful. Scenery 
delightful. Address Prof. J. A. BENTON or Prof. 
GEORGE MOOAR., Oakland, Cal. 


PACKER COLLECIATE INSTITUTE, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

The thirty-first year will begin September 13th, 1876. 
The Institution is furnished with complete and ex- 
tensive apparatus in every depurtment, as wel! for in- 
struction in Music, Painting, andthe Languages, asin 
the regular course. Pupils from abroad will find a 
peaqnae home in the family connected with the Insti- 
tute. ° 
For Circulars apply v1 





- CRITTENDEN, Principat. 


THE TWIN EDUCATORS! 


If you have a Daughter to Educate or a Son to Edu- 
cate in Music, send for Circulars of the two great 
Western Institutions—The Young Ladies’ on 
(a University for Young Ladies) and The Illinois Con- 
phar ee E of in Amertea. eat Musical College). Un- 
one D. D SANDERS Ss tendent 

uperin n 
JACKSONVILLE, IL1. 





PEEKSKILL, N.Y., MILITARY AC ADEMY. 

Opens Sept. 13th, 1876. 5 resident instructors ; 50 boar 

ing pupils; gymnasium ; ground 6 acres; $400 per oe 
HILLSIDE HOME for Young Ladies. Address 

Miss ADELE BREWER, dge, Mass. 











AH Having Children to Educate or School 





NAT URE. .. weekly [lustrated Journal of Sct- 
ence. ae ACMILLAN & CO., Publishers, 
21 Astor Pion. New York 


‘MITCHELL’S 


NEW OUTLINE MAPS. 


Two Series, $10 and $20. 
Mapsinaset. A Key, gratis, with each set. 
LATEST, BEST, CHEAPEST. 
J.H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“How to be a Christian.” Rev. W. Gladden 
Prepaid, 7c. M.H. SARGENT, Treasurer, Boston 


D and POPULAR BOOKS. send 
Pickle ahi vcup tee ie tn 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 
Publishers, New York. 


PARALYSIS. 

By GEO. H. TAYLOR, M.D. 50 cents. Shows 
Prnistie Deformed _ Poche helpless i ~—" how 
they may be restored by home treatmen 

WoOoD & CO., 
17 East 58th street. New York. 

















Taxes to pay will fod the ** American Edu- 
ional Month.” .. OF #2 per annum. 
J. W. 8c 'ERMERHORN & CO., 14 Bond st., N. Y. 


Winchester Institute Conn. For both sexes 
Fits Boys for College, JAMES COWLES, Prin 


peeTBany AgGADEMY, a Family School for 
Boys. Board and Tuition Og been year. — 
WM. LOUIS WOODR i Principal, Bethany, Ct. 


EST END INSTITUTE, Family school for 
oung ladies. Mrs. 8. L. CADY, Principal 
ven,Conn. Send for circular 


STATIONERY, PICTURES ETC. 
(i* \ON'S WHOLESALE CARD HOUSE 








New 











ashington street. Visitin ‘ds printed 

from ined, Silver % ristol, 
2 ake, Marble, Repp, or 

or 6 Glass, ore Floral, 10 oo and 1I-ct. 


stamp, b: ar ‘All Other kinds’ correspondingly 
ow. 60 high-priced cards, no two alike, .; three 
packs $1. Iams 


the trade in all directions 
able to print 
styles. Illustrated cu- 

lar, ce-List, 


W. C. CANNON. tox We 279, Boston, Masse 


25 5 FANCY CA CA = 7 styles, with name, 10 cents, 
postpaid USTED, Nassau, Renss. Co., N. Y. 


Dey POSTAGE STAMPS. Send stamp 
C. ALTON, Lowell, Mass. 














Youth’s Com ion. 8 men copies sent 
tree °PEREY MASON & C0., Boston, Mass 9m 








2 5 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, — name, » cents, 
e) postpaid. I, JONES & Co., Nassau 





For Beauty of Potts 
liness, Derahbil'ty & 
MORSE BRO™., 


forxise Labor, Clean- 
mess, U uequaled, 
Provre: Canton, Mass. 








AGENTS. 


A $5 ARTICLE. 


Several are wanted in every house. f 
The getup of one leads to wanting a ff 


$15 article. 
iT of great utility. 
Re competition to speak of. 
WAKEFIELD 
EARTH-CLOSET COMPANY 
36 Dev Street, New York. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


The Largest, the Ablest, and the 
Best Religious Newspaper 


in America. ° 


iT 1S UNSECTARIAN, 
IT IS EVANCELICAL, 
IT IS LIBERAL, 
IT IS RADICAL, 
IT iS BOLD. 
Religious Questions, Political Questions, 
Financial Questions, and all 
other Living Questions are 
freely discussed in its 
Columns. 


{t is the Paper for the Family, for 
the Children, for Business Men, 
for Farmers, for Both Sexes, 
for all Classes. 














Here are the names of some of the men and 
women who write for Tue INDEPENDENT: 


JOHN 8. C. ABBOTT, D.D., 
LOUISA M ALCO 
A. NS 


Pres. JOHN M, 
LOUISA BUSHNELL, 
ELIHU BURRI’ 
THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D, 
Br yt wate ae oa 
S FREEMAN CLAR 
ROSE TERRY COOKE _—— 
GEO. B. CHEEVER, D. D., 


"ROS 
Prof. TIMOTHY DWIGH 
GEO. DUBFI Da 
BDWA BD EGGLESTON, D.D., 


GEORGEE ELLis, 

Prof. ©. C. EVERETT, 

—— GEORGE P. FISHER, D. D., 
WM. LLOYD SeeeeS aN, 


LE, 
BISHOP GILBERT HAV EN, 
“GAIL HAMILTON,’ 
Zz," HIGGLNSON, 


I., 
Rey. GEORGE H. HEPWORTH 
PERE HY ACINTHE, 

EDWARD Peis HALE, 
Pres. J. F. HURST, D.D., 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 


PAUL H. HA 
LAURA SANFORD ~ wana 
HENRY JAMES, JR. 


LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
JOAQUIN MILLER, 
hisrtegpe 30GB Nix 
Chief. ge EPH NEILSO. 
VLE O'REILL _— 


OVS ORTON, 
Ses “NOAH PORTE 
ELIZABETH STUAR 
prof. AUSTIN PHEL 
RAY PALMER, D. De 
HARRIET W. PRESTON, 
J. J. PIA q 
MARGARET x: sen. 





D.D., LL.D 
ih PHELPS, » 


H 
R, 8. STORRS, D.D., LL D., 
Rev. DAVID SWING, 





P F 
JANE G. SWISSHELM, 
DEAN STANLEY, 
Prof. W. G. SUMNER. 
RED B. STREET, 
R. H. STODDARD, 
Ff: SHTHO PaON D. D., L 
JOS. P. T , .. LL.D 
MM.TAYLOR, DD, ‘ 
Prof. MOSES COIT TYL 
MMOND TRUMBULL, LL.D 
J, T. TROWBRIDGE, 
Rev. HENRY C. TRUMBULL 
GEO. M WLE, 
JAMES G 


ES GRANT 
Prof. W. C. WILKINSON, 
JOHN G. WHITTI 
CHAS. DUDLEY WARNER 
Prof. C. A. YOUNG. 


The Elegant Steel Engravings he “EMAN. 
CIPATION PROCLAMATION,” “ AUTHORS 
OF THE UNITED STATES,” and “CHARLES 
SUMNER” are given to sebseribers as premiums 
SPECIMEN COPIES of the Paper. containing 
full list of premiums, sent free. 

ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED, to whom libera 
commissions will be paid. 


NOW IS THE TIME TOSUBSCRIBE. 


Subscription Price $3, with no addi« 
tional charge for postage. 
Address 


HENRY C. BOWEN 


Publisher and Proprietor, 


251 Broadway New York. 





P.-O. Box 27873 














THE INDEPENDENT 








GOVERNOR HAYES. 


Asuperb Cabinet PhowntarD ot of our next Presi- 
dent sent by mail on receipt of printed 
from negatives for which Gov. idened has sat within 

a short time, they are perfect likenesses. ey are 
finished in the Ne J best style of the phot 


“fe y mounted. Ex trade sup- 
pliea on liberal terms. Address RANDALL & Cu., 
ookseliers, Columbus, O. 





JOHN FOLEY, 
MANUFACTURER OF FINE 





0.2 ASTOR HOUSE, BROADWAY, N. Y. 


HARRISON. BRADFORD & CO. 
STEEL PENS. 








FALOON.—Nos. 505, 20 
every style and finish. 


75, 1, ete. embracing 
iiae>ape ‘AY. New York. 





rn Pe TING CARDS fl 





Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100. 

EK oH T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 BrRoap- 
way, ine opposite etropolitan. Chromos ia 
} Oy reosco pes and Views, Graphoscopes, M 

ee Albums and Photographs of Celebri« 

Photo-Lantern Slides a specialty. nufacture 

ors of Photographie ag Awarded First Pre 
mium at Vienna Expositio’ 


AGENTS WANTED. 
OOK AGENTS WANTED 


ici sit AGK SHEESH 


THOUSANDS of canvassers haye answered 
our call to sell this famous new book—and yet we 
want 5. more! It portrays life as it real! 
ws in Egypt, Turkey, and the Holy Land, and 
contains 800 Magnificent new Engravings. 500 
Outtits were ordered im advance, and Agents are 
selling 10 to 20 a day. 8th ‘thousand now mm 

press. Agents nuw is your time to make money with the Jastest 

selling book ever published. BaPOUTFIT arire ‘to all. 

Large ewe with EXTRA terms, free. Addre 
WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Fe OUR[SOUNT RY * Any 0G OVERNMENT N 
NONE HUNDRED YEARS's 


STATISTICAL, POLITICAL, BIOGRAPHICAL. 
A whole Library in One Volume. 224 pages, 32 engrav- 
ings. Beautifully boundin cloth. Price $1, Just the 
book for the times. AGENTS WANTED everywhere 
For circulars address 
F. B. BLISS & CO., Newark, N. J. 


Anagent just cleared $199 first 3 weeks selling the 
7 ee es | i ee — 1D) haa) NE 
Another #80, first 6 days. Over 50,000 copies of 
this Standard Life of the Veteran Kxplorer sold. 

more needed by the people. A book of 


, 
matchless interest, 
—- 





















profusely illustrated and very 

A reyal chance for agents. For proof and 
rms address. HUBBARD BROs., 723 Sansom Street, 
Philanclphic, 





AGENTS WANTED forthe New Historical Work, 


Our Western Border. 


as and Graphic ye eory of As American Pioneer 


0 

Ito thrilling conflicts of Red and a White Foes; Excit- 
ing Adventures, Captivities, Forays, Scouts, Pioneer 
Women and Boys, Indian War-paths, Camp Life and 
Sports. A book for old and youn; 
competition. Enormous sales. gents wanted every- 
where. Illustrated circulars free. J.C. MCCURDY & 
CO., 26 8. Seventh st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LOSSING’S BEAT YENTEN 

WORK. No EADYIVA HISTONY Of tt THE 
UNITED STATES to the present tims. The only 
Centennial edition by an eminent author or + hee | to 
be published in both ENGLISH and GE AN. One 
large, PROFUSELY-ILLUSTRATED, oy "lees priced 
volume. Twice the contents of any other. Splendid- 
} ihustrated poconnt of Grand Centennial Celebra- 
tion. AGENTS WANTED! Rare epanee. Sena at 
onee for deoctipaien and terms to H KELLEY, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; or T. BELKNAP, ineviteen. Ct. 


D ws: to travel and sell goods to 
D ealers. No peddling, g80s 
TE nth, 


SS and traveling expenses 
paid. Mositor Mascracronise Co, , Cincinnati. Ohio. 


$1] A WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, Male an: 


. Nota dull page. No 














Female, in their locality, Terms and OUTFIT’ iT 
Address P. O. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Me. 


AGENTS WANTED, 


Male and Female, every- 
where, to pense the Pat nt 
Crown Self-closing Ink- 
stand. Sells ttselt ee sight 
wherever ink used. 
Profits a. Sample 
75 cents. Adar 

Ee A. H. SIN g 438 Walnut 

Street, Pilladelphie, Pa. 


we AGENTS WANTED FOR THE GREAT 


ENTENNIAL HISTORY 


It selis faster than any other book ever published. One 
Agent sold 61 copies in one day. Send for our — 
terms to Agents. NATIONAL PUBLISH’GCO., Phil., 


‘é pont FORGET IT !”—Singer’s Safety Guard 

is worth all the Burglar Alarms ever invented. 

Agents wanted everywhere. Silver-plated sample 

Enos On receipt of 2 cents. Address A. H. SING. 
R, 438 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


We will send $1. Sampiee 
of the best selling artic le. 
and fall particulars of tix 
® best pa: ing. — as free, 


to any person on to test our goods a view to 
business. Address wi fn stamp K. B. Ray a Chicago 


a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit ano 
$12 terms free. TRUE & & ©O., Augusta. Maine 


$40 Agent’s profits a week. New novelties and 
chromos. Catalogues free. FELTON & Co.,N. Y. City. 


























IG PAY to sell our RUBBER PRINTING STAMP 
Bee Free. TAYLOR & CO., Cleveland, 0. vs 


AGENTS WANTED to canvass for 72 styles ot 


yisttin Sards. Information free. yg LD. 
Ley 40 Washington &t., Boston, Ma: 


$5 0 B20 Fe 








rdayathome. Samples worth $1 
Free. STINSON & Co., Portiand, Me, 


Che Independent. 


A SONG OF ROSES. 


BY MARY BARR. 





GARDEN of Roses ! 1! Most delicious spot, 

Whose warm, sweet air doth smell of Para- 
dise, 

Now be all other flowers awhile forgot. 

The Rose, the royal Rose will quite suffice. 

Love hath no messenger so sweet and fair, 

Love hath no message that it may not bear. 


Bring Roses in both arms—deep crimson, red 

Fragrant, like musk upon a heart of fire ; 

The Queens of Song shall on them proudly 
tread 

And sweet intoxication reinspire. 

For Love will still be sung, and still will 
bring 

His proud red Roses to the Queens who sing. 


And thou, most splendid flower, like Cloth of 
Gold, 

Yellow and bright as sunshine in the west, 

Thou art for those whose wit and skill unfold 

Whate’er of earth is beautiful and best. 

Fame makes a rose immortal, and a leaf 

By Genius touched becomes of crowns the 
chief. 


And to the proud and happy wife be sent 

This perfect Rose, with mossy robe of green, 

Veiling her bloom with delicate content 

Behind the rough but all-protecting screen ; 

While tiny buds, clasped in her fond em- 
brace, 

Renew the wonder of her blushing grace. 


7 


‘But tell me, now, what brow or breast may 
wear 
This fair, pure miracle, this Rose of light?” 
Let sinless childhood in its unbound hair, 
Or loving maidenhood in bridal white, 
Or, best of ali, the still, cold, claspéd hands 
That gather Roses in Immortal Lands. 





THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


THe more onc reflects upon the nomina- 
tions at Cincinnati the better they appear. 
At first, let us all make the confession with 
due candor—at first there was a little disap- 
pointment. Those who advocated Blaine, 
or Conkling, or Morton, or Bristow were 
expecting to see a very able man in the 
presidential chair; for who will deny that 
each one of these is in some respects a giant 
in moral or intellectual strength? And Mr. 
Hayes is intellectually the inferior of each 
and all. But when one comes to look over 
all the facts of the situation, he will see 
that Hayes may prove a stronger candidate 
than any one of them. Blaine has a record 
which requires explanation, Conkling 
is exceedingly unpopular, Morton never 
did anything but wave the bloody shirt, and 
Bristow has made lots of enemies 
by his persecution of party thieves. Mr. 
Hayes possesses a character different from 
any of these. No reformer can object to him, 
for he is pure and honest as the most 
fastidious can desire. The friends of Bris- 
tow, Blaine, Conkling, and Morton can all 
cordially unite upon him, and as they could 
not upon any other candidate. So it turns 
out that the disappointment which almost 
every one felt at first gives place to a quiet, 
sensible satisfaction. 

The Democrats in Congress at first at- 
tempted to ridicule the nominations because 
Gov. Hayes .is not so great as some of the 
other men named; but they are beginning 
to see and to frankly admit that the ticket 
will be a very hard one to beat. Some of 
their most astute leaders admit that unless 
the St. Louis Convention is exceedingly 
wise in its selection of candidates there is 
little hope for the Democracy in the autumnal 
elections. There are many indications that 
they really have very little expectation of 
carrying the country; and they certainly 
will not if the Republicans do their duty in 
the campaign. In a few days more we 
shall learn the result at St. Louis, and it 
will then be seen whether the Democrats 
have any chance or not. 

The dead lock between the two houses on 
the appropriation bills is not yet obviated, 
and the Democrats of the House have been 
placed in a very bad position before the 
country by their agreement on Monday to 
an old demagogues’ bounties bill, which, if 
it becomes a law, will take thirty or forty 
millions from the Treasury: ' This exposes 





their thorough ins:ncerity in the matter of || 


retrenchment and economy. They talk 
loudly about economy and risk the destruc- 





tion of various branches of the service for 


the sake of saving a few millions, and then 
at the first temptation fling away perhaps 
fifty millions on a bill which professes to 
equalize bounties. The reason everybody 
will perceive. These economical, reform- 
ing Democrats expect to gain votes by pass- 
ing the Bounty Bill, and for that purpose 
they will squander vast sums. But to pinch 
the civil service looks like economy; and 
that also they believe will gain them 
votes. They care little for economy, but a 
vast deal for votes; and the result will 
be that they will in the end succumb to the 
Republican Senate and will not impose 
upon the people. At thismoment they are 
casting about for a candidate who can best 
deceive the people. ‘‘Let us take Tilden 
and carry the country on the cry of reform 
and retrenchment!” say one class of Dem- 
ocrats. Another set cry out for Gen. Han 

cock. ‘‘Let us take Hancock, and win on 
the cry of unionism!” say they. The infla- 
tionists have still another plan. ‘‘ Let us take 
Hendricks and soft money, and ignore all 
other issues!” they say. And they are 
more honest than the others. But the coun- 
try knows that the Democratic party is not 
sincerely a party of reform—that it is not 
safe on the subject of civil rights and gen- 
uine national sovereignty, and that it can- 
not be trusted on the subject of the cur- 
rency. Whoever is put at the head, there 
will be a great body of dangerous and bad 
men following closely behind him; and such 

a party should not be entrusted with the ad- 
ministration of the Government. 

Lot Morrill will make a fit successor of 
Mr. Bristow. I feel sure of his capacity 
and honesty, and I think that he will be able 
to stand up like a man against peculators 
and corruptionists of all kinds, within or 
without the party. If Governor Hayes is 
our next President, probably Mr. Bristow 
will be invited to come back and take charge 
of the department he has left; but he will 
refuse to accept, unless the pressure shall 
be great, for he is not fond of office. 
Whatever people generally may think about 
it, his intimate friends know that this is the 
truth. The great fight against the whisky 
thieves was not pleasant to him; but wus 
regarded as a solemn duty, and he carried 
it on almost alone. It was no longer his 
duty to remain, with so many people around 
him who have never sympathized with his 
views of administering the laws; and he 
goes out of office not to return, unless it be 
under more favorable conditions, which 
may possibly be the case when, Governor 
Hayes is in the presidential chair. 

The Senate has made a vigorous opposi- 
tion to the transfer of the Indians to the 
War Department, and, I believe, wisely, 
though some of the best Republicans in 
both hcuses favor the transfer. I notice, 
however, that those members who most 
thoroughly comprehend the question, who 
have made it their study, like Prof. Seelye, 
for instance, are reluctant to make a 
change. No doubt the War Department 
would manage the Indians honestly and 
efficiently ; but it would lack that broad hu- 
manity, that enlarged Christianity which 
is needed in the consideration of any ques- 
tion which embraces the welfare of a race 
of human beings. D. W. B. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 2th, 1876. 








Hew York and Vicinity, 


Aw accident occurred in the New Aqua- 
rium last Sunday that is likely to cause some 
delay in the opening of that institution. It 
being deemed expedient to test the full capac- 
ity of the mammoth tank, recently built for the 
purpose of exhibiting the large whales when 
they arrive from the coast of Labrador, the 
water was slowly turned on at an early hour, 
every precaution being taken to prevent any ac- 
cident to life or property. Mr. Ogden, the 
architect, having previously notified the build- 
ers of the iron work as to his doubt in relation 
to the strength of the work constructed, gave 
his personal attention to the filling of the tank. 
The water had reached to within six inches of 
the top, containing at this time about 30,000 
gallons, when suddenly the tank broke upon 
one side, wrenching the iron uprights and bolts 
as by magic, the large body of water emitted 
therefrom soon filling the entire area of the 
grounds. Very fortunately, the tank gave way 
upon the side entirely free from the workmen 
or lookers-on, thus preventing a serious loss of 
, life. Who now will insure us that the other 
, tanks are safe? Thére should be such an 





assurance before the Aquarium is opened to 
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the public, or otherwise there may sometime 
be a repetition of this accident when the place 
is full of people; in which case the conse 
quences would be most serious. 


....A very large congregation assembled in 
the Church of the Disciples on Sunday morning 
In reading the notices, Mr. Hepworth saiq-. 
“T have acted under the advice of the wisest 
men. Our debt over and above the $100,009 
was $90,000, which it seemed impossible for ug 
to carry. After a great deal of exertion, we 
have discovered the hopeful and pleasant fact 
that if you will raise about $30,000 we can ge. 
cure this building and land to ourselves and our 
children. The organization will be unencum-. 
bered except by a debt we can easily carry ang 
which we shall try to pay off. It all depends 

upon ourselves. Within the next sixty days it 
is absolutely necessary that I should have $90, 
000. If there are fifty people who will purchase 

pews the thing is accomplished. I state this 

triumphantly, because I believe it will be per. 

fectly easy to raise this amount of money. We 

have never called on you before for anythin 

except our current expenses; but we now cal 

on you for all you can spare. I have stood by 

this movement since its inception and I have 

sacrificed everything for it, and I am willing to 

stand by it, if you will stand by me; but I can. 

not go on alone.’’ Mr. Hepworth certainly de- 
serves the support of his congregation, and, 

without a doubt, will have it. 


....-The Sunday excitement regarding the 
closing of the beer saloons has brought prom- 
inently forward the question will lager beer in- 
toxicate? With a desire to settle this question, 
says The Tribune, and win a wager of $50 at the 
same time, one Mr. Jacob Van Veiler (a name 
that seems to indicate Dutch extraction end 
consequent fitness for the experiment) swallowed 
in a saloon of this city on Saturday evening, #0 
glasses of the dubious beverage. Mr. Van Veiler, 
with the $50 in his pocket and the 30 glasses in 
his stomach, started for his home in New Jersey, 
and, desiring to reach it by the most expeditious 
route, walked into the water at the foot of Leroy 
street. He was fished out by a pair of police 
men, and is now ready to swear in any cour 
that lager will not intoxicate, but may misles/ 
a man into the river. 


..Bishop Potter, of the Diocese of Net 
York, has expressed himself as greatly delight 
ed with the religious work which has been 
begun in this city by the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, 
Jr., in the Gospel Tent, and says that as soon a 
he returns to this city he will preach in thetent 
himself. 

..Services were held at the Brooklyn Tab- 
ernacle on Sunday for the last time prior to the 
departure of Mr. Talmage on his summer vaca- 
tion. After the morning service fifty-five new 
members were formally received, making 4 
total of 1,052 since the erection of the new 
Tabernacle, a little over two years ago. 


....The three thousand teachers of the pub- 
lic schools of the city have had their hearts 
rejoiced by the payment by Controller Green 
within the past twelve days of their salaries for 
three months, including an advance for the 
month of July during vacation. 


....The Singer's Sewing Machine Company 
gave its employés an excursion last Thursday, 
paying all the expenses for four thousand of 
their employés to visit the Centennial Exhibi 
tion. 

....A tugboat boiler at pier 39 North River 
exploded last Tuesday, killing six men. It was 
a terrific explosion and pieces of the boiler 
scattered in all directions. The boat was coml- 
pletely demolished. 


..The police parade took place last Thur 
aay. There were 1,600 policemen in line, avé 
as fine a body of men as one would wish to s¢. 
No city in the world has policemen physical] 
superior to our own. 


..The Paulist Fathers have a most enthut, 
aatle congregation. They came forward nob 
last Sunday to a consideration of the needs # 
the new church and subscribed $15,( al tows 
the building of the edifice. 


..There has been arun on the Dry Dot 
Savings Bank during the past week and a col 
siderable sum withdrawn. The panic su 
on Friday, and the bank goes on stronger th? 
ever in the confidence of the public. 


.. There were baptismal services at the Bap- 
tist. churches in New York last Sunday evening: 
Seven converts were baptized at the Sixteen! 
street church and three in the Laight-strett 
church. They were mostly young people. 


..8t. Luke’s Hospital was short of monej; 
yet ‘doing a most excellent work. John = 
Astor and William B, Astor came to its relie 
with $25,000 in cash. 


..A communication sixty feet long, signed 
by 5, ,000 ladies of this city, has been set to 
Centennial Commissioners, approving of the 
closing of the Exhibition on Sunday. 





....There was another escape from the Per 
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tentiary on Blackwell’s Island last Thursday. 
The escutcheon of that institution is blotted all 
over with mismanagement and carelessness. 


.-It was a sight worthy of fairy-land the 
regatta of toy yachts at Prospect Park, last 
Saturday. 

..The Union League Club held a meeting 
last week and heartily endorsed the nomination 
of Hayes and Wheeler. 

..The butchers of the city, numbering from 
6,000 to 8,000 men, will parade in the torchlight 
procession of the 3d of July. 

.. Thirteen liquor-dealers were arrested last 
Sunday for a violation of the excise law, and 
probably a hundred times as many violated it, 

..Tammapy has left no stone unturned to 
oppose the nomination of Tilden. 

..Brooklyn is now consuming twenty-nine 
millions of gallons of water daily. 

..The American Bible Society has 665,000 
volumes in stock. 








TO TAILORS, SHOEMAKERS, CARPENT- 

ers, Bricklayers. persons of sedentary babits, 
persons who work in damp places, and vo all persons 
wauomsoever it may concern, the nature of whose 
work is such that you have contracted a lame back, a 
weak back, an affection of the spine, shooting pains 
in the back and sides, rheumatism, kidney affections, 
ruptures, sprains, bruises, or great soreness in any 
part of the body, you will fin: yourselves immedi- 
ately relieved b using one of Benson’s Capcine Por- 
ous Plasters. enson’s Capcine Plaster is a com- 
bination of the purest India rubber and other gums 
with Capcine—a pow rful external stimulant and the 
quickest pain-relievec everinvented. It is superior 
to electricity and more cert:in. Price of Benson’s 
Capcine Plaster = oy cents. oe ont a4 all druggists. 

SEA RY & JU N, 
Sinsmaecedeat t Cc at N.Y. 


A gentleman in €ummington, Mass., writes: 
“My horse st. pped on my foot, so that the Reel-cork 
wentthrough my foot. I immediately applied Renne’s 
Pain- eo Magic Oil, which promptly cured the 
wound, without soreness or pain. 1 ?—~ tried other 
liniments highly recommended; but for a reliable 
family remedy your Ma ie Vil is worth more than all 
others put together.” Sold by all Druggists and Gro- 


cers. 
JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., Gen’l Agents. 
We sometimes eattoo much. When appetite 
thus outruns discretion, indigestion is the result. In 
such a case the most effectual means of soothing the 


irritated stomach is Milk of Magnesia which is 
pleasant as well as prompt. For sale by Druggists. © 


Impure Breath. 


AMONG all the disagreeable consequences that fol- 
low the decay of the teeth, an impure breath must be 
the most mortifying and unpl to its p ’ 
and it is the most inexcusable and offensive in soci- 
ety; and yet the cause of it may easily be removed, 
by cleansing your teeth daily with that justly-popular 
dentifrice, Fragrant SOZODONT. It purifies and 
sweetens the breath, cools and refreshes the mouth 


and gives a pearl-like appearance to theteeth. Gen- 
tlemen who indulge in smoxsing should cleanse their 
teeth with SOZODONT, as it removes all unpleasant 
odors of the weed. Ask your druggist for it. 














Dich’s Tasteless Medicines can now be had in all 
drug stores. A:k for Circular. 


PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


CHURCH ORGANS 


at the lowest price cons lowest price consistent with t ° aga given 
and guaranteed. Send stamp tor Cata 
E. & G.G. HOOK & TAGTINGS. o 
Builders of nearly 800 organs, including the six 
largest and most complete in the country. 
STABLISHED 1827. 


GUILD PIANOS. 

















OCANRE 8 Co, 


— WANUEACTURERS 
E BOSTO 





Upwards of Ten Thousand now in use. 
Send for Llustrated Catalogue. 
The GUILD PIANOS are famous for great nicety and 
durability of workmanship and fine fone qualities.— 
Boston Journal, 


We recommend them as being in gery respect reli- 
able and satisfactory.—Oliver Ditson & 


Are the perfection of musical mechanism.—Provie 
nee Jow 


GUILD, CHURCH & CO., Boston, Mass. 
A PIANO CHEAP. 


A NEw and splendid Piano, from one of 
the best and oldest manufacturers in the 
country, round corners, richly-carved legs, 
and in every reepect a perfect and most 
magnificent instrument, for sale cheap for 
cash or a good endorsed note at four to six 
months. Apply to H. 8, CHANDLER, Box 
2787, New York. 


CHAMBERs’ 


STERLING PIANOS. 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 
oid + rerardy MARK 2! baggie 33 
afore 70% buy. send for meoemaason. 


Prova roval and sati 
Address C 











HUTCHINGS, aL AISTED & C0. 


FACTURERS OF SUPERIOR 


Cuugcn | no Grape, Oncans. 


epestseations ea Maeno Firniahed upon wp 
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HAINES PIANOS. 
17,000 


NOW IN USE! 


170 Made, Sold, and Delivered 


DURING THE MONTH OF MAY! 


tions “ae the 
Pianos have aan INES PIA onien for the past 
twenty-five years. They 4s “every improvewent, 
are first-class, and guaranteed. Do not be influenced 
by unprincipled agents or salesmen; but go to 
quarters or their regular authorized agents. 

e above number of Pianos sold in one month is 
the best proof of the increasin, pularit par and great 
demand of the HAINES PIANO-FOR 


Circulars may be had Free upon Appli- 
cation to 


HAINES BROS., 


Corner ia’ St. and 2d Avenue, 
New York. 


HARDMAN 


PIANOS, 
GRAND, UPRIGHT, AND SQUARE, 


are the cheapest first-class Pianos in America and 
are excelled by none. 


EIGHT-STORY FACTORY AND WARE- 
ROOMS: 


Nos. 490, 492, 484, 496. and 49S West 57th 
Street,and S58, S60, S62, S64, S66, S68, 
and $70 Tenth Avenue, New York Ci ty. 


Send for lllustrated Catalogue. 








HOTELS AND SUMMER RESORTS. 
INEBRIATES 


AND 


OPIUM EATERS 


PERMANENTLY AND PAINLESSLY CURED 
by an original process, combined with the Homec- 
opathic System of Medication, at 


R. FOOTE’S HOME, 
Stamford, Conn. 
For Cire’ and further pasteeuinrs address 
GEO. F. FOOTE, M. D. 


CEN TENNIAL.—Pennsylvania Military 
Academy, Chester, Penn. These spacious buildings, 
occupying an elevated siteand commanding an ex- 
tensive view of the Delaware River and surrounding 

country, will be opened during the summer vacation 
commencing June ,for the accommodation of 
visitors to the Waveaaien and asa pleasant resort 
during the heated term. Hourly trains direct to 
Centennial Buildings—forty minutes’ ride. Circulars 
on application. HYATT & CARTER, Managers. 


WESTMINSTER HOTEL, 


FRONTING ON 


Belmont and Westminster Aves., 


WEST PHILADELPHIA. 


Situated on the borders of Fairmount Park, only two 
blocks from the Centennial Buildings, having large 
parks and lawns, and one of the coolest places in the 
citv. Cars from all the depots pass the door to the 
Centennial Grounds every minute. 

Terms.—Four Dollars per day. Special rates for 
families and permanent guests. 











s. 2. ere 
Late Bloodgood’s Hotel, Philadelphia ; 
W. T. CALEB, 
Late Monongahela House, Pittsburgh. 


THE CENTENNIAL 
BOARDING AGENCY BUREAU, 


923 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 





organized September, 1875, has upon its registry 2,000 
hotels, boarding, and private houses, in every section 
of the city and suburbs. 

Boarding furnished at $2 and upward per day, or 
$10 and upward per week. Lodging only $l or $% and 
upward per week. 

Advance engagements made for any specified time. 

Circulars forwarded to any address on application. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 





CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A.D. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
COOPER HOUSE, 





Cooperstown. N. Y. (foot Ots olake), 
WILL OPEN a 
Applications for rooms ma: may, be addressed te the 
pro} = as above. Plans of the hotel may be seen 
and Twenty Mey Ne a York. 
“3 8 
$25 per week. W. B. COLEMAN, Proprietor. 


BELMONT H and 625 Washingten 
8t., —. sp npcete tte Globe Theat Theater. In the center of 
the city by street-cars and 
Hlevator, phy f~ Ain improvements. Room 
pward. A ass Restaurant and Private 
Bining-itoom poms, if preferred: at moderate rates. 
dations - prices adapted t 0, thet th pecia. 
ons, & es, are the s; 
tage forded a “ BELM ONT.” 


—_— HARDY & CO. Proprietors. 


18 








PS ON. SEN. 


SaaS 


ized by the aristocracy of this countr “i 
CHARLE: 


THE CLARENDON HOTEL, SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


The Clarendon is delightfully located and affords accommodations of voy | armen 
Euro Er nt Rates, $4.50 per day. 









N. Y. 


It is patron- 


‘ Proprietor, 


ot Rossmore lag N. Y., and Delavan House, Albany, N. Y. 





The newest, finest, and CELA SS. TE on B 





THE ROSSMORE HOTEL, BROADWAY and 42nd Street, New York City. 


Three blocks west of Grand Central Depot and Broadway minutes from Wall Street, by Elevated Railroad. 
ro; way 


ND, Proprietor. 


Terms, $4 perday. Liberal rates to families. 





SEA GROVE, 


CAPE MAY POINT, N. J. 


All the comforts of the oldest resorts at the seaside. 
Three first-class Hotels. Cottages and Lots for sale. 


A. WHILLDIN, Pres.. 
20 South Front St., Philadelphia. 


TRAVEL. 


GRAND OCEAN EXCURSION 


TO THE 
CENTENNIAL. 


An a ° Why for Families. 
HOURS AT SEA 











The maculae EA. oh Steamer 
ISAAC BELL (1,600 tons) 
will leave Pier 37 N. R., N. Y., at 6 P.M, Saturday, 
July ist and &th, for Philadelphia. Remaining at 
Race-street Wharf (convenient to car-routes) from 
noon until Thursday P. M., giving four full 
days at Philadelphia. 

‘able saute with the best_the market affords. 
Dinner 4 to 7 P.M. Stateroom Passengers only will 
be taken bo the number of 200, to avoid a crowd. 

Rate for the entire trip. includinz Stateroom accom- 
modation and Meals, 
hip can be = pected at Pier 37. For Tickets 
and information ap yon at office of Old Dominion §. 8. 
Co., 197 Greenwich Street, corner Fulton. 


NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA NEW 
LINE. 


BOUND BROOK ROUTE. 
Passenger and Freight Seitions: 
w York—Central Rai f New Jersey, foot 
“ Pinot Eszoet, North River 
Philadelphia—North Pennsylvania Railroad, 
wines r Third a and | e 
Y. JUNE a, 1876, train 


m) 
one Tasvaves 85, 5 S215 A.M.: 1:30, 5:00. 6 30 PM. 
wit Philadelphia a¢ 180, 9:30 AM 3 4:30. 3:20, 5:00, 
wo Dren wving-Room Cars are reed to the 
a dean and 1a 9-15 A.M. trains from New Yor! 
Rates for careengere and Freight + alee as by other 
routes. IAL PASSENGE. convened at 
the main entrance to the Centennial Grounds 


eS WIN. 
General Passenger Agent CG R.R. of N. J. 


FOR LIVERPOOL 


(via Queenstown), 
CARRYING THE UNITED STATES MAIL. 





wanes Se 








TUESDAY. 

Leaving Pier No. 4 North River, as follows: 
WISCONSIN. .........++++eseee0e0+- SUDO Wth, at 3 P.M 
WYOMING... coquespeqquecceséy July 4th, at 4 P.M. 
TDABO., ......-ccccerercccescccconceess July 18th, at 3 Pw. 


NEVADA, ,...--sccccsceeees «eee. AUgUSt Ist, at 3 P.M. 
RATES FOR PASSENGERS REDUCED. 

Steerage, $26; Intermediate, $40; Cabin, $65, $70, and 
$0, currency, according to stateroom. 

Passengers booked to and from Paris, Hamburg, 
Norway, Sweden, etc. Drafts on Ireland, England 
France, and Germany at lowest rates. 

Steerage Office, No. 29 Broadway 

General Offices. No. 63 Wall Street. 


WILLIAMS & CGUION. 








FALL RIVER LINE 


’ petween New York and Boston. 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED STEAMERS, 


" BRISTOL” AND ‘* PROVIDENCE.” 


HALL’S BANDS ENGAGED FOR THE SEASON. 


Leave New York daily (Sunday Jun: lth to Sept. 
10thcinclusive) at 5 Pp. M., from Pier 28, N. R. 

Trains leave Boston daily from Old Colony Rail- 
road Depot at 4:0 and 6P.MmM. (Sundays, June llth to 
Sept. 10th, inclusive, at 7 P. M.) and connect at Fall 
River with one of the above steamers. 

Tickets sold at all the principal railroad ticket offi- 
ces in the East, South, and West. 


J. R. KENDRICK, Sup’t 0. C. R.R. 
GEO. L. CONNOR, Gen. Passenger Ag’t. 








Have you any idea of going to California? 

Are you going West, North, or Northwest? 

You want to know the best routes to take? 

The shortest, safest, quickest.and most comfort- 
able routes are those owned by the Chicago and 


Northwestern Railway Company. It owns over two 
thousand miles of the best road there is in the — 
try. Ask any ticket agentto show you its maps 
time-cards. All ticket agents can sell you ae 
tickets by this route. 

Buy your tickets via the Chicago and Northwestern 
Railway for 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


Sacramento, Ogden, Salt Lake Cit i. Y Greseane, pose 
ver, Omsha. Lincoln, Council Lg = ktun, Sioux 

City, Dubuque, Winona, St. Pa th, Marquette 
Green Bay, Oshkosh, Madison, ‘Milwaukee and ail 


points west or northwest of Chicago. 
If you wish the best traveling accommodations, you 
»~ Bh, buy your tickets by this route and will take no 


This popular route is wearpeeeed for 3 Com- 
fort, ‘and Safet y. The Sm Well- Ballacted. and 
° 


Brak Mill t ; piston y d ngneses the 
es, er’s e Bs — an uplers, the 
ay Seer f ~ ley t ee 
of mo alps, 

which they we the admirable arrangement for 
Wanin Throuch care from Chicago to all points 
‘orth, and Northwest secures all 

x  QOMFORTS MODERN RN RAILWAY TRAV- 


PULLMAN PALACE CARS 


This is the or LINE iz these ween 
Paui or end Mi ee, and 
this is pe ONLY LINE that rm Slees. 
roo! that 
ers on the Union Pacifi 


ni 
For Rates or Information not atiainabie from your 
heme ticket agents apply to 


MARVIN HUGHITT, W.H. STENNETT, 


General Superintenient, Gen’l Passenger Agent. 
: CHICAGO, ILL. 
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NOTICES. 





t2~ All communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscell Col of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Bex 2787. 

@™ All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercia! Edivr, and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry C. Bewen., Box 3787. 

G2” No notice can be taken of anonymous commu. 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

ta¥” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. - 

&@™ Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 








Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 





HENRY C. BOWEN, 
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COLLEGES AND CULTURE. 


Srnce the advent of the elective system 
there has been a strong set toward making 
the college course coincide with professional 
studies. It is a fixed idea with many that 
our colleges should give the student a 
chance to pursue those branches which shall 
be of direct use to him in his profession. 
In this way time will be saved and “the 
four best years of a young man’s life” will 
not be ‘‘thrown away.” In obedience to 
this demand, some of the colleges have ex- 
tended elective studies even into the fresh- 
man class. 

Now against this plan we wish to utter 
our decided protest. There is a good old- 
fashioned word, culture, which we contess 
has charms for us still. We have already 
professional schools enough; and, if any 
one cannot afford the time for general cul- 
ture, let him go there. If any one think 
a college course a waste unless it put him 
in the way of making money, let him.go 
elsewhere; for the true aim of the college 
is to give broad, general knowledge, which 
shall secure the student a vantage-ground, 
from which he can best pursue the specific 
studies of his profession. Professional 
study aims at giving money-making power. 
Collegiate education should aim at giving 
that breadth of view and balance of faculty 
which only a general culture can give. 
There are few more disagreeable persons 
than the doctor who is only a doctor, the 
theologian who is only a theologian, or the 
scientist who is only a scientist. 

They are worse than disagreeable; they 
are dangerous. The man trained to view 
only a single set of phenomena almost in- 
variably ends by treating with contempt 
those subjects which lieweyond his hori- 
zon. Current discussion abounds in ex- 
amples, and the elective system of study is 











generally so contrived as to help on the 
mischief. Theological and seientific stu- 
dents are those who most frequently avail 
themselves of the chance to help on their 
professional studies while in college. The 
theological student feels that a course in 
geology or physiology would not be of half 
so much value to him as a term in New 
Testament Greek. The scientific student 
don’t see what use it will be to study logic 
and psychology, if he can trade them off for 
an extra term in the laboratory. The result 
is that neither knows just those things 
which he most needs to know, and, in pure 
ignorance, both become.a source of great 
mischief. The theologian’s attitude toward 
a scientific argument is too often not that 
of comprehension, but of unreasoning hate; 
while the scientist can hardly get away 
from his scales without the most atrocious 
blunders, Here is a plain fact: A great 
many scientists, following the lead of Mr. 
Mill, accept the doctrine that the external 
world is only a string of sensations; and 
yet they will give you a science of Nature. 
If you ask for the source of mental phenom 
ena, you are told that they are functions of 
the body. If you ask what this body is, 
you are told that it is only an abstrac 
tion from our sensations. Mr, Mill, Mr. 
Bain, and Mr. Lewes, and their 
tific followers, commit in the plainest 
way this logical suicide. But so low 
is the state of abstract studies among 
us that none of them find any difficulty in 
maintaining both sides of the contradiction. 
Mr. Spencer and his friends first prove that 
we know nothing; and then, in the name of 
his own theories, they serve a writ of 
ejection on all opponents, leaving their own 
notions standing as true. Still none of his 
scientific admirers find any difficulty in the 
position. He teaches again the absolute 
unlikeness of mental and physical phenom- 
ena, but declares that one is only a form 
of the other; but no one finds it hard to 
accept itall. Indeed, our scientific thinkers 
just now seem to be in much the position of 
some of the old church fathers, who liked 
to meet and believe a few flat contradictions 
every day, in order to take the pride out of 
their sinful reason. 

There is no need to give examples of sim- 
ilar shortcomings on the theological side. 
It is evident, we think, that the elective 
system ought to be kept within very nar- 
now limits. Scientific students should be 
compelled to pass a very thorough examin 
tion in psychology and metaphysics, and 
not be turned loose on society, to damage 
themselves and others by crude and con- 
tradictory speculation; and_ theological 
students should be made familiar with the 
methods and spirit of physical investigation 
as a first necessity of their position. [f this 
result should ever be reached there will be 
less talk about the warfare between relig- 
ion and science. 
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DEMOCRATIC AND REPUBLICAN 
STATES. 


Ir is a circumstance alike noteworthy and 
suggestive that the Democrats base their 
hopes of success in the next presidential 
election upon the nearly solid electoral vote 
of the ex-slave states, all of which, with the 
exception of Maryland, Delaware, and Ken- 
tucky, went into the Rebellion; and even 
these states were prevented from doing so 
only by Northwestern troops. They con- 
cede South Carolina to the Republicans, 
owing to its large colored population, as 
compared with the whites; but they ex- 
pect to sweep the rest of the entire South. 
This would give them the electoral votes of 
Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Mississippi, Missouri. North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia 
—fifteen states in all and casting one hun- 
dred and thirty-one electoral votes. Grant- 
ing to them all these states, they would still 
lack fifty-four electoral votes to make up 
the one hundred and eighty-five necessary 
to a Demotratic victory. They calculate 
that the four states of California, Connecti- 
cut, Nevada, and Oregon will supply eigh- 
teen of these votes, carrying the number up 
to one hundred and forty-nine, and leaving 
thirty-six votes to be gained elsewhere, as 
the least possible number that is compatible 
with success. 

The states, on the other hand, deemed 








quite certain to choose Republican electors 





are, with the exception of South Carolina 
the states that sustained the Union during 
the war. These states are Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Ver 
mont, and Wisconsin—fourteen states in all 
and choosing one hundred and fifty-one 
presidential electors, or, with the uddition 
of South Carolina, one hundred and fifty- 
eight, or twenty-seven less than the number 
necessary to a victory. 

Taking the above figures as representing 
the political attitude of these several states, 
we are then confronted with the spectacle 
of Defhocracy depending for its success al- 
most wholly upon the vote of the Southern 
States, and of Republicanism equally de- 
pending upon the vote of the Northern and 
Western States. The backbone of Democ- 
racy is furnished by the states that had to be 
conquered by the strong arm of the Gov 
ernment; and that of Republicanism by the 
states that supplied the men and the means 
for the The one in the chief 
source of its strength is politically a South 
ern party, and it would not be « misnomer 
to indieate this fact by calling it the South 
eru Democratic party. The other in refer 
ence to the same fact is politically a North 
ern and Western party, and, hence, it 
might be called the Northern and Western 
Republican party. The fact is that both 
parties as to the states which they control 
they mainly depend are 
largely territorad parties. We may regret 
the fact and wish it were otherwise, yet 
this does not make it the less real. Before 
the war the South was almost entirely 
Democratic, and this made the party a pro- 
slavery party, as it would still be if slavery 
still existed; and since the war the South 
has not lost its love for Democracy. The 
political affiliation between the South and 
Democracy which preceded the war also 
succeeds it andis likely to be continued 
for maby years to come. 
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There are, however, four other states not 
included in the above enumeration—name- 
ly, Colorado, Indiana, New dersey, and 
New York—casting sixty-two electoral 
votes and reckoned among the politically 
doubtful states. Give New York to the 
Republicans, and they win the victory and 
have eight votes to spare, supposing them 
to gain all the states above assigned to 
them. Give it to the Democrats, and they 
would still lack one vote, supposing them 
to gain all the states now regarded as pretty 
certainly Democratic. The difference be- 
tween Republicans and Democrats, as 
shown by these figures, is that the former 
may lose New York and yet succeed, while 
the latter wust carry this state or be de 
feated. In this sense it is the battle-field of 
the campaign, not only because it is placed 
among the doubtful states, but because its 
electoral vote is so important in determining 
the final result. 

That result, if a victory for Democracy, 
practically means the replacement of the 
Government under the control of the South- 
ern Democratic party. A few Northern 
or Western States may help to do the work; 
but when the work is done the management 
of the Government will necessarily pass into 
Southern Democratic hands. The chief 
source of the victory would settle this ques- 
tion. Every party in power is controlled by 
the public sentiment of those states on 
which it chiefly depends for power; and 
nothing can be clearer than that Democracy 
to-day would not have the slightest hope of 
success if it did not expect to carry nearly 
all the Southern States, Its strength is at 
the South, where slavery was, where rebel- 
lion was, and where there still remains a 
large amount of suppressed disloyalty to 
the Union under the régime established by 
the recent amendments. This régime was 
forced upon the Democratic South and was 
never a matter of choice, and is not so to- 
day. . The restoration of Democracy to 
power means a new lease of life to the old 
Southern policy. That policy might not 
formally seek to re-establish slavery; but it 
would reassert its control over the party, 
and through the party over the country. 

The question, in our judgment, is a very 
grave one. It involves not only the rights 
of the colored people, as guaranteed to them 
by the Constitution, but also the good faith 
of the Government in respect to the debt 
incurred in conquering the Southern 





Democracy. We say Southern Democrac 


since the Rebellion was notoriously a Dem. 


ocratic rebellion. In respect to neither of 
these questions do we think it safe for the 
country to reinstall this Democracy ip 
power. The colored people at the South 
would be remanded by local legislation, 
with the connivance of the Government, to 
a condition not much better than that of 
slavery; and the obligations of the Goy 
ernment would be subject to manipulations 
likely to impair their sacredness. We 


do not believe that Southern Democ. 
racy has so forgotten its old habits 
or been so regenerated since the 


war that it can be safely restored to 
power. The triumph of the Democratic 
party means such a restoration; and this is 
one among the reasons why we should re- 
gard the triumph as a disaster to the coun- 
try. The party that saved the Union, and 
not the party that sought to destroy it, is 
the party to be trusted. We regret the 
territorial division between these two par- 
ties; yet, the fact being what and as it is, 
we think that the Government had better 
remain in Northern and Western—that is to 
say, Republican—hands rather than take the 
perils of a Southern Democratic policy. 
- I 


THE ETHNOLOGICAL PROBLEM. 


THe most provoking ethnological prob. 
lem yet defying solution is the question of 
the race and language of the Etruscans, or 
the Rasena, as they called themselves, 
Were they an Italic, a sort of Latin race, or 
were they a people of some civilized Tar- 
tar or Mongolian (as the scholars call it, 
Turanian) stock? Were they Pelasgic 
Greek? and, if so, what were the Pelasgi’ 
Were they a remnant of one of the aboriginal 
races of Europe which preceded the Celtic 
and Italic invasions, like the Basques of 
Brittany? It is strange that the question 
should still be asked, for we have their 
remains in great abundance. Latin writers 
have much to say about them. Tuscany 
was named after them. The Romans took 
their augury and much of their religion 
from them. Their art is famous, and every 
collection, public or private, has some of 
their pictured vases. Italy is covered with 
their burial places, and hundreds of their 
inscriptions have been found, some of them 
of considerable length, but thus far not 
fully deciphered. Isaac Taylor two or 
three years ago published a big book in 
which they were proved to be a Tartar 
race; and then Corssen, just before his death, 
published a work twice as large and twice 
as learned which proved that they were only 
Latins. Then Deecke, we believe it was, 
in a little pamphlet, demolished all the con 
clusions of the famous Corssen; and now 
nobedy pretends to know who these most 
problematic people were, but we only bab- 
ble over their names—Etruscans, Tuscans, 
Turshka, Tyrrhenians, Tyrrenians, Rasena. 

There is one solution for a hard problem 
always at hand, that of obsewrum per ob- 
scurius, which Latin phrase may be trans- 
lated as illuminating twilight with mid- 
night. Sir Hepry Rawlinson, president of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, at its last meet- 
ing announced a discovery of this sort that 
is simply astounding in its character. 

Who and what the Hittites were nobody 
very well knows. They are here and there 
mentioned in the Bible all the way from 
Abraham to Jehoshaphat; but in a most 
blind way. The Egyptian and Assyrian 
records tell us more, and we learn that their 
seat of power was in the region between the 
Orontes and the Euphrates, and that they 
successfully invaded both Egypt and As- 
syria. Indeed, it is difficult to see why 
they were not quite as old as either of these 
nations. They had various capital cities—of 
which Carchemish and Hamath and Kadesh 
near Emesa, are the best known—from 
which their armies went forth to victory, or 
which were in turn conquered by Thoth 
mes and Necho, or by Sargon and Shal 
maneser. But nobody knows what their 
race or their language was. Were they 
Shemitic, like the Aramm@ans and Pheeni- 
cians to the south and the Assyrians to the 
east; or were they Turanian Tartars, like the 
Babylonian Chaldeans? We do not know. 
Their inseriptions might tell us; but their 
inscriptions are a greater puzzle than their 
race. They have been found within a few 
years at Hamath, and some treaty seals had 
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previously been dug up in Nineveh; 
put they are in a new and curious 
hieroglyphic, and defy, thus far, inter- 
pretation. They may be found care- 
fully copied in the second ‘‘ Statement” of 
the American Palestine Exploration Society. 
Our own “‘ Biblical Research” columns have 
on various occasions given all the informa- 
tion accessible about these inscriptions and 
the reasons for believing them remains of 
the Hittite language, as conjectured by Mr- 
Sayce. The last guess is that, as the 
Egyptians were the inventors of a hiero- 
glyphic system, from which the Pheenician 
and nearly all other alphabets were de- 
rived, so their rivals, the Hittites, invented 
an independent hieroglyphic system, which 
also was corrupted into an alphabet less 
fortunate than the Pheenician, of which 
traces remain to us in the Cypriote, lately 
deciphered. 

To return now to Sir Henry Rawlinson. 
He announced that the Etruscans are a 
Hittite race. The proofs are yet to be pub- 
lished in full, and, therefore, do not strike 
us yet as any more conclusive than an old 
identification of the Rasena with Nimrod’s 
city Resen. The substance of it is, as thus 
far told, that the lucky George Smith has dis- 
covered the city of Carchemish, the Hittite 
capital, in his late expedition, which has 
broken up by the plague, and has found 
that it is called a Gite city,.a name which 
the Etruscans gave to their capital, and 
the Chaldeans, for that matter, to their 
Bab-el—Gate of God. This is all the evi- 
dence yet given, and it is weak enough, 
especially as Sir Henry seems to try to 
strengthen it by some conjectures about the 
relationship of the Latin januwa, a door, to 
the Etruscan God Janus; all of which may 
be curious, but not conclusive to one who 
appreciates the true philological methods. 
It is unfortunate that but one only of the 
Assyrian scholars of England and but one 
of those of France seem to have enough 
knowledge of cognate tongues to make any 
intelligent use of comparative philology. 

But George Smith’s discovery, even 
though it may not shed light on the Etrus- 
cans, is likely to be exceedingly interesting 
to Oriental students. In the first place, it 
will be pleasant to learn where the famous 
Carchemish was. The French scholars, 
working mainly from Egyptian sources, 
have put it at Circesium, along where the 
Euphrates is trending to the southeast, 
half way in latitude between Nineveh and 
Babylon, where the Pharaohs had to cross 
the desert from reach it; 
while the English scholars, following the 
track of the Assyrian armies from Nineveh 
to Mount Amanus and the Western Sea, 
place it a hundred miles higher up the 
stream, where it flows due south, at the 
modern Bir and the northernmost of the 
four Zeugmas, or fords, of the Euphrates. It 
is strange that its position has never before 
been settled. 

But it is as the link between Assyrian 
and Egyptian art that this discovery is of 
the chief interest. Mr. Smith is said to 
have discovered ruins that will be as inter: 
esting, when disinterred, as those of Meso- 
patamia, which open to us a new phase of 
primitive civilization and art and a new 
chapter in ancient history. Not least im- 
portant is the discovery of a monolith, cov- 
ered with Hamathite inscriptions, on which 
Mr. Smith is diligently at work, trying to 
discover the key to its decipherment, as he 
did to the Cypriote. He has the advantage 
of all other scholars in his opportunities, as 
well as in his magical faculty of catching 
impossible clues. It is to the explorations 
in the East- that we are to look now for 
all new discoveries in ancient history, as 
well as for all tresh illustrations of the 
Scriptures. Is there no man of wealth 
among our readers who may sce these 
lines and may wish to use a small part of 
his means in these fruitful excavations and 
explorations in Palestine or Syria or Meso- 
potamia—these ancient seats of the human 
race. 


Damascus to 
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AT the recent meeting of the Lutheran 
Synod of Pennsylvania an attempt was made 
to remove the obnoxious features of the Gales- 
burg Rule of the General Council, by declaring 
that the close communion there mentioned is 
“educational, and not disciplinary.”” This is 
very pretty, as when the church has been made 
familiar with it as “educational,” it will be 
more easy to make the rule “ disciplinary ” too. 


Editorial Hotes. 


Wuewn we mention the fact, perfectly patent 
to everybody that will see and acknowiedged by 
all intelligent New School men, that they do 
not accept the entire Standards of the Presby- 
terian Church in their literal and most natural 
interpretation, then we hear a barking from the 
watch-dogs. We lately quoted Moderator Van 
Dyke’s rebuke of “‘licentious interpretation”’ of 
the Standards, and stated our impression that 
a strict interpretation is not generally required. 
Whereupon we were instantly required by Zhe 
Presbyterian and The Presbyterian Banner to in- 
form their innocent souls who there is in the 
Presbyterian Church that is not a strict, histor- 
ical constructionist of the Standards. We have 
done that once or twice, giving examples. And 
now here is another, which we take from 
The Evangelist and The Observer. The Standards 
say that the sacraments are ‘‘instituted by 
Christ in the Church’ for those “ within the 
covenant of grace,”’ ‘‘ to distinguish them from 
those that are without,” by putting “a visible 
difference between those that belong to the 
Church and the rest of the world.”’ And by the 
clear intent of this and other language only 
those who belong to the Church ought to be 
admitted to the Lord’s Supper, and those who 
allow or defend a contrary practice are guilty 
of this condemned ‘“ licentious interpretation ” 
of the Confession and Catechism. The Gen- 
eral Assembly confirms us in this. The Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1872 voted that “‘it is not in 
accordance with the spirit and usage of the 
Presbyterian Church” to iuvite to the com- 
munion those who are not churchmembers. 
This year in Brooklyn the question was again 
asked: ‘“‘Does it comport with the Standards 
and usage of the Presbyterian Church to invite 
persons to the Lord’s Supper who are not con- 
nected with any branch of the visible Church ?”’ 
This was again answered in the negative. Dr. 
Prime was a leading member of this Assembly ; 
yet over his well-known signature of ‘* Lrenzus,”’ 
not two weeks after the adjournmeut of the 
Assembly. he publishes an article, ‘‘ The Lord’s 
Supper in College,’’ on the recent communion 
Sabbath in the college chapel at Princeton. 
He says of some of those who then partook : 

“Some of those presenting themselves to 
partake of the Lord’s Supper had never been 
recognized as members of the Church. They 
had not been admitted by the constituted au- 
thorities to sealing ordinances—to use technical 
terms. But they had examined themselves of 
their knowledge to discern the Lord’s body in 
this holy sacrament of their faith to feed upon 
him, of their repentance, love, and new obedi- 
ence, and of their purpose to be the Lord’s. 
And on such a profession, with no church organ- 
ization or membership, or any other vows than 
those we have now set forth, they received, at 
the hands of the president and professors of the 
College of Princeton, the holy communion—the 
communion of the body and blood of the Lord.” 
This appears to us a very Christian proceeding 
aud creditabie to Presideut McCosh and his 
associates. Butis not this one such answer as 
our gentie critics want ? 


THe Methodist replies to us that the white 
people of the South ‘‘ want separate confer- 
ences because they do not wish to carry the 
double odium of compelling the service of the 
colored brethren for the sake of promoting 
amalgamation."’ We have failed to get any 
meaning out of that sentence. It seems to con- 
vey an idea, as Alice, when behind the looking- 
glass, said of the ‘‘Jabberwok ” poem; but we 
do not exactly make out what it is. The Meth- 
odist then asks: ‘‘ Now, will THE INDEPEND- 
ENT kindly mention some Congregational 
church in the North in which both races wor- 
ship together?’’ and ‘‘after that we may ask 
some questions about one or two Southern 
Congregational churches.”’ Ask away, without 
any hesitation. We will give information will- 
ingly about any Christian church whatever, in 
all of which we are equally interested. Whether 
The Methodist imagines us especially responsible 
for Congregational churches we do not 
know ; but we have made inquiries of those 
who are, and we learn that at the North 
there are a great many Congregational churches 
in which the colored attendance and member- 
ship is in a fair ratio to the colored population. 
We know of notown or city in the North in 
which the whites do not greatly predominate, 
and we presume they do in the Congregational 
churches in the North. In the South there are 
no Congregational churches to speak cf. Con- 
gregationalists do more mission work at the 
South than any other denomination ; but they 
do it in a way thatis phenomenally unsectarian. 
They devote nearly all their money and labor 
to education, and they establish schools every 
where, in which a Christian education is given ; 
but they establish no churches. They every- 
where tell the colored people among whom 
they labor to attend the organized local 
churches, whether Methodist, or Baptist, or 
Presbyterian, even at some inconvenience, and 
‘to organize Congregational churches only 
where they cannot, for some reason, secure such 
religious privileges as they feel that they need. 





to count. At Berea, Ky., the congregation and 
membership, as also the attendance in the 
college, are about equally divided between the 
two colors. Nearly everywhere else the colored 
element predominates, although, wherever a 
church has been organized in connection with a 
school or college, the white teachers and their 
families are members. In New Orleans and 
Memphis we believe there are two or more 
churches of which the attendants at one are 
chiefly or entirely white, and thuse at the others 
are colored. We do not learn that the white 
pastors object to meet in conference with their 
colored brethren and are trying to separate ; but, 
if so, we will say what we think of them. 





It is a mere throwing of dust to pretend that, 
because people, white or black, rich or poor, 
English or Scotch or Welsh or American, more 
or less segregate in their loca] church relations, 
they should, therefore, be divided ecclesiasti- 
cally from each other, in subservience to the 
class prejudices of any wicked community in 
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which they may be placed. Mr. Dunn’s Pres- 
byterian church in Boston is mainly composed 
of people from the Canadas and Scotland. But 
that isno reason why American Presbyterian 
churches should object to associating ecclesi- 
astically with him and his church. There are 
Methodist churches in this city where rich peo 
ple go, and others where poor people go. There 
are Germau and Welsh and Scandinavian Meth- 
odist churches. Supposing there should a 
fearful proscriptive prejudice arise in this 
state against foreigners, and ‘‘ amalgamation” 
should be Rooted at as in the days when Nehe- 
miah made the Jews put away their “‘ outland- 
ish women,’’ would it be a fraternal Christian 
act for the native churches to draw off from 
equal association with their sisters in the faith ? 
We think it would be asin. We are not sur- 
prised that at the South, as everywhere else, 
those of similar sympathies should associate 
together in church or society as they please: 
but we do object to putting up fences be- 
tween them, calling that unclean which God 
has cleansed, aud elevating the separation 
which may in individuals be innocent or sinful 
into an order of the church. As to the pre- 
tense that the Methodists fear ‘‘ amalgarta- 
tion’ and cannot fight against God’s distinc- 
tions of races, if that irrelevant subject is 
forced upon us, we reply that God has allowed 
men in different climes to get different colors 
and hair and features. His providence has not 
indicated that when they are brought together 
they should not amalgamate. He has put no 
bar in the way but the oceans. When they are 
crossed the amalgamation is universal. Itisa 
fact not opposed by Providence, and it is mere 
clap-trap to lug in this as an argument against 
ministers meeting each other as brothers in 
conference. All the Church has to do with 
amalgamation is to put it under ordinary moral 
restraints. 


FELIX MakTinez, a Protestant Mexican, be 
yan not long ago to read the Bible to his neigh- 
bors. Nota great crime, it would seem, and 
one which Catholics, who are great advocates 
of religious liberty, could not condemn. Yet 
for this and this only a number of Catholic 
Christians broke into bis house at night, and in 
the presence of his wife, who plead in vain, 
knocked him down with a club, then shot him 
dead, and ended by hanging the body in the 
wife’s presence. Harper's Weekly, referring to 
the case, called the murdered mana martyr; 
whereupon the New York Tablet proceeds to 
outrage the common decencies of society in the 
most flagrant and atrocious fashion by saying: 

‘“*Martyr! Ifa man were to outrage my wife 
or daughter and I were to slay him in a moment 
of uncontrollable indignation, would he be a 
martyr? As much so as this Felix Martinez. 
What is the meaning of this nonsensical cant 
about his ‘ becoming interested in the Bible and 
interesting his neighbors’? So some Mexicans 
shot him beeause he ‘was interested in the 
Bible.’ Whatis this pitiful, unctuous euphe- 
mism for a man insulting the religion of the peo- 
ple, wounding their profoundest religious con- 
victions, and insulting all they hold most dear, 
but a hypocritical falsehood ? The people were 
not wise to execute summary vengeance on him; 
but people are not wise when all the tenderest 
feelings of their hearts are wounded. Lynch 
law is a barbarous remedy; but Lynch law is 
not confined to Mexico, and if it could ever be 
justifiable, itis when, in a country devoted to 
the Catholic faith, a blaspheming infidel, hav- 
ing become ‘interested in the Bible, proceeds 
to interest his neighbors.’ ” 

As to the crime of “‘insulting the religion of 
the people,’ it may be said that in the same 
note The Tablet refers to Protestantism thus : 

“Tt was by wholesale falsehood the ‘ Reform- 
ation,’ as they call it, was propagated from the 
first. It is by falsehood its soul-destroying 
tenets are | maintained. It was by false- 
hood. the Church of the ever-living God was 
then assailed. By falsehood alone can they 
now assail her.” 

The Tablet’s logic would demand that a mob 
should proceed to the editor’s house, beat out 
his brains, riddle him with bullets, and hang 
his body to his own doorpost. Behold the 
bravery of Catholiciam! It dare not meet aman 
with a Bible in his hand. ({t dare not rest 
its cause on an appeal to the reason and the 








For this reason there are scarce churches enough 


conscience. It is invariably beaten when it tries 





these weapons; hence its appeal to the pistol 
and the bludgeon. And when it employs mur- 
der—cruel, brutal, atrocious murder—its 
leading journals stand ready to defendit. The 
end still sanctifies the means. Advance Ca- 
tholicism by lynch law, by mobs, by the most 
cowardly and revolting murders, and there 
will be no lack of cxcuses from the very jour- 
nals which discourse most touchingly upon re- 
ligious liberty and the rights of conscience. 
But we are glad that there are Catholic papers 
of another spirit than that of The Tablet. 
Brotuer J. C. Tate, of the Holston Meth 
odist Conference, has stirred up a very hornet’s 
nest in the African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Church. He lately made in the Atlantic Meth- 
odist Advocate some statements far from com- 
plimentary about the state of morality and dis- 
cipline in that church. Bishop Jones, of the 
Zion Church, understands that the statements 
referred especially to how he got up a meeting 
of his friends, and wrote a series of red-hot 
resolutions which he had adopted. We have 
not room for them, but they utterly deny that 
the Bishop allows his presiding 
have three living wives, or that he is himself 
no better than he ought to be, or that his 
church is “‘the safe home and harbor for men 
and women guilty of amy and every crime.” 
We will, however, print the resolution in which 
Bishop Jones describes himself : 


elders to 


** Resolved, That the sneaking, cowardly effort 
of this bad man to tarnish the character of 
and pluck the laurels of well-earned fame from 
the brow of our distinguished Bishop 8S. ° 
Jones, and to injure a reputation which his 
manly utterances in the General Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, his thrilling 
discourses at Round Lake, and his well-known 
principles and Christian deportment, have won 
for him among the leading men of that Church, 
was made, in our opinion, in utter despair of 
ever reaching his enviable position, and en- 
-hrines him more deeply in our hearts, while it 
fixes the mark of Cain upon the jealous would- 
be destroyer of his brother.” 

We have ourselves had occasion to speak some 

what disparagingly of the prevailing morality 
umong the colored churches of the South, just 
emerging from the barbarism of slavery; and 
we are not prepared to deny that Brother Tate 
spoke the truth, the Bishop’s thrilling dis 

courses at ‘Round Lake to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 


SECRETARY BRISTOW has retired from the 
Treasurership, having won for himself the con- 
fidence and commendation of the country by 
the admirable manner in which he has dis- 
charged its duties. It was this service that 
placed him among the prominent Republican 
candidates for the Presidential nomination. 
The appointment of Senator Morrill, of Maine, 
to fill the vacancy gives universal satisfaction. 
The President could hardly have done better. 
The new Secretary has been three times elected 
to the Senate of the United States and once 
appointed tou complete the unexpired term of 
Senator Fessenden. He has been in the Senate 
almost continuously ever since i861. His posi 
tion as chairman of the Senate Committee ou 
Appropriations bas made him specially familiar 
with questions relating to the finances of the 
country. Though not a 
bater, as compared with others in 
the Senate, he is, nevertheless, a gen- 
tleman of sound and comprehensive judg- 
ment. His integrity nobody questions. His 
general views as to the currency question coin- 
cide with those of ex-Secretary Bristow. The 
change of incumbents will make no change in 
the policy of the Treasury. There is no doubt 
that the affairs of this department in the 
hands of Secretary Morrill will be wisely and 
well administered. It is intimated from Wash- 
ington that he may, after all, decline to enter 
upon the duties of the office. Sincerely do 
we hope that the intimation will prove false. 


brilliant de- 


some 


Tue hearty unanimity of Republicans in all 
parts of the country with reference to the 
Hayes and Wheeler ticket augurs well for its 
success. The Hon. Ben. Hill, of Georgia (the 
ex-rebel Democrat whom his brother Dem# 
ocrats in Congress have found it so dif- 
ficult to manage, and so dangerous to trust 
on his feet with his mouth open in the 
House), is reported to have exclaimed, 
when hearing of the nomination: “They've 
got us again.” Wethinkso. At any rate, Re- 
publicans mean so, and they mean toe work for 
it. Their division about candidates is at end, 
and now their faces are turned toward the com- 
mon foe. A significant indication to this effect 
was furnished last week by the enthusiastic 
endorsement of the Union League Club of this 
city. Before the nomination this club passed a 
resolution expressing a strong preference for 
Secretary Bristow; yet at the meeting of 
last week it declared itself entirely satis- 
fied. with the result arrived at by the Cin- 
cinnati Convention. The gentlemen who 
composed the Political Conference that met in 
this city some weeks since accept the ticket and 
propose tosupport it. In one word, Repubtic- 
ans of all types and all the people who are 
opposed to Democracy seem to be of one mind 





as to the excellence and trustworthiness of the 
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Cincinnati nominees. This means victory, if 
Republicans work for it as they should and as 
we believe they will. The contest will be a 
sharp one and Republicans must earnestly 
fight the battle at every point. They should 
nominate none but good and suitable men for 
local officers, and it is specially important that 
they should bring forward their best men in 
making their congressional nominations. 
TT | 


THE Democratic House of Representatives, in 
passing the bill for the so-called equalization of 
soldiers’ bounties, has given_a beautiful illus- 
tration of its theory of economy in the expendi- 
tures of the Government. The appropriation 
bills have been cut down by the House to s0 
low a point that, in the judgment of the Sen- 
ate, the amount will not suffice to meet the 
necessary expenses of the public service; and, 
hence, there has been and still is a serious 
deadlock between the two houses on this sub- 
ject. The object of the Democrats, who are 
the majority in the Lower House, is to manu- 
facture political capital for the next election as 
the professed champions of economy and 
retrenchment. Precisely the same motive has 
led these economists to pass a bill which, under 
the speciops title of equalizing bounties to sol- 
diers in the late war, would, if it were to be- 
come a law, take a huge sum from the Treasu- 
ry of the United States, amounting to not less 
than a hundred millions of dollars and by some 
estimated as high as three hundred millions. 
The whole scheme is a piece of jobbery, 
professing a special regard for the soldier in 
order to catch bis vote; while, in fact, it would 
fleece the Treasury to fill the pockets of claim 
agents. It proposes to pay every enlisted sol- 
dier, sailor, and marine who entered the service 
between April 12th, 1861, and May 9th, 1865, a 
bounty at the rate of $8.331¢ per month for 
their period of service, deducting from the ag- 
gregate bounties already paid under United 
States or state laws. There is no pretense of 
any claim or legal obligation to do so; and, 
were the bill to become a law, far the largest 
part of the money would never reach the sol- 
dier. The bulk of it would be absorbed by at- 
torneys and claim agents, who would doa 
thriving business in getting it. The bill should 
be entitled “An Act to restore the Democratic 
party to power by false pretenses.”” The Sen- 
ate ought to take the responsibility of rejecting 
it. Yet, if it should pass the bill, in order not 
to be beaten by the Democrats in bidding forthe 
soldiers’ vote, then we hope thatthe President 
will have the good sense and firmness to veto 
it. It is mainly a piece of political strategy, 
and what is not political is simply jobbery. 


THE issue between the Senate and House of 
Representatives in regard to the appropriation 
bills involves far more than a mere difference of 
judgment as to the amount that should be 
appropriated to defray the expenses of the 
Government during the next fiscal year. In 
these bills the House, on the pretense of econ- 
omy, has proposed a series of extensive changes 
in the existing laws of the United States; and, 
hence, the bills, besides making appropriations 
for specific purposes, include a large amount 
of general legislation, to which the Senate 
objects, but which the House has hitherto 
indicated a purpose to pass by insisting that 
the bills shall not be passed at all without this 
legislation. In other words, the House has 
ne ete to coerce the Senate to accept its 
vieWs by making the acceptance a condition of 
passing bills which must be passed in order to 
carry on the Government. The proposition is 
alike revolutionary and contrary to the spirit of 
the Constitution. Laws are to be passed by the 
concurrent action of both houses of Con- 
gress ; and, if one house may properly add to an 
appropriation bill what is called a bill-rider, and 
force the other to accept it because appro- 
priations must be made, then either house by 
this artifice may practically take the business of 
legislation into its own hands. The practice, 
though not without many precedents in the 
history of Congress, is, nevertheless, a bad 
practice and has been the source of much ob- 
jectionable legislation. The Sevate is perfectly 
justified in resisting it. It must do so or sur- 
render its right to participate, freely and with- 
out coercion, in changing the laws of the United 
States. 


PRESIDENT GRANT last week addressed a 
message to the two houses of Congress in re- 
gard to the Winslow extradition question, sum- 
marizing the faets and the law of the case, de- 
claring the course pursued by Great Britain to 
be an infraction of the treaty of 1842, and sub- 
mitting to Congress the decision of the ques- 
tion “‘ whether the article of the treaty relating 
to extradition is to be any longer regarded as 
obligatoryvmthe Government of the United 
States or as forming part of the supreme law 
of the land.”’ The President says that, as mat- 
ters now stand, he will neither make any de- 
mands of the British Government for the sur- 
render of fugitive criminals nor entertain any 
such demands from that government under 
the treaty ; and he adds that it will not, in his 
judgment, comport with the dignity of this ! 





Government to enter upon any negotiations for 
a new treaty on this subject until the question 
in respect to the present treaty is finally settled 
by Congress. There can be no doubt that Con- 
gress will approve the President’s action and 
declare the tenth article of the Ashburton Treaty 
to be atanend. This will create the necessity 
and open the wey for negotiations in respect to 
a new extradition treaty. Of course, these two 
countries are not going to proceed for any 
length of time without a treaty for the mutual 
surrender of fugitive criminals. 


THE Daily Bulletin, which is always decided 
in its opinions and always clear in expressing 
them, gives ten reasons why Senator Morrill 
should not accept the office of Secretary of the 
Treasury, for which his associates, who have 
had abundant opportunities of knowing his 
ability to fill, seem to have thought him admira- 
bly well qualified. They confirmed him instant- 
ly, without a word of discussion or objection, 
as soon as the message of the President nomi- 
nating him for the place made vacant by the 
resignation of Mr. Bristow was delivered. The 
reasons of The Bulletin are that he has had no 
business experience qualifying him for the ad- 
ministration of the Treasury, and that, while 
he could not be expected to satisfactorily serve 
the public as a finance minister, he can ren- 
der good service as a senator, The 
ten reasons of The Bulletin are only 
ten repetitions of very common fallacies 
which are constantly applied to every one 
who has been or can be nominated for the 
Treasury Department. The law exciades from 
the office just the class of. men who might be 
presumed to be the best qualified for it, as was 
found out after President Grant had nominated 
and the Senate had confirmed the late A. T. 
Stewart, who might or might not have been a 
competent Secretary. The Bulletin does not re- 
member that the office of Secretary of the 
Treasury requires a politician as much as it 
does a theoretical financier to conduct its 
affairs. In England the finance minister is 
never amerchant nor banker, but always a 
politician and a scholar, who has had no expe- 
rience in business affairs. Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Disraeli have alternately managed the 
finances of England for many years, and one of 
them is chiefly noted for his attainments in 
Greek scholarship and the other for his literary 
successes as a writer of romances. As for 
Senator Morrill, he has had a better expe- 
rience for the office of Secretary of the 
Treasury than either of the English statesmen 
had who have been the first lord of the treas- 
ury for many years past. His office is almost 
altogether administrative, and if he had the 
genius of a Hamilton it would be of little serv- 
ice to him while he is merely the servant of an 
accidental majority in Congress, 


THE Senate spent the best part of a day last 
week in discussing and passing a bill to repair 
the damages in the Enforcement Act made by 
the recent decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. The Court held that the two 
sections of the Act involved in the cases before 
it were unconstitutional ; and the object of the 
Senate bill is so to modify these sections as to 
obviate the objections to them made by the 
Supreme Court. The effort will, of course, 
amount to nothing, since there is no prospect 
that the House will even take up the bill, or 
pass it, if it didso. The time spent was wholly 
wasted. Moreover, the defects of the Enforce- 
ment Act cannot be cured by legislative patch- 
work. The fundamental principle as to the 
construction of the recent amendments upon 
which the Act proceeds is radically wrong, and 
this error pervades nearly all its parts. The 
only way to amend the Act is to repeal it alto- 
gether, and then substitute for it legislation 
that lies within the limits of the Constitution. It 
was not the purpose of the amendments to 
enable Congress to enter the province of state 
legislation, as the Supreme Court has clearly 
decided in three instances ; and this feature of 
the Enforcement Act marks nearly its whole 
structure, making it one of the gross blunders 
known to the history of American legislation. 
The sooner the statute-book of the nation is 
purged of the blunder the better. 


Our readers will know, when they see these 
lines, who is the Democratic candidate for 
President. We only know that Governor Tilden 
stands somewhat as Blaine did at Cincinnati, as 
the candidate who has far greater strength than 
any other, but scarcely enough to nominate 
him ; and that he is cried up, like Bristow, as 
the reform, anti-corruption candidate. But a 
pack of noisy, short-haired Tammany chiefs 
and dependents are in St. Louis, berating him 
as a sham reformer and as unable to carry the 
State of New York, and are supporting their 
opposition with unlimited whisky and bluster 
and betting. The moral tone of the crowd is 
such as might be expected when Tammany 
sends in its re-enforcements to a Democratic 
convention. If the reports of disorder that 
come to us are true, then by their own rufflan- 
sm the St. Louis Convention is likely to dis- 





gust decent people before it makes its nom- 
inations. 


-.--The Washington National Monument 
Society is making a very great and commend- 
able effort to raise funds for the completion of 
their long-neglected national work. The mon- 
ument to commemorate a people’s gratitude to 
Washington has remained in an unfinished con- 
dition for more than twenty years, under the 
shadow of the National Capitol. It is now 174 


’ feet and when completed will be 485 feet high 


—a plain and simple obleisk, surrounded at the 


| base with a stone terrace 25 feet high and 200 


feet in diameter. The cost to finish it is estima- 
ted at $500,000, and an appeal is made to the min- 
isters and superintendents of Sunday-schools, 
regardless of denomination, to take up a collec- 
tion on Sunday, July 2d, for this purpose. Con- 
tributions may be sent toJ. B. H. Smith, the 
treasurer of the society, directing simply to 
Washington, D. C. 


....As we indicated last week, there will be 
hope of peace between the Northern and South- 
ern Presbyterians if each will accept, with a 
silent smile, the assurance of the other that 
they did not mean what they said in their 
offensive utterances. The Louisville Christian 
Observer seems ready to accept the explanation 
of the Northern Assembly. It says: 

“We cannot but think, in this connection, of 
the deliverances which have hitherto been an 
impassable barrier to fraternal intercourse with 
the Northern Church, in which we are com- 
pared to the author of the first great rebellion 
in Heaven and are accused of blasphemy and 
heresy and many other sins and crimes. What, 
then, does this solemn assurance that nothing 
on their records can be admitted as im- 
pugning in any way our Christian character 
mean? It can have only one meaning: tuat 
these deliverances are all repealed; or, if 
there be not the legal power to repeal them, are 
utterly repudiated.” 

....-Dr. John B. Adger, of the Southern Pres- 
byterian Church, has written a letter in opposi- 
tion to the proposition, as it now stands, for fra- 
ternal correspondence with the Northern Church, 
and quotes one of the Southern clergymen 
who says that, ‘‘while some of our Southern men 
are slack-twisted ropes, the Northern Church is 
a rope not twisted at all ; and that her orthodox 
preachers are tolerated now, but the next gen- 
eration will silence them.”’ As an onlooker, we 
would bear witness that this statement does not 
have the impress of truth, and would be regard- 
ed at the North asa calumny. Certainly at no 
time for many years has so strict and severe a 
Calvinism and Augustinism been taught to 
the students for the ministry in Presbyterian 
theological seminaries as now. Union is now 
bluer than Princeton. 


...-A country visitor in Boston, looking at 
the new Third church, on the corner of Dart- 
mouth Street, was heard to sing to the tune of 
“The Hebrew Children” the following, which 
Bostonians will understand : 

“ Where, oh! where are those missivn chapels, 
Where, oh! where are those mission chapels 
Which once burdened the Old South conscience ? 

Safe now in the topmost stones. 

They have gone up in the lofty tower, 

They have gone up in the lofty tower, 

All that is left of the Old South dower, 

Safe now in the topmost stones. 

“ Where, ob! where is the Old South conscience, 
Where, oh! where is the Old South conscience, 
Once for the use of the funds so anxious? 

Down deep ‘neath the bottommost stones, 

Buried under the lofty tower, 

Buried under the lofty tower, 

All that is left of the Old South dower, 

Safe now ‘neath the bottommost stones.” 

....Ex-Speaker Blaine has decided wisely in 
deciding for the present todo but one thing, 
and that is to give his exclusive attention to the 
recovery of his health. The enormous strain 
upon his physical as well as mental system for 
afew weeks just prior to the meeting of the 
Cincinnati Convention was enough to break 
down any man. The only wonder is that he en- 
dured it so long and so well. He has the sym- 
pathy of a vast multitude of earnest and ad- 
miring friends, and even his bitterest political 
foes cannot fail to be touched by the condition 
of one whom they have been so anxious to de- 
stroy. Most sincerely do we hope that entire 
relaxation from all public business will in a few 
weeks restore him to his usual vigor. The Re- 
publican party cannot well spare his services. 

...-It has been our wish, as opportunity 
might favor, to publish critical articles, abso- 
lutely impartial, on the various leading Ameri- 
can colleges. In such a task it will be impossi- 
ble to avoid giving offense to the partisans of the 
college, and such may be the case with refer- 
ence to the article which we publish this week 
ou Princeton College. Should criticisms be 
made on any minor points, we are confident 
that the criticisms made will be found substan- 
ially correct. We are informed that the state- 
ment that the amount of money which will 
come to Princeton College by Mr. John C. 
Green’s will is not fixed, as he left that part of 
his property which was to go to benevolent 
objects in the hands of trustees, who were to be 
guided generally by his known wishes. 

....About this time, when college students 
are being ‘ plucked” in their examinations, 
they may find comfort in a report from the 





East. The Peking Gazette for March Ist, 1876 
being somewhere about the twenty-seven hun- 
dredth volume of this oldest paper in the 
world, contains, among other official documents, 
a memorial from the governor of Tu-Kien, ask- 
ing that honorary degrees may be conferred 
upon certain persevering students who have for 
many years tried and failed to pass the com- 
petitive examinations. Of these students two 
are over ninety years of age, seven over eighty, 
and three others nearly eighty. The memorial 
was referred by the emperor to the board of 
rites, for their consideration. 


....The Methodist, in a fervid editorial on 
George Sand, praises this author in the highest 
terms as the greatest of all novelists, with the 
possible exception of George Eliot. Some of 
them have, The Methodist says, a purity and 
beauty which makes it wish that our Sabbath- 
school book writers would imitate her more ; 
and, as the writer concludes from his careful 
reading of forty or more of the latest of them 
in the original, they are ‘of rare, if not unex- 
ampled power and perfection, whether con- 
sidered as literary art or moral and political les- 
sons.”’ This is not the ordinary secular notion 
of George Sand; but then The Methodist has 
some peculiar notions of morality. 


....Fifty members of the First Presbyterian 
church of Philadelphia have withdrawn on ac- 
count of their distrust of the pastor, Mr. Col- 
felt, who was so gingerly dealt with by the 
Presbytery for plagiarizing. An ex-trustee has 
published a criticism of the Presbytery’s char- 
itable judgment on his ‘‘method of working” 
and his ‘unconscious’? appropriating of the 
sermons of others. He does not believe in the 
unconsciousness of the plagiarism, and says 
that Mr. Colfelt had appropriated entire ser- 
mons, from text to amen, of Beecher, Robert- 
son, Hamilton, and MacMillan. If this was all 
unconscious, itis a phenomenan in psychology. 


.... The Index smelleth the battle afar off. It 
says: 

‘““The Declaration of Independence begins 
‘When in the course of human events,’ etc. 
The platform of the Republican party just 
adopted at Cincinnati begins ‘When in the 
economy of Providence,’ etc. Thatis one of the 
stealthy approaches of the Christian Amend- 
ment. Little by little is the public mind be- 
coming habituated to such seemingly trivial 
abandonments of the secular principle, till by 
and by agreat body of precedents will be es- 
tablished for the final fatal change of the Con- 
stitution.” 

It goes without saying that the organization of 
a liberal club is the only remedy. 


.... The Index and Baptist speaketh after this 
wise: 

“The evidence is abundant that our Baptist 
fathers fought the battle for the liberty of con- 
science against all denominations. Soul-free- 
dom is their legacy to us and our country.” 
Yet, if a Baptist should come to the conclusion 
that neither conscience nor the Bibie forbids 
him to commune with a Pedo-baptist, he would 
soon find out how ‘‘soul-freedom”’ and ‘‘lib- 
erty of conscience’ are dealt with by the Bap- 
tist saints. 


....“* Low and vulgar insolence ”’ is what The 
Catholic Telegraph calls the Rev. Mr. McCune’s 
profession of his willingness to receive Catho- 
lies into ‘Christian fellowship’ and call them 
Christians. It adds: ‘‘ When Christ unites with 
Belial and light owns a fellowship with darkness 
Catholics will be ready to acknowledge McCune 
as a Christian.’”? If Mr. McCune’s willingness 
is ‘low and vulgar insolence,’’ is not the other 
party’s unwillingness, thus expressed, a little 
more insolent, not to add lower and vulgarer ? 


...- Lhe Tablet has this crumb of comfort for 
all whom it may concern: 

‘Ever since the announcement of that divine 
law, whosoever dies out of communion with the 
Roman Church, which is the mystical body of 
Christ, willfully, with full knowledge, is lost. 
At the present momeut the very fact of being 
a Methodist insures the loss of the unfortunate 
person’s soul, unless he has the excuse of in- 
vincible ignorance.”’ 

Well, to be sure! 

....At the next communion inthe Pilgrim 
Church, Brooklyn, there are to be admitted to 
membership on confession of faith four Turk- 
ish Armenians, a Japanese, and a Chinaman ; 
besides members of the Presbyterion Church, 
and representatives from the extreme North- 
ern and Southern States. 


....The British Museum has gained another 
curiosity. It is a copy of the indulgence is- 
sued by the Pope Leo X to help in the building 
of St. Peter’s at Kome. A Catholic exchange 
protests that history is repeating itself. We 
may expect, therefore, to see a second Tetzel, 
after awhile, peddling indulgences. 

.-.. The Tablet says: 

“There is no existing religious community 50 
tolerant, in the true sense of that term, as the 
Catholic Church.”’ 

The “true sense” of the term is to persecute 
when it can, and whine for liberty of con- 
science when it cannot. 


....The Rev. ©. L. Thompson writes to The 
Interior an editorial letter, in which he com: 
plains that he had been to visit Cambridge, bu 
failed to find anybody who could show him 0. 
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W. Holmes’s house. But he lives in Boston, 
Brother Thompson. 

..-The Herald and Presbyter thinks there 
ought to be four thousand sermons prepared 
and preached on the first Sabbath of July, 1876, 
and preserved in the archives of the Presby- 
terian Historical Society. We are in doubt as 
to the propriety of preserving them, 

_..“¢ The best wines,” says The Interior, in a 
short and rambling essay on this and kindred 
subjects, ‘‘make the greatest froth and sizzle 
when they are new, and occasionally burst the 
cask.” Won't the National Temperance Soci- 
ety send The Inlerior a bundle of tracts ? 


_...The Methodist line of promotion seems to 
be preacher, president of university, editor, 


bishop. 


Religions Jutelligence. 


Tue Daily Advertiser for June 24th con- 
tained aletter signed “J. H. W.” and entitled 
«Shall there be a Bishop’s Church in Boston?” 
The initials will at once command respect, and 
the letter will doubtless be carefully weighed 
by the Boston Episcopalians, The writer, who 
is, of course, the Rev. Julius H. Ward of Mar- 
blehead, begins by alluding to the recent gains 
and the present position of the Episcopal 
Church in Massachusetts ; calls attention to 
the primitive and catholic idea of the episco- 
pate; and points out the connection between 
the episcopal office, rightly understood, and 
efficient diocesan work. He next shows that 
of existing churches in Boston the Church of 
the Advent (Father Grafton’s), Trinity (Phillips 
Brooks’s), and Emanuel (Dr. Vinton’s) could 
not well be used for the bishop’s seat. But St. 
Paul’s, on Tremont street, seems to be the very 
thing needed. Itis,as Mr. Ward urges, cen- 
tral, venerable, and identified with the church 
history of Massachusetts. Then, too, it is at 
present without a rector and in a state of con- 
siderable depression. To us the plan looks 
feasible, and very likely it will so appear to the 
Boston Episcopalians if the vestry of St. Paul’s 
will offer their church to the bishop. Mr. 
Ward is going to write further on the subject. 














.... The work of systematic benevolence is so 
far organized in the Southern Presbyterian 
Church that out of 1,828 congregations within 
its bounds 1,100 were reported to the late 
Assembly as contributing to the various char- 
ities under its care. This is a great improve- 
ment on the report which comes to us from the 
Baptist churches. According to The Baptist 
Union, less than 150 of the 800 Baptist churches 
of this state contributed anything to the Baptist 
Home Mission Society last year. The same pa- 
per reports that three or four years ago, out of 
over four hundred and fifty Baptist churches of 
Ohio, only about one hundred and thirty-five 
made collections for the Missionary Union. Of 
the more than fourteen hundred Baptist church- 
es of Kentucky only about four hundred are 
reported as contributors to the benevolent ob- 
jects ; while many of them, in the way of self- 
sustentation, are satisfied with preaching 
‘‘one’t a month.” This exclusive devotion to 
“mint, anise, and cummin” does not seem 
very favorable to devotion to the “ weightier 
matters of the law.” 


....The General Synod of the Reformed 
(Dutch) Church met in Kingston, N. Y., June 
7th. The question of co-operative union be- 
tween the Presbyterian General Assembly 
(North) and the Synod has been dropped by 
both bodies, it being regarded as ‘‘ inexpe- 
dient’’ to pursue the project any further. The 
committee was discharged, and the two bodies 
fall back upon their old terms of friendly ‘“‘ cor- 
respondence.”’ Some effort was made to give 
practical effect to the Co-operative Union with 
the Southern Assembly, by extending pecuniary 
aid to the plans in progress for the education 
of colored preachers, and commissioners were 
appointed to the Presbyterian Council which 
meets next year in Edinburgh. Dr. James An- 
derson presented areport of the committee for 
securing additional legislation for the protec- 
tion of church property, by which churches 
would be prevented from transferring their 
property to other denominations. 


....A new development in the English State- 
Church conflict is the appearance of a paper 
called The Pilot. It is High Church, but not 
ritualistic. Its first announcement is, however, 
startling. It prefers the rule of the Pope to the 
rule of the crown. It says: “The rule of a 
Catholic metropolitan or the right of appeal to 
Rome is, at least, preferable to the rule of 
‘ Archbishop Penzance,’ with the sorry right of 
appeal to any lord of the Judicial Committee, a 
body which is now and henceforth ‘the Hely 
Governing Synod’ of the Anglican Church.” 
Uncompromising resistance to the supremacy 
of the state over the Church is its rallying cry. 
Of course, it has no objection to the support of 
the state. There is no state church which, 
while depreciating state supremacy, has the 


courage and the conscience voluntarily to de- 
Cline state aid. 


...-The threatened split in the Reformed 
Church of France will probably be averted. 
An intimation has been given that the Govern- 
ment is unwilling to recognize another church 
as a beneficiary of the state, and this fact has 
had something to do with the effort to procure 
an amicable settlement. The Liberal leaders 
were invited recently to a conference with 
twenty or thirty prominent members of the 
Orthodox party, among whom was M. de 
Chabaud Latour, late minister of the interior. 
A compromise has been suggested which pro- 
poses the acceptance of the Apostles’ Creed as 
the symbol of faith and admits the authority of 
the Synod. As the extreme liberals deny the 
supernatural altogether, it will not satisfy them ; 
but the majority will probably accept it. 


...-Lay representation has triumphed in the 

English Wesleyan Conference. The representa- 
tive committee of laymen and ministers to whom. 
the Conference remitted the question has de- 

cided by overwhelming majorities that the time 

has arrived for lay representation in the Con- 

ference, and that the representation of the laity 
shall be equal to that of the ministry. A res- 
ervation is made that all questions connected 
with pastoral functions shall still be decided by 
the ministry alone, before the laity are admitted 
to their seats, and it is expected that in prac- 
tice the clergy will still havea majority ; but the 
revolution in theory is complete. The radicals, 
it is said, talked of secession, if their claim were 
not allowed. 


....The Free Church Association of Phila- 
delphia has prepared a paper on the question 
of free or pewed churches. The results are as 
follows : 

‘““(1.) In the City of Philadelphia only four 
churches pay expenses by pew-rents ; the pew- 
rents of all the churches pay only three-fourths 
of the expenses and average $6.16 per sitting. 
The free churches, on the other hand, contrib- 
ute $6.60 per sitting. The free churches are 
mostly in the suburbs and poorer districts of 
thecity. (2.) That in the country districts no 
church is supported by the pew-rents, which 
average only $3.58 per sitting. The free 
churches, which are mostly mission and poor, 
pay $2.73 persittiug. Leaving out the missions, 
the free churches in the country pay $5.50 per 
sitting—half as much again as is raised in the 
other churches for expenses.”’ 

....We see it stated that two of the large 
steamship companies engaged in the transport- 
ation of Chinese to the Pacific Coast have em- 
ployed a learned Confucian teacher to labor 
among his countrymen, and that he is holding 
public meetings in the streets of San Francisco. 
The reason assigned for the employment of this 
heathen missionary is that the Chinese, on com- 
ing to this country, not being surrounded with 
the restraints which exist in their own, and liv- 
ing separate and apart here, not being reached 
by Christian influences, greatly deteriorate in 
their moral character. Would it not have been 
better to have employed some Christian China- 
man to preach the Gospel to them ? 


....There is more trouble ia Belgium. The 
Catholic and Anti-Catholic political parties 
have come in collision. The recent elections 
resulted in a Catholic majority. The streets of 
Brussels and Antwerp were filled with enorm- 
ous crowds of people, hissing and hooting in 
front of the Catholic institutions. At .\ntwerp 
there has been some fighting, and the regular 
troops were called out and fired fifty or more 
shots. At Ghent the mob made monster 
demonstrations before the Catholic church and 
broke the wiudows of the building. We doupt 
if there be much to choose between majority 
and minority. 


...-A Baptist church in England held its an- 
niversary the other day, and the managers gave 
the children of the Sabbath-school some re- 
freshments. Now some of these children at- 
tend the day school of the Establishment, and 
the worthy in charge of said school sent the 
following note to the parents of these chil- 
dren : 


“The Rev. R. Powys has made up his mind 
that all those parents who can afford to send 
their children to the tea-party to-day cannot 
want any help; also the children cannot come 
to the school-feast in August.”’ 

The Liberation Society will please make a note 
of it. 


...eLhethird Synod of the Old Catholics was 
recently held in Bonn. There were present 31 
priests and 76 delegates from Old Catholic 
communities. According to the report, there 
are now 35 communities in Prussia, 44 in Baden, 
5 in Hesse, 2 in Birkenfeld, 31 in Bavaria, and 1 
in Wurtemburg. The whole number of per- 
sons belonging to them is 17,203, in Bavaria 
10,110, in Hesse 1,042, in Oldenburg 249, in 
Wurtemburg 223. The number of Old Catho- 
lic priests isin Germany 60. The rest of the 
meeting was devoted to the discussion of regu- 
lations regarding the ritual. 


.... The following definition of Unitarianism 
is from the recent speech of the Hon. John D. 
Long, at the Unitarian anniversary in Boston: 
“T take it,” he said, “that any man is a Unita- 
rian who believes in New England, in good 
morals, in liberal culture, in Channing for his 





divine and Whittier for his poet, ia the duty of 


every citizen to purify politics and attend the 
primary meetings, and in the sacred right of 
bolting—as laid down by Freeman Clarke, who 
has just been appointed missionary to the hea- 
then at Cincinnati.” 


.... At the annual meeting of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, held the last of 
May, the bad faith of the Government of Portu 

gal in permitting its subjects to carry on the 
slave trade in Central and Eastern Africa was a 
subject of much comment. Portuguese were 
said to be now carrying slaves captured north 
of the Zambesi and selling them to the Caffres 
of the South. The number of natives enslaved 

killed, or driven from their homes by the traffic 
was stated to be 500,000. 


....In spite of mobs and murders, Protestant 
churches in Mexico are growing with great 
rapidity. The ‘‘Church of Jesus,”’ founded by 
the Rev. Dr. Riley and now affiliated with the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of the United 
States, is spreading in every direction. The 
Methodist Episcopal Mission was founded in 
1873 and numbers now 7 ordained missionaries, 
17 native preachers, 16 organized congregations, 
2 orphan asylums, and 1 theological school. 


....-The commissioners of the Northern and 
Southern Methodist churches who are to meet 
in Cape May, August 16th, forthe adjustment 
of outstanding difficulties between the two 
bodies have issued a card directing persons 
who have any claims to prepare an accurate 
statement of facts and evidence and to forward 
it to Rev. M. D’C. Crawford, D.D., 322 West 
Fifty-second street, New York City ; or to Rev. 
E. H. Myers, 59 Barnard street, Savannah, Ga. 


....The Cumberland Presbyterian Church is 
emphatically on the side of temperance. At 
the recent meeting of the General Assembly of 
that church there was passed by a unanimous 
rising vote a resolution recommending all the 
members of that church (numbering over 100,- 
000 communicants ) to refrain from patronizing - 
the Centennial Exhibition so long as liquor is 
sold on the grounds. 


...-The corner-stone of a monument to be 
erected in honor of Bishop Allen, the founder 
of the African Methodist Church, was laid in 
the Philadelphia Centennial Grounds last week 
by a delegation of colored ministers. The cost 
will be $7,000, and the money has been raised 
by contributions from the colored people 
throughout the country. On July 4th the 
monument will be unveiled. 


...eThe “Old Swedes Church,” of Philadel- 
phia, celebrated its 176th anniversary last week. 
The Swedes came to what was afterward the 
colony of Pennsylvania, in 1624, under the 
patronage of Gustavus Adolphus. The first 
place of worship, on the site of the present 
church, was completed in 1677, so that next 
year the 200th anniversary of the first founda- 
tion will be celebrated. 


....The General Association of the Congre- 
gational Churches of Massachusetts has been in 
session the past week at Lowell. The number 
of churches reported is 519—an increase of two 
only—and of members 85,677, a gain of 1,500. 
The benevolent contributions amount to $407,- 
000, which is about $9,000 less than the collec- 
tions of last year. 


....We announced recently that the Cove- 
nanters have ceased to exist. It provesto have 
been a mistake. A single minister refuses to 
unite with the Free Church, and, like the last 
rose of summer, is left to bloom alone. 
Whether it is conscience or contrariness does 
not appear, 


....-Dr. McDonald, representative of the 
Presbyterian Church in Victoria, Australia, re- 
ported to the Scotch Kirk General Assembly 
that in that church the lowest stipend was 
$1,500 and a manse. He that hath ears to hear 
let him hear. 


....The Jesuits have honor neither at home 
nor abroad. The treaty recently made between 
Guatemala and San Salvador stipulates that the 
latter state shall expel the Jesuits. These are 
both Roman Catholic countries, with not a big- 
oted Puritan fanatic in either. 


....Again the American Board foresees em- 
barrassment unless help comes soon. Legacies 
this year are coming in slowly, and there is a 
prospect of having a deficit of $40,000 by Sep- 
tember Ist. The Board’s secretaries make an 
earnest appeal to churches and pastors. 


-..-The Canadian Congregational Union, at 
its recent annual meeting, reported 1,594 con- 
versions the past year and over $100,000 raised 
for church purposes. The number of churches 
is 102. 

...-A dispatch from Rome announces that, in 
acordance with the law confiscating conventual 
establishments, the property of the English, 
Irish, and Scotch Catholic colleges will be sold 
at public auction on July 4th. 


.... The Methodist mission in Mexico has been 
so successful that a number of Spanish publica- 





this city. An illustrated religious paper will 
also be issued in the Spanish language. 
...-According to Rev. Dr. Newman Hall, the 
churches of Great Britain have lost 30,000 mem- 
bers within three years through the vice of in- 
temperance. 

.... After a very warm debate, the Senate has 
rejected the bill transferring the Indians to the 
care of the War Department. 





SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known uals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Coids, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 





AsTHMA.—It is useless to describe the 
tortures of spasmodic asthma. Those who 
have suffered from its distressing paroxysms 
know what itis. Jonas WaitTcoms’s REem- 
EDY has never failed to afford immediate 
relief. 





A WELL-KNOWN CARPET STORE. 


Most of our readers are aware that one of 
the largest and most popular carpet stores 
in the city is that of Sheppard Knapp, 183 
and 185 Sixth Avenue. The stock now on 
exhibition at this establishment embraces 
all the leading styles offered in this market. 
Notice should be taken of the advertisement 
of Mr. Knapp, in this paper, in which full 
particulars are given in regard to his exten- 
sive spring stock, including a price-list, 
which will be of great service to buyers. 
The clearing-up sale is now taking place, 
and goods are being offered at greatly-re- 
duced prices. 

Thousands from every section of the 
country are now passing through New 
York, either going to or coming from the 
grand Centennial Exhibition in Philadel- 
phia. Our merchants are prepared to give 
all such a most cordial welcome. Sucha 
display of desirable merchandise of every 
description was probably never seen in New 
York before. All the markets of the world 
have been ransacked to obtain novelties in 
rich goods in every line of business. The 
carpet men are not behind in the matter, 
and we invite all who want new goods, 
good goods, and cheap goods to visit the 
popular store of Sheppard Kuapp, in this 
city. Those who cannot come in person 
should write him, and their orders will have 
the best attention. 








A LONDON BOARDING-HOUSE. 


A FAVORITE place for Americans to stop 
when at the English capital is at Mr. and 
Mrs. Burr's Boarding-house, Nos. 10, 11, 
and 12 Queen Square, W. C., London. It 
is conveniently situated near the principal 
places of amusement and close to the Brit- 
ish Museum. An experience of over twen- 
ty years qualifies Mr. and Mrs, Burr to 
give valuable information as to banking, 
shopping, traveling, etc. The prices of 
board are very reasonable and the accommo- 
dations are good. Mr. Burr’s private omni- 
bus leaves several times daily (Sundays ex- 
cepted) to convey visitors to various parts 
of London, free of charge. Having thor- 
oughly tested the advantages of Mr. Burr’s 
Boarding-house, we willingly recommend 
it to Americans going abroad. 








THE ROSSMORE HOTEL, NEW 
YORK. 


Visttors to New York should not fail to 
call at the Rossmore Hotel, one of the 
newest and most magnificent of the 
great American hotels. It has all the mod- 
ern improvements, is conducted at popular 
prices, and is under the personal manage- 
ment of Chas. E. Leland, proprietor, who 
owns the Clarendon, of Saratoga, and is 
also proprietor of the Delevan, at Albany. 
The Rossmore is easily reached, as it is 
located on Broadway, but three blocks west 
of Grand Central Depot and near the Ele- 
vated Railroad. It is already deservedly 
one of the most popular as well as most 
magnificent and costly of the great hotels of 
New York. 

a 


CATALOGUE OF PIANO-FORTES. 


Henry F. MILLER, Piano-forte Manu- 
facturer, Boston, has just issued an elegant 
Catalogue of his Pianos, which will be se t 
free on application to Henry F. Miier, 





tions are to be issued by the Book Concern in 





Boston, Mass. 
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THE CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. 
{From OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 
Pritapenpara, June 27th, 1876. 
THE display of the 
y MERIDEN BrItraNNIA Co., 


of 550 Broadway, New York, is in a 
richly-ornamented and _highly-decorated 
pavilion in the center aisle and almost in the 
middle of the Main Buildiag. A mirror in 
the back part of the pavilion makes the 
space appear like a large salesroom. The 
exhibit consists of electro-plated goods of a 
hundred and one varieties, Which are fin- 
ished ina most delicate and artistic man- 
ner, and which include German or nickel 
silver and hard white nickel, both gold and 
silver plated. The most notable attraction 
is an American scene, the Buffalo Hunt. 
An Indian chasing a buffalo is represented 
most naturally. In an adjoining case is an 
exact model of a most beautiful prize 
cup, at the base of which are 
represented the dogs—Setter Countess and 
Pointer Ranger. <A plated tea set, inlaid 
with gold, looks as if it had just been chis- 
eled out of the rock. <A variety of epergnes 
are also to be seen, used as center pieces on 
a dinner table for fruit or flowers. One, 
which is nickel plated, represents in old sil- 
ver and gold an Indian warrior and squaw, 
witb Indian arms and implements in relief. 
The finish of this piece is as fine as crystal 
glass. Another epergne, which is silver 
plated and has glass pendants attached, has 
a unique base: a design of Neptune on one 
side and a nymph on the other. But the 
largest epergne is four feet high. Sheaves 
of corn are represented in silver plate, while 
the corn-silk is plated with gold. A por- 
celain-lined ice-urn has a most exquisite 
chasing. But one of the most attractive 
features of the exhibit is a silver-plating 
machine, which, as it works, may easily be 
inspected. The machine has an automatic 
scale for weighing the silver as it is being 
deposited on spoons, forks, and other arti- 
eles of table service. <A careful study of 
the exhibit of the Meriden Britannia Com- 
pany will show a variety of other electro- 
plated designs, which are, without excep- 
tion, objects of beauty, as well as utility. 

A few feet from the center aisle is 
the display of 


Reep & Barton, 


of Taunton, Mass., and 686 Broadway, New 
York. The exhibit is highly interesting and 
is in a series of show-cases, six in number. 
The chef de@urreis a symbolic group, entitled 
‘* Progress,” five feet in length and almost 
as high, which represents in silver-plate the 
progress of America from savage to civil- 
ized life. In bas-relief upon the pedestal is 
worked, in a most beautiful design, the 
Landing of Columbus. The fifteenth and 
nineteenth centuries are brought in con- 
trast to each other on eitker side of the 
figure. The former shows by a series of 
interesting designs the crude state of society 
in this country three or four hundred years 
ago; while the latter reveals the extent of 
our present civilization, from an agricul 
tural as well as an intellectual standpoint, 
In the same show-case is a beautiful little 
eold and electro-plate ¢éte-a-téte set in 
re pousre work. Almost as beautiful is a ¢ 
medallion tea service. A complete dinner, 
dessert, and tea service, valued at $5,000, 
occupies another show-case. Belonging to 
it are five plateaus, all of electro-plate and 
nickel-silver work. The two side cases are 
devoted to a display of spoons, forks, and 
flat ware of all kinds, which are placed in 
most elegant satin-lined cases and which 
woulg make very attractive wedding pres- 
ents. Ordinary tea sets, cake baskets, 
goblets, casters, napkin rings, and other 
articles for the dinner-table are also on ex- 
hibition, prominent among which is a beau- 
tifully finished epergne, the duplicate of the 
one sent to the exhibition at Chili, in the 
winter of 1875, when Reed & Barton took 
the first premium. The premium medal, 
which only arrived quite recently, can also 
be seen. China-lined ice-pitchers, or 
pitchers with portable China linings, are 
among the many remaining articles which 
it is really worth while to see in the exhibit 
of Reed & Barton. 

From the display of plated ware let us go 
to Machinery Hail, to the exhibit of the 


WILLCOX & GIBBS 8. M. CO., 


of New York, where a large number of 
sewing machines are to be seen, as well as 
many different styles of work. But the 
principal feature of visiting this ex- 
hibit should be an examination of the 
machine itself. The old machines made 
by this Company have been thrown aside, 
and the new automatic machine is the only 
one on exhibition. The peculiarity of this 
machine is that it is practically without a 
tension to the thread; that is, the tension is 
self-regulating or automatic. From 20 to 
150 cotton, as well as the coarsest or the 
finest sewing-silk, can be used without any 
reculation whatever. The needles are self- 
setting; the bobbins do not have to be 
wound, nor the, shuttles arranged. Twelve 
machines in the exhibit are run by steam 
power, some making as high as 3,000 stitches 
aminute. Girls sewing umbrella covers, 
laces, and all sorts of material, are busy, 
who show in the clearest possible manner 
the excellent work which the machine can 
do, The quietness and rapidity with which 


>. 
these machines can be run are their most 
notable characteristics. 

Near the center of Machinery Hall, in a 
space of 1,500 square feet, is the exhibit of 
J. & W. Lyall, of 540 West Twenty-Third 
street, New York, who are largely interested 
in The Positive Motion Loom Co. and (in 
what is better known to THE INDEPENDENT 
readers) 

THE UNITED STATES CORSET COMPANY. 

Looms of different styles and represent- 
ing the latest improvements are on exhibi- 
tion. The eight-yard loom is run by one 
girl, who easily turns out thirty running 
yards every ten hours, The material man- 
ufactured is oil-cloth and wide seamless 
druggets. This loom has been run success- 
fully since the opening of the Exhibition 
and attracts considerable attention among 
engineers and manufacturers. <A corset 
loom makes in seven hours twenty dozen of 
the second finest quality of corsets. A 
cotton loom makes cotton sheeting three 
yards in width. Dutch crash carpet is 
made by the carpet loom; but the most 
curious is the seamless bag loom, which 
makes four seamless bags at once, while 
all other looms can make but one bag. In 
this exhibit is also to be seen some White- 
hall sewing machines, which are manufac- 
tured by the Messrs, Lyall. The grand 
peculiarity of this machine is its speed. 


LAWN-MOWERS AT THE CENTEN- 
NIAL, J 


PrRoBABLY nothing in the Centennial Ex- 
hibition shows so great an advance over the 
old-time way of doing things as the various 
implements and machines that are to be 
found in Agricultural Hail. Among many 
others, mowers and reapers and lawn 
mowers may be mentioned, that were not 
even thought of one hundred years ago. 
Of the last class the manufacturers of the 
Philadelphia Lawn Mower have a very at- 
tractive display, embracing fifteen different 
sizes and styles, adapted to the wants of all 
parts of the world. These machines are in 
general use on the grounds, nearly all of 
the lawns being cut by them. 

As an evidence of their popularity, we 
mention a few of the prizes that have been 
awarded them. 

Three First Prizes at the St. Louis, Mo., Fairs. 
Three First Prizes at the Cincinnati, Ohio, Ex- 
positions. 

Two First Prizes at the Indiana State Fairs. 
Three First Prizes at the Pennsylvania State 
Fairs. 

The First Prize at the Franklin Institute Exhi- 
bition, Philadelphia. 

Three First Prizes at the Maryland State Fairs, 
Two First Prizes at the Virginia State Fairs. 
Two First. Prizes at the New York State Fairs. 
‘Two First Prizes at the Toronto, Canada, Exhi- 
bitions. 





‘Two First Prizes at the New Jersey State Fairs. 
Two First Prizes at the Inlernational Exhibition 
and Field Trial, Cologne, Germany, Septem 
ber, 1875. (The principal American ma- 
chines competed at this trial.) 
First Prizes have also been awarded these 
Lawn Mowers at a great number of fairs 
and trials of less note. 
COMPETING MACHINES HAVE CHALLENGED 
the Philadelphia to a test trial in grass but 
three times—once at Chicago, lll.; once at 
Philadelphia, Pa.; and once at St. Louis, 
Mo. These were thorough and fair trials, 
and in every case THE AWARD WAS VERY 
GREATLY IN FAVOR OF THE PHILADELPHIA. 








FIREWORKS. 


Now is the time to order fireworks for the 
Fourth of July. Don’t wait a single day, 
for the demand is unprecedented. It looks 
now as though the entire people ot the na- 
tion, in city, town, village, and hamlet, 
would fire! fire!! fire!!! and bang! bang!! 
bang!!! in honor of our centennial anni- 
versary. Get your crackers and torpedoes 
ready, fill your powder-flasks, scour up 
your old muskets, swab out your cannon, 
buy your flags, and tell all the boys, young 
and old, to get ready for this memorable 
celebration. Remember no other like it 
will happen again ina hundred years. So 
be prepared for the single event of your 
life. Those of our readers—gnd we mean 
all—who wart a supply of fireworks or 
flags of any description, should address a 
note to the ‘‘ Unexcelied Fireworks Com- 
pany, 112 Chambers Street, New York,” 
for a price-list of everything needed. We 
know the concern personally and believe it 
to be perfectly reliable. Orders with 
money enclosed or for price-lists, or for 
information of any kind in regard to the 
matters here spoken of will have immediate 





and the very best attention, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. 
THE SEASON AS THUS FAR ADVANCED, 


FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 





SARATOGA, June 26th, 1876. 

EVERYTHING here is in summer trim; and 
the proprietors of the different hotels are 
waiting rather impatiently for the fashion- 
ables to finish the Centennial, that the 
season may commence in earnest. The ar- 
rivals are fewer, on this account, than at 
this time last year; but the general opinion 
is that the season will be prolonged, which 
will balance any tardiness on the part of 
visitors now, and give the houses a better 
business in September, probably, than ever 
before. Improvements and enlargements, 
which have heretofore naturally followed 
the growing necessities of each season, 
seem this year to have exceeded the usual 
outlay; and now nothing remains but for 
people to come and appreciate the added 
effect. 

Quite a number of new arrivals, though, 
are registered at 

CONGRESS HALL 
this evening; but no very great rush is an- 
ticipated much before the 1st of July, when 
people come to spend the 4th. 

The hall is in a better condition now 
financially and for the reception of guests 
than at any time in its history, and cannot 
fail to attract visitors to its full capacity. 
Messrs. Hathorn & Cooke, well known in 
hotel circles, who have the management 
this year, have made the running of this 
house for the season a_ pet project, and 
nothing has been neglected that could in 
any way add to the comforts of the old or 
new patrons, who have already made ar- 
rangements that will about fill the rooms 
for July and August and the cooler month 
of September. 

Transient guests, especially, have a de- 
cided regard for these quarters, for the 
reason that they are so convenient to all the 
springs and generally so central to places 
of interest. If you are limited in your stay 
at Saratoga, stop at Congress Hall, and you 
can see about everything from the hotel 
door. 

Workmen have lately finished thoroughly 
ventilating the entire house, after the most 
approved method, especially the famous 
dining-hall, in which also some very im- 
portant changes have been made in the po- 
sition of the tables, 

Steam heaters have been introduced on 
the main floor (a very comfortable conven- 
ience in changing weather and at the ap- 
proach of cooler days). Hot and cold wa- 
ter now supplies a large number of new 
baths and closets; and in the parlors, halls, 
and guest-rooms, which were elegant be- 
fore, new carpets have been laid and most 
of the former furniture replaced by the 
newest styles in modern upholstery. 
Nothing, in short, mars the fact that the 
Hall is now one of the most modern, ele- 
gant, and fashionable hotels on the conti- 
nent and is steadily increasing in popularity. 

Looking out upon the fine park within 
the enclosure, what a brilliant appearance 
presents itself! The large reflectors at 
either end make the scene as bright as day, 
while Bernstein’s celebrated orchestra keep 
the gay promenaders in motion to the sweet 
strains of the favorite composers, groups of 
people sitting upon the broad piazzas, others 
beneath the blaze of crystal in the elegantly- 
furnished parlors, in the hall and corridors— 
from all proceed the animated buzz of con- 
versation and laughter, which makes life 
agreeable and attracts people to the centers 
of fashion. 

This morning, in looking over 

THE CLARENDON’S 


hotel register I find more guests here thus 
early than last season. Such names as 
James L. Mott and Dr. Gallaudet, of New 
York, and the Ten Eycks, of Albany, who 
usually come in June and really enjoy Sara- 
toga at its best, are booked here for some 
time to come. It makes one feel cool just 
to look at The Clarendon, nestled in among 
what is still left standing of the old forest 
pines and elms, and a sense of refreshment 
is felt as, passing through the cosy reception- 
rooms and parlors, the eye meets only the 
more subdued colors in demi-tone. There 
is nothing flashy about the house, to engen- 
der a sense of oppression during the heated 
term, and all the appointments are in the 
best possible taste. 

Additions have been made in the way of 
new guests’ chambers and baths to all the 
cottage rooms, and arrangements are per- 
fected to lodge visitors at the most desira- 
ble houses near by, so that they can obtain 
their meals at the hotel. Many prefer this, 
when the house is crowded; for Mr. Le- 
land’s reputation as a caterer extends not 
alone to the Delavan, at Albany, but most 
deservedly to this house, and also to the 
new Rossmore, of New York. 

Here is found the celebrated Washington 
Springs, situated within the precincts of 
the most delightfully undulating little park 
imaginable; and as one sits upon the broad 
verandas, with Nature’s covering from the 
hot sun, and watches the constant stream of 

ople patronizing the springs or saunter- 
ing about the beautiful grounds. he can- 
not fail to be inspired with the popularity 
of this cosy fesort. ; 

Mr. Leland now counts about one hun- 
dred guests, and, with the nominal charges 





of $21 for June and September and $28 for 


July and August, his aristocratic house will 
soon be filled to overflowing. 

There is no predicting a brilliant season 
here. It isa settled fact, for our friends 
from across the water must visit America’s 
famous springs, to carry back an impression 
to contrast with their own. 





A MODEL INSURANCE CO. 


AMONG the largest and best of the fire 
insurance companies of this country stands 
the Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company, of Springfield, Mass. 

This is one of the oldest agency companies, 
having been chartered in 1849, and has done 
a successful business for a quarter of a 
century. 

Its gross cash assets foot up to the hand. 
some sum of $1,400,000, all securely in- 
vested in first-class stocks, bonds, and 
mortgages, and its surplus for policyholders 
is very large and gives assurance of positive 
indemnity in case of loss to any of its 
patrons. 

Its record is an excellent one and in this 
respect no company can excel the ‘‘ Spring- 
field.” 

It paid in full in Troy fire, 1862, $50,000; 
Portland, 1866, $100,000; Chicago, 1871, 
$525,000; Boston, 1872, $250,000. The 
total losses paid since the organization of 
the company are $6,000,000. 

While the assets of this company are 
constantly increasing, many companies are 
slowly washing away, by reason of heavy 
losses and ruinous management. 

No company has a better reputation for 
prompt payment of honest losses, and it bas 
the largest fire business of any company in 
the State of Massachusetts. 

The past year has not been specially 
favorable for the insurance interest. The 
general depression in business and the 
sharp competition between different com- 
panies for insurance at reduced rates have 
tended to diminish receipts of all but the 
strongest companies; and at such a time the 
reputation of the old, reliable ‘ Spring- 
field ” is a possession worth having. 

Its affairs are conducted on a very safe 
basis and its books show a constantly- 
increasing business, particularly at the 
West, where the General Agency recently 
established is rapidly extending the busi- 
ness. 





— 


FIREWORKS FOR THE CENTEN- 
NIAL. 

We remind all who have delayed pur 
chasing their Fire-crackers, Torpedoes, 
Flags, etc. that the demand is large and 
stocks are vetting low. Stephen S. Mapes, 
37 Maiden Lane, can fill all orders. His 
Goods are reliable. We have used them 
and know they are just as represented. 
Order at once. 





WHAT IS CARBONIC ACID? 


Ir is an invisible gas, the important ele- 
ment in all foaming or effervescent drinks. 
It is that which makes soda-water so pal- 
atable, champagne sparkling, and Tar- 
RANT’S SELTZER APERIENT such a powerful 
agent in irritable stomachs, Water brings 
the solid elements of the Aperient in close 
contact, a chemical fight ensues, and the 
gas is set loose. In struggling to reach the 
surface the fluid is agitated, and. this is 
called effervescence. When swallowed, it 
permeates every nook and corner of the 
stomach, reaches every excited thread of 
the nerves, restores peace to the irritated 
membrane. In short, in plain common lan- 
guage, it settles the stomach. And especially 
does the Aperient accomplish this when, as 
is most often the case, an excess of free 
acid exists in the stomach; for the alkaline 
nature of TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT at 
once neutralizes the acids and removes at 
least one fire-brand from the fire within. 





THE Unitep States Lirt INsurANCE 
Co., of New York, has its office at 261 
Broadway. The company’s strength, secur- 
ity, and fair dealing are matters of record. 
Capable men should apply at once for sub- 
‘agencies and full information. Above all, 
allow no persuasion to induce you to take 
out a policy, in any company before you 
communicate with this one. 


Wren visiting New York or Centennial 


‘stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 


Central Depot, and save carriage and bag- 
e express. European = 350 rooms. 
taurant first-class. ices moderate. 





Elevator, steam, all modern improvements 
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KEEP THE LIVER ACTIVE. 


Tne above is a sound health maxim. In 
order that the functions of digestion, evac- 
uation, and secretion shall be discharged 
with that degree of regularity and vigor 
which is essential to the well-being of both 
body and mind, the liver, upon whose activ- 
ity they are dependent for their due per- 
formance, must be kept in good working 
order. Calomel and blue pills, besides bein 
hurtful mineral drugs, only partially an 
temporarily rectify disorders or sluggishness 
of the great biliary gland. Hostetter’s 
Stomach Bitters, on the contrary, accom- 
plish thoroughly what the above medicines 
fail in doing, and are, besides, a safe as 
well as potent remedy for disorders of the 
stomach, bowels, and organs of urination, 
as well as an unequaled general invigorant. 
They are, moreover, a sterling antidote to 
malaria. 


DR. SAGE’S CATARRH REMEDY 
is NO PATENT MEDICINE HUMBUG, 
got up to dupe the ignorant and credulous; 
nor is it represented as being “composed 
of rare and precious substances brought 
from the four corners of the earth, carried 
seven times across the Great Desert of 
Sahara on the backs of fourteen camels, and 
brought across the Atlantic Ocean on two 
ships.” It is a simple, mild, soothing 
remedy , a perfect specific for CATARRH an 

‘COLD IN THE HEAD”; also for Offensive 
Breath, Loss or Impairment of the Sense of 
Smell, Taste, or Hearing, Watery or Weak 
Eyes, Pain or Pressure in the Head, when 
caused, as they all not unfrequently are, by 
the violence of Catarrh. 











Iv is a bad thing to make up a fight, but 
a good thing to make up a quarrel. But it 
is better to fight than to have your Grocer 
palm off any other Saleratus on to you than 
Herrick ALLEN’s GoLD MEDAL, manufac- 
tured at 112 Liberty Street, New York. We 
are glad to see that a good many of our 
merchants are selling it, notwithstanding 
they can’t make so good a profit on it as on 
other kinds. If any one wants to get up a 
fight with us, let them try and put some 
other kind of Saleratus or Soda on to us be- 
sides HERRICK ALLEN’s GOLD MEDAL. 





PAINT YOUR BUILDINGS. 


PARTIES who design to paint their build- 
ings this season cannot do better than use 
the ‘‘ National Mixed Paint.” It is a thor- 
oughly good and reliable article, and, being 
prepared, ready for use, in white, as well as 
in every possible tint or color, it is conven- 
ient and every one can be his own painter. 
Ask your dealer for a sample-card of 
‘National Mixed” colors, or send to the 
company for it, 68 Barclay St., N. Y. 





PEO ’S LINE. 
THE “ST. JOHN,” ‘* DREW,’ AND “DEAN 
RICHMOND.” 

THE most magnificent river boats in the 
world leave Pier 41, North River, daily 
(Sundays excepted), at 6P.. Returning, 
leave Albany at 8 Pp. M., or on arrival of 
connecting trains from the north, east, and 
west. 

TS sz 
Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Tablets 
contain nothing injurious to the teeth. 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a year. The 
cover has “ THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 








each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 
K.S&Co’s. z 
) IMPROVED 5 
MUSIC « 
& x 
PAPER FILE. 








MOODY AND SANKEY'S “GOSPEL 
HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS.” 


In our issue of October 28th we gave 
notice that the price of THe INDEPENDENT 
would be reduced from and after that date 
to $8—postage being paid by us; and also 
that we would present to each person 


sending us a year’s subscription in advance 
& copy of Moody and Sankey’s ‘‘ Gospel 
Hymns and Sacred Songs,” postage free. 
We are pleased to state that from the time 
the offer was made immense orders for this 
popular book have been sent us by old 
aud new subscribers, and we are daily 
sending tbem to all parts of the country 
and Canada, There will be no delay what- 
ever, after this, in filling orders. Subsceri- 
bers can depeud upon the book being sent 
from our office within 24 hours after the 
receipt of their order. Churches, lecture- 
rooms, families, and private individuais can 
now have this new revival hymn and tune 
book as a gratuity on subscribing for or re- 
newing their subscription to THe INDE- 
PENDENT. Those who desire this or any 
other premium must designate specially 
what they want; otherwise none will be 
sent. 


HOW TO STOP YOUR PAPER, 


THE INDEPENDENT 1s sent to subscribers 
until an explicit order to stop it is received. 
If a subscriber wishes to stop his paper, do 
not direct tbe postmaster to return your 
paper. That will not stopit. Do not write 
upon it and return it yourself. That lays 
you liable toa fine. There are three ways to 
stop it: 1st. When you subscribe state that 
you wish the paper to stop at the expiration 
of the time paid for. 2d. If you did not so 
expressly order, send a postal-card to reach 
us any time before the expiration. 3d. If 
you have neglected these two simple 
metbods, and the time to which you bave 
paid is past, send a letter enclosing pay for 
each paper issued since your subscription 
expired, at the rate of eight cents a copy or 
thirty-three and one-third cents a montn. It 
your paper does not stop promptly thereupon 
you may be assured your letter has been 
miscarried; and, to test the fact, send a 
‘* postal” at once, that measures may be 
instituted for finding it or recovering the 
money. 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 














WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 


a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check 
a __ 


“PROVIDENCE” WRINGER. 


ATTENTION i3 particularly called to the 
very liberal offer of the “ Providence” 
Wringer, in Premium Notices page, frow 
which it will he seen we now give away 
this Wringer for 3 new subscribers, with 
$9, or a renewal of an old subscription (not 
in arrears) 3 years, with $9; the regular 
priceof the Wringer heing $S. 





SUMMER, GLORIOUS SUMMER is at hand, and 
Miller & Co., 3 Union Square, remind the 
ladies of this pleasant fact, and announce at 
the same time that Boots, Shoes,.and Gaiters, in 
all the various styles, excellent in quality and at 
moderate prices, cap be had of this old-estab- 
lished and reliable firm. MILLER & Co., 3 Union 
Square. 





DIED. 
PULSIFER.—In —— N. H., June lth, Miss 


Sophia Pulsifer, aged 


* She slept one exening bee ceful 
And woke in everlasting life. 2 





ly, 





BROwN.—Entered into rest, June Mth, 1876, at his 
residence in West Bloomffeld, New York, Rev. Silas 
C. Brown, in the 79th year of his age. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE bes 
n the world. Pe ——— has used this splendid 
— e for 37 h benefit to the hairand no 
= hea 1 waded that it is the only true and 
perfect Dye. Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No 
isappointment; no ridiculous ‘ tints; — the 
ill effects of bad dyes; igevee the the hair soft and beau- 


tiful or Brown. So applied at 
BATCHELOR'S Wig Factory, No foots Bond bros t, N 
Y. Sold by all druggists. “ 











OUR WESTERN OFFICE. 


Our subscribers in the West will see by 
referring to page 23 that our Western Office 
has been changed from 159 Dearborn street 


to 70 State street, Chicago, and that Mr. 
John P. Fisk, who has been connected with 
that office for some time past, is now the 
manager. 





BALD HEADS 


ie eeveres \ — a 
spo perf usty con- 
Pea eS just issuing fsom “the 
skin, the hair being exactly of the same yo and 
extureas the growing hair. 
cannot be detected. Made only at BA' R 
celebrated Wig No. 16 st.. New York. 
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‘sSA DECIDED ADVANCE.’ 
Judges’ Report, Amer. Inst. Fatr. 
NEW 
WILLCOX & CiI8BS 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 


Awarded the grand “Gold Medal of Progess”’ of 
the American, Institute, Nov., 1875, andthe “ Scott 
Legacy Medal” of the Franklin Institute. Oct., 1575. 


No other Se Machine in the World 
has an “AUTOMATIC TENSION” or 
any other of its Characteristic Features. 

Call and examine or send for prospectus. 
Home Orrice 658 Broadway, 
(Cok. BOND 8T.), NEW YORK. 








Immediately 
Relieved 





BY SYRUP BROMIDE OF CHLORAL. 
This preparation never fails to relieve the most 
severe cases of neuralgia and nervous headache, 
produces sleep, and absolutely certain to allay ali 
nervous excitement. It cures the nervous excite- 
ment caused by str one drink and destroys the appe- 
tite for the same reparse by W. H. ADDERLIY, 
mat Chicinaath Ohfo. Price 8 cents per 
bottle. 


“@  SMITH’S DOLLAR CASE 
FOR 
FAMILIES. 






HOM@OPATHIC MEDICIN (ES 
FOR FAMILY USE. 


Cases containing twelve principal remedies, with 
directions for their use, sent by mail, prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of & 

SMITH’S HOM@OPATHIC PHARMACY, 

107 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





5 COLUMBIA 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


JNO. T. DOUGLASS, President. 
CAPTIFAEL’ =. °°. 3s ‘Ss ‘cs $160,000 
ASSETS .- «= - « = $6,037,404 
15.969 Policies in force, insuring $33,779,391 
J.M. Fox, Secretary. 

GEO. W. MANNING, Assistant Secretary. 

Epwis W. BRYANT, Vice-Pre#t and Actuary 
Bey. Wi $, Manoger of Avyencia, 
HOME OFFICE, ‘ST. LOUIS, Mo. 


CRUMB’S IMPBOY ED HAR PRUBBER 
POCKET INHALER! 


For all Catarrhal and Threat Af- 
fections. 





The Ozonized Inhalant saturating the 
packing A reacts on the genarator B 
evolving remedial vapors, which, in- 
haled by nozzies CC, or Mouth- Piece D 
oradice all disease and inflammation 
from the membranes of Head and 

h, Head- 


Afections, and Foul Breath. Easily 

managed. Sold by druggi sis or mailed 

you with Inbalant for 3 months on re- 
ipt of $2 


ceipt 0: 

R. W. RB. CRUMB, Agt. 
latented 1873.) AJl letters soliciting advice on 
“HRONIC DISEASES should enclose $1 for reply. 
Address K. W. R. CRUMB, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Lock-Box 37 


















FURNITURE, MATTRESSES, ETC. 


JAS. V. SCHENCK, 


183 Canal Street, New York. 


MATTRESSES AND SPRING BEDS AT WHOLE- 
SALE AND RETAIL, 
CRESCENT FLEXIBLE EDGE SPRING BED A 
SPECIALTY. 
Bedding of all descriptions, also lron and Walnut 
Bedsteads in large variety. 
MATTRESSES MADE OVER and TICKS WASHED 


FURNITURE. 








BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


Manufacturers ae Dealers in PARLOR FURNI- 

TURE, Sofas. Lounges. Tables, Easy and Reclining 

Chairs; and Twenty Different Patterns of Parlor 

Chairs. 

Students’ Chairs, Barbers’ Chairs, Lodge Fur- 
niture, and Church Furniture. 

SALESROOMS. #1 Sudbury. ei! Portland st., Boston. 





COLLIGNON FOLDING CHAIRS, 181 Canal st 





BREWSTER & CO. 


(OF BROOME STREET). 


WAREROOMS : 
FACTORY: BROADWAY, 


Carriages and 


4TH AVENUE, CORNER 14TH 
CORNER 47TH STREET. 


STREET. 


Road Wagons, 


UNSURPASSED IN QUALITY AND STYLE, 
ae of their Own Build. 


CORRESPON DENCE | SOLIC ITED. 


ALS. FLANDRAU. 
FINE CARRIAGES 


IN GREAT VARIETY, 


including the Fashionable Styles for Town use and the plainer and lighter 
Vehicles for Country Roads. 


ROCKAWAYS A SPECIALTY. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 


372 AND 374 BROOME STREET, 


Old Stand of Brewster & Co. 





MEZZORGRAPH. 


A NEW AND BEAUTIFUL ART. 
THE. QUEEN CITY MEZZORGBAPE CO., No. 155 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, 0. 


Are now offering to the readers of this paper a new and beautiful Picture, entitled 


“THE CROSS OF ROSES.” 


A picture that PREACHES ; au ornament and sermon combined. The picture represents 2 LOVELY FEMALE iz 
somber. garb, the type of religious devotion. She bemoans ber pathway in life, and after putting by CROSS after cress, 
finally discovers one entwined with roses. Being about to embrace this emblem of temptation. she discovers tha: the 


and impressire lesson, the picture possesses an 


petronage of the resders’ Pryng paper. 


iE, GUARANTEED 


- If it does not please vou and fullr come up L0 OUT represen: 
dealing 


to you your money. We wish by Lonest 


IN HIS MILD 
Ean mt ITH, as reflected from the 
Isis sublime in comception, grand in 


especialitr which 
for the picture at once. You will be more than SATISFIED. 
atiom, please returt 


to justly anects Ube coainince Gad 


wusd,cr mou Leak UN DED.-Sa 


CP On the receipt Pte TE to pay postage and wrapping charges, we will mail to the sender one copy. size 24x30 


iuches. upon the best c 


ered PLATE PAPFR: or. a club of five pieteres (t one address) we will send one exura 


copy free. All orders must be plainly written, giving the post-office, couuty, and Stace, and addressed directly to the 
Queen City aoe ae Co., 155 W, Fourth St., Cinciunati, 0. 
SPECIAL NOTICE.—An opportunity to obtain so beautiful a picture, at Sach a decuied bargxin as 


mentioned above, fae Saree eamamed tabuanieabe bbtitene the science of art, 








and way wever eccur again. 
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Arnold, Constable & Co. 


will offer for the balance of 
the season to their Custom- 
ers and Strangers visiting 
the city — 


EXTRAORDINARY 
BARGAINS 


in all their various depart- 
ments, prior to taking the 
semi-annual 


INVENTORY. 


N. B.—This Establishment will be closed from 
3 P. M., SATURDAY, JULY Ist, until 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 5th. 





Broadway, Cor. 19th Street, 


NEW YORK. 








Financial, 
NOMINAL AND REAL WAGES. 


By nominal wages is meant the sum in 
money which the laborer receives from his 
employer for the work of a day, a week, or 
a month, as the case may be, or which he 
receives for work when done by the piece. 
The value of this money to him depends 
upon the comforts, necessaries, or luxuries 
that he can buy with it. He works for 
money and is paid in money; yet he expects 
speedily to spend the money for his own 
support or that of his family or that of 
both. His money wages are turned into 
the means of living, and these means, con- 
sisting in the food he buys, the clothes he 
purchases, the lodging for which he pays 
rent, and the fuel that warms him—in short, 
in the things which he consumes or uses— 
constitute his real wages. The money 
received for his work is simply the medi- 
um by which he secures these comforts. 
If he earns more money than he thus spends, 
what he saves and perhaps puts to interest 
is still a medium of securing future com- 
forts. His saving has reference to future 
wants, just as his current expenditure re- 
fers to present wants. In both cases money 
is simply a means to an end. 

Whether, then, the laborer receives high 
or low wages in the real sense cannot be 
determined by merely computing the 
amount of money paid to him for the work 
of aday, a week, or a month. The pur- 
chasing power of the money in his hands 
is to him a very material question. If we 
suppose his nominal wages to be doubled, 
and that the prices of the commodities that 
he must buy for his own consumption and 
that ef his family are also doubled, then 
the nominal increase of his wages would be 
of no advantage to him. What he gains by 
this increase he loses by a corresponding in- 
crease of prices. His labor has no increased 
purchasing power. So, if his nominal 
wages were reduced one-half,and prices were 
to sink in the same proportion, he would 
lose nothing by the change. What he lost 
by the decrease of wages he would gain by 
the decrease of prices, or the increase in 
the purchasing power of money. 

We see at once that, in respect to the 
wages question, the character of the money 
in circulation among the people is a matter 
of the most vital importance to the laboring 
class. If the money, owing to its character 
and the great facility of increasing the 
supply, has an exceedingly fluctuating 
value, as expressed in prices, which is 
always the case with irredeemable paper 
money, then no interest is more seriously 
affected than that of those who are the 
sellers of labor and have nothing else to 
sell The general fact, as shown by the 
history of all such money, is that the prices 
of commodities rise more rapidly and 
fluctuate more violently than wages or the 
nominal price of labor. There is a tendency 
in wages to follow the course of prices, 
yet they do not do so with regularity. 
Hence, when prices oscillate sharply labor 
is always placed at a disadvantage. The 
laborer cannot wait to take advantage of 
these oscillations in prices. He must sell 
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his labor at once;and then he must at 
once spend the largest part, if not all, of his 
wages for his support. His earnings must 
be turned into the means of living. 

Honest money; stable money; money 
that by a natural law graduates the supply 
to the demand; money that is not only the 
product of labor, but whose exchange value 
is based on and measured by that labor; 
money that tends toward an equilibrium 
between prices and wages—this is the kind 
of money that best serves the interests of 
the laboring class. When they receive it 
they have a guaranty that their nominal 
wages and real wages will maintain a due 
proportion to each other. The experience 
of the world has long since settled the 
question that money, in order to possess 
these characteristics, must consist of the 
precious metals. These metals furnish the 
currency of value; and, if a paper circula. 
tion be added thereto, as the means of 
economizing its power and promoting the 
convenience of the people, it must, at the 
option of the holder, be convertible into a 
value currency, or it will become itself the 
source of great evils. 

There is no class in the community more 
interested than the laboring class in getting 
rid of the system of irredeemable paper 
money. Most of them, probably, do not 
understand the relations between this 
money and the wages question. Yet, if 
they did understand the facts as they really 
exist, and as they affect their interests, not 
one of them would be found among the 
inflationists or vote with any party not 
thoroughly committed to the policy of 
specie payment. Paper money is a curse 
to every man who works for wages and 
needs to consume his wages in current 
expenses. 

MONEY MARKET. 


Tue hot weather and the near approach 
of the great centennial celebration, which is 
to give business men a quadruple holiday, 
both combined to render transactions in 
Wall Street rather limited in extent. But 
there is a certain amount of routine business 
that must be attended to, whether the weath- 
er be hot or cold or whether it be a centen- 
nial holiday or not. 

The business of the week has been small 
comparatively but it has been large in fact, 
and, what is more, of a wholesome charac- 
ter, indicative of a large trade in our great 
staples. The shipments of grain are unusu- 
ally heavy for the season. In addition to 
the ordinary exports of wheat, corn, and 
rye, there is now a large quantity of oats 
going forward to France, and it is said that 
the engagements for freight have taken up 
all the available room up to the first 
of August. On Saturday 100,000 bushels 
of oats were sold at the West for export 
from Baltimore and Philadelphia. The 
activity in grain shipments may be inferred 
from the increased tonnage of the trunk 
lines of transportation from the West. The 
tonnage of the New York Central road is 
said to be double what it was last year. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul 
Railway Company earned $204,000 during 
the third week in June, being an increase 
of $21,822 over same time last year. The 
earnings from June Ist to 2ist (three weeks) 
are reported at $652,210, against $533,054 
same time last year; and from January 1st 
to June 21st (five months and three weeks) 
the earnings are reported at $3,735,035, 
being an increase of $557,701 over same 
time in 1875. 

These evidences of increased business in 
our staple products have had a good influence 
upon the Stock Exchange; and, although 
the disposition to speculative purchases in 
stocks is rather tame and many of the active 
operators have left the Street for the sum- 
mer, prices of the leading stocks are stead- 
ily kept up. 

As money continues in abundant supply 
and the rates of discount and of interest on 
call loans are not only down to the lowest 
point they have ever touched here, but are 
equally low in London and at all the Oon- 
tinental centers of finance, there is hardly 
any danger of the prices of investment secur- 
ities declining from their present value, 
while the chances for an advance are spe- 
cially favorable. The July dividends will be 
heavy and a reinvestment of them will give 
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The Bank Statement of Saturday ex 
hibited a small loss in the surplus reserve . 
of about $611,000, the total surplus above 
the required 25 per cent. being near $17,- 
000,000. The changes in the items of the 
Statement since the previous week were an 
increase in loans of $1,535,300 and in de 
posits of $149,800. The specie shows a loss 
of $417,800, the legal tenders of $156,100, 
and the circulation of $42,900. As com- 
pared with the condition of the Associated 
Banks at the corresponding period last 
year, their surplus shows a loss of 
$4,479,950. 

The rates for call loans have ranged from 
14 to 2 per cent. on Government collaterals 
and from 24 to 3 per cent on miscellaneous 
securities. In discounts the rates are with- 
out any essential change, but loans have 
been at 60 days at 3 per cent. 

The business on the Stock Exchange has 
not, as we have before noticed, been large; 
but prices have been very well maintained, 
the strength in Lake Shore and Western 
Union Telegraph being without any appar- 
ently substantial reason. The management 
of the Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph, 
which seenis to have no other object than to 
depress the price of its great rival, the 
Western Union, has not had the effect in- 
tended; but it has had the effect of sending 
down the price of its own stock 1 per cent. 
The improved business of the Western 
roads keeps up the prices of most of them. 
The roads depending on the coal traftic, 
after being depressed to an unusual degree, 
had a partial recovery and a letter from 
the president of the New Jersey Central in 
relation to the recent great decline in the 
current value of the shares of that excel- 
lently-managed road had a brief effect in 
restoring confidence; but the price declined 
again, and, after vibrating between 723 and 
78, it seems to have come to a stopping point 
between 74 and 75. 

The changes for the week in the leading 
stocks were an advance of 4 per cent. in 
Northwestern Common; of 2 percent in 
the Preferred; of } in Rock Island; of 4 in 
Chicago, Alton, and St. Louis; of 3 in Del- 
aware, Lackawanna, and Western ; of 4in 
American Express Company of 4 in Llinois 
Central; of 1 percent in Michigan Central; 
of 2 in Union Pacific R. R.; of 4 in West- 
ern Union Telegraph; and in Mariposa of 
34, the rise in the latter stock being the re- 
sult of Teported new discoveries of gold 
veins in its property. There was a net de- 
cline for the week of 1 per cent. in Atlantic 
and Pacific Telegraph ; of 1 in Delaware and 
Hudson of 24 in C. C. C. and I; of 4 in 
Lake Shore; of # in Milwaukee and St. 
Paul; of 14 in do. Preferred; of }in New 
York Central; of 24 in New Jersey Central; 
of + in Pacific Mail; of 2 in Missouri 
Pacific; and of 4 in Toledo and Wabash. 

There are a good many persons, both 
in Wall Street and out of it, who have 
a very lively recollection of the ex- 
citing effects produced in certain quarters 
last year at this time by the daily reports 
of the ravages of the fg gem in Kan- 
sas, and especially along the line of the 
Pacific roads in Missouri; but at present 
the grasshoppers are not doing quite so 
much mischief and the crop reports from 
Missouri and Kansas are, so far, very favor- 
able. 

It will be a great many years before the 
Erie Railroad can become a profitable in- 
vestment for its stockholders; but it con- 
tinues to be very profitable to its managers, 
Mr. Jewett, the receiver of the property, 
left here on Saturday for London, accom- 
panied by his private secretary, for the 
ee pose of conferring with the English 

nd-holders. 

There has been arun on the Dry Dock 
Savings Bank during the week; occasioned, 
apparently, by the fears of timid depositors, 
who appear to think that the investment of 
over $600,000 in the new bank building in 
the Bowery is a piece of dangerous extrav- 
agance. And beyond a doubt they are 

right but then the bank shows a surplus 

about $800,000, and it could easily meet 
all its obligations if the statement of its 
affairs can be relied upon. 





QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK 8TOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, JUNE 24TH, 1876. 


Central National....... Toone 
BE cstienanse naabias cam emescse< see 
Semmnerce Seb SUVLcecdseades ooeeeL]53G 
First National it 34 S505 SUR ETS 200 
Fourth National........... oon pecqmey 
Fifth Avenue........... regen 
0 POT re CLL eee 80 
wee RS eee we ccm ok 
SEE = ce or ocnsscceccrrec cen 108 
a a A PM Peet 85.3 1 
OS Ree 114 
pay heaps 356 SOUR ATT. isl TR 


8t. Nicholas. . 


$10 to 55002: tnvesved in Wall pee often 
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FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU St., NEW YORK, 


We give particular attention to DIRECT DEAL 
INGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR 
KET RATES, and are prepared at all times to bu 
or sell in iarge or small amounts, to suit a 
classes of investors. Orders by mail or tele- 
graph will receive careful attention. 

e shall be pleased to furnish information in 
reference to al] matters connected with invest- 
ments in Government Bonds. 

We also buy and sell GoLtp and Goun Cov- 
PONS, COLLECT DIVIDENDS and Town, County, 
and State Coupons, etc., and buy and sell on 
ComMIssion all MARKETABLE Stocks and 
Bonps. 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de- 
posits and remittances, subject to draft, and 
allow interest, to be credited monthly, on bal- 
ances averaging for the month from $1, 000 to 
$5,000 at the rate of three per cent. per annum, 
and on balances averaging over $5,000, at the 


rate of four per cent. 
FISK & HATCH. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 
D. E. SNYDER & C0., 


BANKERS AND INVESTING AGENTS, 

Particular attention given to Coupon Keal Estate 
Mortgages. without cost to the lender 

erences: Any of the Banks or ‘Bankers of In- 

dianapolis. 

Thames National Bank, Norwich, Conn 

New York Correspondent ; Importers’ mand Traders 
National Bank 


TO INVESTORS. 

A limited amount of the MASONIC TEMPLE (23d 
Street and 6th Avenue, New York) 7 Per Cent. Bonds 
for sale below par. This debt is binding upon the or- 
ganization of Masons and the securiiy is unques- 
tionable. Full particulars ry 

RTURIN BALLOU, 
Dealer R Secasties for Investment, 
6 Wall Street, New Y ork. 


Manhattan Savings Institution, 
6144 BROADWAY. 
NEW YORK, June <6th, 1876. 
FIFTY-FIRST SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
The Trustees of this institution have declared the 
5lst Semi-Annual Dividend on all deposits on the Ist 
day of July next (by therules entitled thereto), at the 
rate of Six ner. cent. per annum on sums of $2,000 and 
under and Five per cent. on sums over $2,000. pay- 
able on and after the third Monday in the month. 
| ses not withdrawn will be credited as principal. 
Sepoms will draw interest from the Istof January, 
April, July, and a 
E.J OWN, President, 
EDI! AD SCHELL, | reasurer. 
c.f. ALVORD, Secreta ry. 


OFFICE OF THE NATIONAL TRUST COM- 
PANY, 














NOS. 261 AND 263 BROADWAY, CORNER OF WAR- 
REN STREET. 
The Board of Trustees of this company has aeclareq 
a dividend of 
FOUR (4) PER CENT. 

on the capital stock from the earnings of the past six 
months, payable on and after July Ist. prox, 
Transfer-books will be closed on the 20th inst, 

J,C. CRUIKSHANK, Secretary. 


10 PER CENT. NET. 


Kansas, Missouri, and Iowa Improved Farm First 
Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We guarantee 
as an assurance that we loan not to exceed one-third 
of the actual value. In many years’ business have 
never lost adollar. Nocu tomer ev rhad anacre of 
land fall uxon his hands. No customer of ours ever 
waited a day for interest or principal when due. Send 
for particulars. References in every State in the 
Union, who will confirm the above facts 

J. B. WATKINS & CO., LAW RENCE, KAN. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


WE OFFER 


City and County Bonds, bearing interest at serren, 
eight. and ten percent. Principal and interest pay- 
able in New Yor' 

The safest, most desirable and profitable securities 
in the mark. t. 

Particulars given on application. 


A. W. BEASLEY & CO., 


Dealers in Municipal Bonds. 


12 WallSt..New York. 
$10, $25, $50, $100, 08. 


12 Wall St rk, Bankers a Brokers, 
invest in Stocks of a essen’ chacacter. e firm 
numbers among its patrons many who have become 
rich through Frothingham & Co.’s fortunate invest- 
ments. Stocks purchased and ca-ried long as desired 
on pales from three to pre per cent. 

_ $3" Send for Circular 


The Bridge that has Oarvies you Safely Over. 
A SOL 


ID TEN PER CE NT. 














, ‘* Kansas, Missouri. a 
Central llinots Loan 4 phn 4 Jacksonville, Illinois. 


WALL STREET CARICATURES. 


A NEW BOOK, 48 PAGES, containing 14 Engraved 
Illustrations, with 


Information for Stock Speculators. 


Cloth covers, price 10 cents, by mail. Paper covers, 
FREE. TUMBRLDGE & OO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 2 Wall St., N. Y. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co., 


120 Broadway, corner Cedar Street. 


Sash Sapsias ~-"--- %, 882:998 38 


t 
Crees NPETS - - - -1,592 775 09 


B. 8 WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 
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Financial, 


THE FINANCIAL PLANE. 





Tue fourth resolution of the platform, 
adopted by the Cincinnati Convention reads 
as follows: 


“In the first act of Congress signed by 
President Grant the National Government 
assumed to remove any doubts of its pur- 
pose to discharge all just obligations to 
public creditors, and solemnly pledged its 

faith to make provision, at the earliest prac- 
quai period, for the redemption of the 
United States notes in coin. Commercial 
prosperity, public merits, and national 
credit demand that this promise be ful- 
tilled by a continuous and steady progress 
to specie payment.” 

The historic part of this resolution refers 
to the Public Credit Act of March 18th, 
1869, by which the Government made a 
formal pledge to pay allits interest-bearing 
obligations in coin or its equivalent, ex- 
cept in cases where the law authorizing 
the issue of such obligations expressly 
provided that the same might be paid ‘‘in 
lawful money or other currency than gold 
and silver,” .and also ‘‘ to make provision 
at the earliest practicable period for the re- 
demption of United States notes in coin.” 
The act was a legislative ratification of the 
verdict rendered by the American peopie in 
electing General Grant in the fall of 1868, 
and repudiating the Pendletonian heresy 
avowed by the Democrats in their national 
convention that year. The effect was to 
strengthen the public credit and remove 
the doubts and fears as to the integrity of 
the Government created by the repudiating 
heresy of the Democratic party. The Gov- 
ernment was then inthe hands of the Re- 
publican party; and the act, being passed 
by this party in both houses of Congress, 
against the nearly solid vote of Democrats, 
was a declaration to the country and the 
world that, so long as controlled by Repub- 
licans, it would deal honestly with its cred- 
itors. The party has never swerved by the 
breadth of a hair from this position. 


The Cincinnati Convention, referring to 
the position, as stated in the Public Credit 
Act of 1869, says that ‘‘ commercial pros- 
perity, public merits, and national credit 
demand that this promise be fulfilled.” 
It has already been fulfilled to the letter 
whenever the Government has paid any 
portion of its bonded debt, whether in the 
form of interest or principal; and it will 
in this respect continue to be fulfilled so 
long as Republicans control its adminis- 
tration. The swindle of paying this debt 
in greenbacks was a child born of Democ- 
racy, in the persons of Vallandigham and 
Pendleton, and adopted by Democracy in 
its National Convention of 1868. The Re- 
publican party has no fellowship and never 
had any with this financial bastard. Its 
uniform doctrine has been that the nation 
must sacredly preserve its faith toward its 
creditors. 


That part of the promise which remains 
to be fulfilled isthe one that relates to the 
redemption of United States’ notes in coin. 
To this, as we suppose, the Cincinnati Con- 
vention specially refers when it says that 
the promise should be fulfilled “dy a 
continuous and steady progress to specie pay- 
ment.” Specie payment means the re- 
demption of these notes in coin on the pre- 
sentation and demand of their holders. It 
assumes that the notes are debt obligations 
that are to be paid, and paid in specie, dol- 
lar for dollar. It repudiates the doctrine 
of the Ohio and Indiana Democrats that 
they are money, pure and simple, and, 
hence, need _ never be paid. The Cincin- 
nati Convention makes “‘ specie payment” 


the goal to bereached. How reached? 


«By a continuous and steady progress” to- 
ward it until it is reached. 

We should have preferred a more definite 
answer to this question. The Republican 
party is pledged, and by its action in the 
two houses of Congress the Government 
is pledged, to specie payment on the ist of 
January, 1879. The law of the land de- 
clares that resumption of specie payment 
shall begin on that date; and, hence, ‘‘ con- 
tinuous and steady progress,” in the Repub- 
lican sense of the phrase, means and must 
mean the adoption of appropriate measures 
to secure the result at the time specified. If 
it means anything else, it is a mere plati- 
tude. The Resumption Act of January 
14th, 1875, is a Republican measure. It 
fixes a day when the Government will 
commence the redemption of its notes in 
coin; and, unless the Act itself be a mere 
sham, it implies that the Republican party 
honestly and earnestly means to secure the 
end. 

Democrats in the coming canvass will 
seek to play all sorts of dodge games on 
this subject; yet Republicans cannot afford 
to imitate their example. As a party they 
are a “‘hard-money” party, and no small 
portion of their strength with the people 
will consist in this fact. When Governor 
Hayes, as the presidential nominee, shall 
in his letter of acceptance speak on this 
subject, we trust that he will give no un 
certain sound as to his own position and 
purpose. He fought and won in his own 
state last fall as a hard-money candidate for 
governor; and we now expect him to fight 
and win on the same basis as the Repub- 
lican candidate for the Presidency. 








WALLER 
McSORLEY 


245 Grand Street, near Bowery. 


Unparalleled Reduction in Prices. 
SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS 


in Black Crenadine, Black Cash- 
mere, Black Alpaca. 


BLACK COODsS. 
@ pieces BLACK SATIN-STRIPED GRENA- 
pive at 12c. 3 recently sold at 25c. 


250 pieces BLACK IRON-FRAME GRENAD 
at De: recently sold at 5Nc. tien 


we 150 > pieces BI BLACK IRON-FRAME GRENADINE, 
TO BE SILK AND WOOL, 37 c.; 
bef wae at 87 ec. 


100 pieces BLACK CASHMERE at 
sold at xe. ah oe 


ty 16 6s % ploses BLACK CASHMERE a 62 c.; recent- 


DRESS COODs. 


2f°S:: pieces FINE FRENCH DRESS Boone at 


31 Cob ey sold _- 37 
be pieces SILK ‘AIRD Ess dooDsi at 
37e.; recent! sold at ae tSite. 


00 pieces B UL PONGEE ‘DRESS 
at 50c., 62Kc. ; petit sold at 75e., $1. 1 


SILK. 

00 pieces BLACK SILK at 
mo. sold at $1.37, $1.75, $2 $1, $1.25, $1.50; 
200 pieces STRIPED SILK at 65c., 80c. ; recently 


sold at $1, $1. os BLLAIN aeondebe 
soles Bia $1.75 $1, $1.25; recently 


Ladies’ Suits and Sacques. 


90 LADIES’ SUITS at $7.50, $10, $14; re- 


SURE EN ED EB as 
recently sold at $8, $11, u8. at $4.50, $7.50, $12; 


Parasols, Hosiery, Gloves. 


1 eo9 atl. ane vanes from 35 Cfo Siortsn 


1 tly sol 
gyn sc." ea HaeeS Lr iY KID GOV aS, 
HS, at 756.5" recently sold at $1.25, 


WHITE Gc ai 


125 cases MUSLINS, LINENS, PI > 
COS, from the GREAT AUCTION oO TART 


@ cases YARD-WIDE MUSLI 
50 cases YA NS at Ye. 10c.; 
roeaall S016 NE ik LINEN rat B1c., 37<c,, 
G5 es White GUE 18, 150. asc 
recently sold at 20c.. 37 oilebiaioemana 
cases MB Ct PRINTS, at Sc. ; recent 


ly sold at 8c. 
© ca-es yee FRENCH LAWN, at 
12c.; recently sold at 2c. 


WALLER & McSORLEY 





NO. 245 GQRAND STREET, near BOWERY. 


EDWARD A. 


and $15. ENGLISH 


We are aT TERY STOCK of ¢ hi 


REASONABLE PRICES. 
toate eh uttons to 

Jus 
each, and finer ode st togual ray ort 


ORDERS 
P. 8.—Evervthing Le wa BS uisite for ineunta’ ao 
Hats for this Season, at moderate 


893 BROADWAY, between 19th and 20th Streets. 
BONNETS and ROUND HATS Handsomely Trimmed 


with the richest kind of materials at VERY LOW PRICES. 


EAL cH at ward, and the same goods trimmed or made to order at $12 
a Teast Ra we SHADE and SAILOR HATS, at equaliy wry Ain Prices. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 
RIC FRINGES, BUTTONS, BRAIDS, 


AND ORNAMENTS. 


ttern of French Fringes and show quite a variety of handsome designs, which we make 
T RECEIVED. —AR mavetep of JAPANESE FANS, guite new indesign. Fine painted FANS from $1.75 


peeneed to. 
Gung Children’s wear. New Patterns in Pique Bonnets and 





arpets fall 
me SEND R PRICE-LIST. 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three-Ply and Ingrain, also Stair Carpets, Velvet Rugs, 
Crumb-Cloths. Oil-Cloths, etc., very Rowe) S86 the Old Place, 
112 FULTON STR NEw 


YORK. 


packed and a sent to any part of the United States free of charge. 


J.A. BENDALL. 





H. ONeill & Co. 


321 TO 329 SIXTH AVENUE, 


ARE OFFERING THEIR STOCK OF 


SASH RIBBONS. 


6-inch SASH BEBBONS, all shades, 40 ce: 
j-inch SASH RI NS eies se l silk, cal mts. 
200 jenreoms ered a ES, 36 cents to e cents per 


n Sashes, $1.60: 2 yards. 
sores SILK SASHES, in all shades. 


STRAW GOODS 


AT A REDUCTION OF FROM 


25 TO 50 PER CENT. 


AMERICAN CHIP > 25 cents. 
IMPORTED CHIP, ts—black, white, and 
brown—French and Engils 


MUST BE SOLD. 
BRolieg, WALKING HATS. 
SHADE HATS. 
Call a examine our immense stock of Straw Goods, 
as it is the largest and most complete in new designs 
and shapes, and most all of our owm manufact 


BONNET RIBBONS. 


5, 7, 9, 12, 16, to 20, IN ALL THE NEW STYLES. 


FRENCH FLOWERS. 
2,000 Montures, from 750. to $3.50. 


LACE GOODS. 


CASHMERE LACE 
GUIPURE LA — 


HREAD 
Puoetel oem on on given te MADE-UP LACE Goods. 


E CAPS a specialty. 
LACE RUEFLINGS 1 n endless variety. 


LACE TIES. 
FANCY 


TIES. 
New patterns ip EprtTED TIES. 
2,000 dozen of WINDSOR TIES, from l5c. to 2c. 
1 "000 dozen JOCKEY SILK HANDKERCHIEFS, 31 
cents; splendid quality. 


KID GLOVES 
in all the newest shades. 
BARCAINS IN 


SILK UMBRELLAS. 


Splendid stock and papyene with special care for 
first-class retail trad 


OFFERED ON MONDAY, JUNE ru, 
200 CANOPY-TOP PARASOLS, 
at $2.50; worth $4. 


|e. O'NEILL & CO., 


821 to 329 Sixth Ave., cor. 20th St. 


KID CLOVES. 


BEST QUALITY TWO-BUTTON KID GLOVES, 
any color or size, $1.00 per pair; three pair, $2.75, 
sent postpaid. Also a large and well-selected stock of 


LADIES’ UNDERWEAR, DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
AND MILLINERY GOODS, HAMBURG EDG- 
INGS AND INSERTIONS, ETc., ETc, 


Send Stamp for Illustrated Spring Price-List, 
Samples sent free on application. 


TAYLOR’S BAZAAR, 


353 Sth Ave., N.Y. City, 
Between 27th and 28th Streets. 
A Liberal Reduction to Wholessle Buvers. 


Union Adams, 
Hosiery, 


Gloves, 


Underwear, 
and Fine Furnishings, 

















847 BROADWAY, 


Near 14th Street, NEW YORK, 








MRS. VAN HOUTEN, 


formerly of 72 Nassau St., corner of John, has 


REMOVED TO NO.9 JOHN STREET, 
near Broadway, where she 4 be pleased to meet al) 


her friends and former patron 
She will keep a full caloutanent of 


Gentlemen's Furnishing Goods, 
SHIRTS, CUFFS, COLLARS, 
of every style and quality, ready made and made to 


order. Also s — variety of Summer and Winter 
UNDERWEA 


H.O Neill& Co., 


having added another building on the corner of 
Twentieth Street to their Establishment, are now 
prepared to offer 


BARCAINS 
Their Two New Departments. 


UNDERWEAR, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTIO 
FRENCH AND DOMESTIC MANUFACTURE 
which has been bought for cash in large Ganilhes 
and will be offered exceedingly low in price. 


INFANTS’ OUTFITS, 
READY-MADE AND TO ORDER. 








porn TRIMMINGS, FRINGES, 
BULLIONS, AND BRAIDS. 
Full and complete line of FANCY GOODS, in all the 
ous branches, 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 


321 to 329 6th Avenue, cor. 20th st. 


DOYLE 
ADOLPHI, 


267 and 269 Grand Street, 


CORNER FORSYTH 8T., NEW YORK. 


GRAND DISPLAY OF 

Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s Linen and Batiste 
Suits, Overskirts, and Basques. 

Mexican Grenadine and Overgarments for summer 
wear, 

All-linen Suits from $4 upward. 

Rich Embroidered Suits from $5 upward. 

CREAT BARCAINS IN SILKS. 

350 pieces heavy gros-grain Silks, from auction, in 
all the new and fashionabie shades, at $1 per yard 
worth $1.50. 

200 pieces striped Silks (hair lines), blue and black 
brown and black, now very fashionable, at $ia yard 


worth $1.25. 
GRENADINES. 


800 pieces plain black Grenadines at 12\c, a yard 
worth 20c. 

Rich Mexican Grenadines, plain and striped, at 20c. 
25c., 30c., 40e., K0c.,to $1 a yard; worth double. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN DRESS 

cooops. 

8 cases Bilk and Wool Pongees at 37c.; worth 6c. 

4 oases striped Japanese at 12¢.; worth 35c. 


Having made equa) reductions in all our depart- 
ments, ladies will do well to examine our prices. 


DOYLE & ADOLPHI, 
Nos. 267 and 269 Grand Street, 
COR. FORSYTH 8T., NEW YORK. 
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 Goumercial 


AN INTERNATIONAL MONETARY 
- UNIT. 





THe Senate Finance’ Committee have 
reported to the Senate a concurrent resolu- 
tion recommending the President to pro- 
pose a convention with Great Britain. for 
the purpose of establishing a common mon- 
etary unit between the two — countries. 
The following contains the substance of 
the proposition contained in the resolution: 

‘‘The money of account in each country 
to be the dollar, represented by a coin 
weighing twenty-five grains and one-ninth 
of a. grain, and containing twenty-two 
grains and six-tenths of a grain in pure 
gold—the alloy to be of copper or of coppér 
and silver, the silver not to exceed one- 
tenth of the alloy. Gold coins of two and 
one-half, five, ten, and twenty dollars also 
to be issued. All such gold. coins to be 
legal tender in -each country, except for 
debts ineurred in the United States payable 
in gold coin’ of a former standard. Sub- 
sidiary coins of silver, copper, or alloys of 
base metal to be issued in each country; 
but not to bea legal tender outside of the 
country in which they are issued. Ac- 
counts to be kept in dollars and cents and 
fractional parts of a cent. Sterling money 
to be converted into dollar money by com- 
puting the pound at five dollars, the shil- 
ling at twenty-five cents, the sixpence at 
twelve cents and a half, the penny at two 
cents, and the farthing at one-half cent.” 

There is no doubt that a unit of money 
between this country and Great Britain 
and, indeed, between all civilized nations 
intimately allied by the interests of trade 
would bea great convenience to all. The 
commercial relations of nations have be- 
come so direct and their trade with each 
other so large that they have a common in- 
terest in an international unit of value. The 
idea is not at all impracticable, and ulti- 
mately, we believe, it will be realized as be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, 
and probably the other commercial countries 
of Europe. Of course, it can’ be done only 
by negotiation, and by some changes in the 
coinage of the countries that are parties to 
the realization. It will require time and 
some mutual concession among the parties 
to accomplish the end. The first step is in- 
ternational conference on the subject; and 
this is what the Finance Committee of the 
Senate propose, and what, as we hope, the 
Senate will approve. 





DRY GOODS. 


AFTER the present week we shall enter 
upon a new century of American freedom; 
andyifewe do not have what our British 
friends call free trade, we shall, at least, 
have all the freedom that may be necessary 
and a largely increased trade in addition. 
Of this there can be no doubt. Our popu- 
lation will be greater than ever before, 
while our producing capacity will have been 
reducéd to so serious an extent that a scarc- 
ity of desirable goods must be inevitable 
when the fall season Opens. For the pres- 
ent trade is very quiet in all departments; 
and it is not likely to be much more active 
for the next six weeks, although, in the ex- 
isting condition of affairs a speculative 
movement may take place at any moment. 
For shrewd jobbers must know that, while 
so many cotton mills have suspended, so 
many manufacturers and dealers have 
failed, stocks are so limited, prices so low, 
and money so abundant, the chances in favor 
of an advance in every description of domes- 
tic fabrics are greatly in favor of the buyer. 

Next week there is to be a Centennial 
holiday, and scarcely any business will be 
done, except in a retail way. Most of the 
places. of business in the principal cities 
will be closed from Saturday the ist of 
July until Wednesday the 5th. The leading 
jobbers and retailers of the city have 
agreed to close their doors for four days, 
and it will require the remainder of -the 
week to fairly recover from the effects of 
the Centennial holiday. 

On the 22d Messrs. Woodward, Law- 
rence & Co. issued a circular advising 
their customers that they intended closing 
out their stock of Uticas before the end of 
the month, to the extent of the goods on 
hand; and notifying them that it had been 
decided to stop a number of the looms in 
their mills, and that, consequently, the 
production ‘for some time to come would be 
considerably curtailed. But, as the entire 
quantity offered was small, the circular did 
not have any serious effect upon the mar- 
ket. 

Domesti¢ cottons have been in moderate 
demand; but the sales from first hands are 
on a very limited seale, at steady prices. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


Brown sheetings and shi sare without 
important cha After ail Uticas had 
been sold at the reduced rates, in order to 
close out the old stock, the ‘agents put up 
prices again on the new stock. 

Bleached shirtings and sheetings are in 
smaller supply than has been the case before 
in some years at this season; but, as the de- 
mand, is moderate prices are not "essentially 
changed. 

Print-cloths are firmly held at 3§ cents 
cash for extra ‘standard 64 makes and the 
stock in the hands of manufacturers is 
known to be light. 

Prints are in moderate demand, the sales 
being mostly in small lots of light and light- 
medium fancies. There is a rather more 
active demand for shirtings, and the sales 
of flag and decoration prints, preparatory to 
the Fourth, have been exceptionally active. 
But that-trade is at an end now. It is re- 
ported ‘that’ some of the suspended print 
works will commence running on full time 
next month. 

Ginghams and cotton dress goods of 
choice styles are in fair demand; but the 
sales, are small at steady prices. 

In other descriptions of domestic cottons 
there is but little doing and prices are un- 
changed. ‘ 

Worsted dress goods are in small demand ; 
though the sales of de beges and a few other 
staple fabrics have been in fair demand, at 
steady prices. 

Woolen goods continue to maintain firm 
prices since the recent great sale at auction, 
and the package sales have been on a very 
fair scale for heavy fall goods. Western 
buyers show less hesitation than for some 
time past in making their selections. 

Cloths, doeskins, and overcoatings are in 
steady demand, and for fancy and plain- 
faced overcoatings the sales are to a very 
fair extent for the season. 

Fancy cassimeres of. good styles and 
heavy weights are in fair demand at steady 
prices; but the sales of spring fabrics are 
on a very small scale, mostly limited to the 
immediate demands of current trade. 

Worsted coatings are in rather better de- 
mand, with increasing sales of desirable 
makes at firm prices. 

Kentucky jeans and satinets are without 
any change either in the demand or in 
price. 

Foreign goods are very quiet, and, 
although the season is so near its close, the 
auction-rooms have been well supplied with 
seasonable fabrics, and a special sale of 
some importance of ribbons and millinery 
goods attracted a good classof buyers. There 
is but a small demand even for the most de- 
sirable styles of dress goods adapted to 
city trade, and prices are very low, the fail- 
ure of a firm engaged exclusively in fabrics 
of this description tending to weaken the 
market. 

The importations for the week have 
shown a slight increase; but they are stil| 
on a very small scale. 





LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 
IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


MONDAY EVENING, June 26, 1876, 
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PRIOR to TAKING THEIR SEMI-ANNUAL IN- 
V#aNTORY ARE OFFERING 


Extraordinary Bargains in 


Foreign and Domestic Dress Goods, 
Silks and Velvets, 
Linens and White Goods, 
Ribbons, Flowers, and 
Millinery Goods, 
Laces, Lace Articles, 
Trimmings, Ete., 
Shawls, Suits, Cloaks, Etc., 
Notions and Small Wares, 
Hosiery, Gloves, Ete., 
Gentlemen's Furnishing Goods, 
Boys and Children’s 
Ready-Made Suits, 
Misses’ and Children’s Suits, 
Foreign and Domestic Woolens, 
Flannels and Blankets, 
Bleached and Brown 
Domestic Cotton, 
Carpets, Upholstery and 
House-Furnishing Goods. 


TO WHICH THEY INVITE the SPECIAL AT- 
TENTION of THEIR FRIENDS, CUSTOMERS 
STRANGERS, and RESIDENTS of NcIGHBORING 
CITIES. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


JAMES McGREERY & 60., 


Broadway and Eleventh Street. 


PREVIOUS TO SEMI- ANNUAL STOCK-TAKING 
WE HAVE MADBA 


GREAT REEUCTION 


Black, Colored, 
and Fancy 


SILKS. 


FANCY SILKS, 65 cents; marked down from $1. 

PLAIN COLORED SILKS, $1; marked down from 
$1.50. 

BARGAINS IN 


Black, Gros-Grain, and Taffeta Silks 








FROM $1 UPWARD. 


B RIDLEY & SONS, 


Grand and Allen Sts., N.Y. 


PARASOLS, SUN UMBRELLAS, 
At Prices 


THAT OFFER RARE OPPORTUNITIES 
TO PURCHASERS. 


Another Reduction 


FROM LAST WEEK’S PRICES, 


SILK SUN UMBRELLAS, HARD-WOOD HAN- 
DLES, eae, ,$1; 18-inch, $1.25; 20-inch, $1.50; 


inch, $1.7 
VERY FINE SERGE SILK SUN UMBRELLAS. 
HARD-WOOD HANDLES, 18-inch, $1.50; 20-inch, 
1.85; og MAF 24-inch, $2.65. 
SILK SUN Bd moog LLAS. FRENCH HORN HAN- 
DLES, 16-inch, Ee 18-inch, $1 50; 20-inch, $1.85; 
2-inch, #2. 355 M4. inch, $2.65. 


CLEARING 


ALL OUR CANOPY-TOP PARASOLS (lined) at 
$1.50; worth $4.50 and $5. 


EDW’D RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 3112 GRAND STREET; 


56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 ALLEN ST. 
Fifth Block East from the Bowery. 


E. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Grand and Allen Sts., New York. 
STRAW GOODS. 


SEMI-ANNUAL CLEARING SALE. 


Special Inducements 


OFFERED THIS WEEK. 





WILLOW SHADE HATS, 8ce., 10c., 15c., 
ae PALMETTO HATS—all reduced Oe cts. 


SAILOR HATS—reduced to 25c., 40c., 60c., 65c. each. 
sw SUMMER SHAPES, 
THE GAINESBOROUGH and ENGLISH COACH 
A 
BEST REAL | Lecanto od gar BATS, 
Latest Summer Shape , 50c., 65c., 
— ne“ AMER CAN CHIPS, All’ | 


T5e. 
ERICAN OR SWISS CHIP HATS, 25 cts 
SECOND QUALITY AMERICAN CHIPS, 0c. ‘cach. 


TRIMMED HATS. 


ST ee ae DESIGNS at $2.25, $3.25, $3.75, 
* INFANTS TRIMMED HATS, 50c., T5c., $1, $1.25, 


“BOYS? AND MEN’S HATS. 


NEW INVOICES OF NOVELTIES OPENED 
TO-DAY. 
LATEST STYLES STRAW HATS. 
Academy, Cadet, Vindex, at 50c., 60c., 70c., 9ec-, $1, 


BOYS’ STRAW HATS, 19c., 25¢ , 30c., 35¢., 50 
— FELT AND CLOTH HATS, 2be., 35¢., Si. a "fie.. 


$ 
MEN'S STRAW HATS, 25c., 50c., 75¢., $1 up. 
MEN'S LIGHT CASSIM Hit HATS, $2, $2.50, $3, $3.50. 
EN’S LIGHT NAPPED HATS, $3.50, $3.75, $4, $4.50. 
MES EINEST LIGHT FUR FELT reduced from 
to 


CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST SENT ON 
APPLICATION. 


EDW.RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311% GRAND 8T,; 
56, 358, 60, 62, 64, 66, 6S, and 70 ALLEN 8ST. 
5th BLOCK EAST FROM THE BOWERY. 


E, RIDLEY & SONS, 


Grand and Allen Sts., New York. 
SPECIALTY 


INTRODUCED AND MANUFACTURED BY 
US FOR THE PRESENT SEASON. 


The Novelty Hat, 


FOR SUMMER TOURISTS, 
EXCURSIONISTS, etc.. 
ADAPTED FOR LADIES, MISSES. and CHILDREN, 
at 75c., 88c., $1, up. 
ALSO 





THE SWISS MODENA HATS, 
25c., 3e., 45c., 50e., up. 


Edw’d Ridley & Sons, 


309, 311, 311% GRAND 8T.; 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 ALLEN ST. 





Fifth Blook East from the Bowery. 
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CARPETS. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


GEORCE E. L. HYATT, 


Nos. 271 and 273 CANAL, through to No. 31 
HOWARD 8T., 


now Offers at retail, at reduced prices, new stock of 


rpc DY BRUSSELS, 
ERS BO 
AXMINSTERS, TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 


°.Ply and Ingrain Carpets, Oil Cloths, 
Rugs, and Mattings, 


CARPETS. 


e finest and most complete assortments of Car- 
ome Oilcloths, Mats, Matting, Shades, Cornices, 
Lace Co. etc.,in the city, at prices ‘exception- 
ally 

ye a t Carpet from = 75; worth $2.50. 
Velvet Body Brussels, $1.65; vere A * 
American foe At Brussels, 75c.; 
English Tapestry Brussels. ne 0, 1. ie 25, $1.35. 
Three-ply Carpet, $1.2U, $1.25 1.35. 
Ingrain Carpets, 38¢e. We, Ibe. 
Oiicloths from 30c. .35¢., be fe +, 400. 
Also rich and_mediu 
PURATrURE. 
g entb. w. Dressing Case Suits, 8 worth $500. 
———- Dressing Case Suits, $15; worth $125. 
Fine b. w. Bureau Suits, $50: worth 
Fine Cottage Suits, carved op. & » 825; worth $40. 
Fine Parlor Suits, 7 pieces, $3 rth $60. 
Extra Fine Parlor Suits, $65; Ate h $100. 
Callin and examine. Special inducements offered 
to churches and institutions. 
D. KELLY’S 512 and 514 8th Ave., cor 36th St. 


CARPETS. 


CLEARING-UP SALE AT GREAT REDUC- 
TIONS. 


IN ORDER TO CLOSE OUT PATTERNS WHICH 
WE DO NOTINTEND TO DUPLICATE, WILL OF- 
FER AT LESS THAN COST OF IMPORTATION OR 
MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


LARGE LINES, CHOICE DESIGNS. 


ale! ETTES at $2,25; formerly $3.25. 
hE _ at $1.75 and $2; aad $2. 75. 
BO RUSSELS at $1.50 and $1.75; former “—= 
TAPESTRY + 'S at $1 and $1.25; eu 
Ft yet PL ” AY and $1.25 ; formerly $1.50. 
iIngGRAIS?: & .» 50c., 75c.,and $1, in GREAT VA- 











A MANUFACTURER'S ENTIRE STOCK OF 


OIL CLOTHS, 


VARIING FROM one to eight ae. By at 
ESS THAN COST OF MAN UFac 
"a t3ie. PER YARD AND UPWARD 


Just received, a cargo of 


MATTINCS, 


WHITE, RED, CHECK, AND FANCY, 
FROM 20c. PER 'Y 
Also a lot of Sey MATTING, at 
30¢.; H 60c. 


AN IMPORTER’S STOCK OF 
LACE CURTAINS, 


from ONE DOLLAR 
per pair to the finest imported, a 
HALF PRICE. From cneten also CURTAIN 
v COTTAGE DRAPERY, CR ETONNES, 
EPS, FURNITURE CHINTZES, ete. WIN 
DOW SHADES and CORNICES. 





MOSQUITO NETS. 
WINDOW sau at 50c. each, to FIT ANY 
VINDOW y (new patent). 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


NOS 183 and 185 6TH AV.,NEW YORK 
(one door below 13th Street). 


P.S.-MAIL ORDERS will receive prompt atten- 
tion. Send for circular. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


PERSONS PO “9 a other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office, 
Any of the following publications will be 
supplied, in connection with Tur INDEPEND- 
ENT,on receipt of the sum named in aa- 
dition to the regular rates given for THE 
INDEPENDENT 

“hese periodicals will be sent from the 
offices ot the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid, 


AgricaRatOys ooo 5 5655 5.0. cs GE 30°" 
Appleton’s Journal (W. eekly)... 3 60 
Atlantic Monthly. ...- .cccccccccs 
Christian at Work.....cccceccece 
Demorest’s Magazine........... 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly 
Harper’s Magazine ....cccccc cece 
Harper’s Weekly ....cccc. -cosoes 
Harper’s Bazar.........cc00s 
Home Journal........... 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with. steer 

engraving ‘The Rustic 

Wreath”’).....ssseeceseeeeees 
Ladies’ Journal .....ccccccccccce 
Lippincott’s Magazine... secctese 
Littell’s Living Age.......ecccees 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 
Popular Science Monthly......... 
St. Nicholas Magazine........... 
Scribner’s Monthly. .... cccsscecs 
Sunday Magazine.........cccesss 
TNC GRINEW 2 ccs coconpabisoscecass 
The Nation (pew subs.)..... 2... 
The Nursery, (new subs.)........ 
The Mlustrated Christian bate 
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60 
{8 POSTMASTERS and others desir. 
ing to act as agents can receive further 
information py applying to us. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


For 1876, 
POSTAGE FREE! 


will continue to furnish more good articles, 
from eminent men and women, than any 
weekly newspaper in the country ; and its nu- 
merous and able editorial departments will be 
maintained and strengthened as occasion may 
demand. 

The paper has been so long established that 
it has won to itself not only a large and stable 
constituency of readers, bat an exceptionally 
brilliant staff of editorial writers and other 
contributors. 

Every number of THe INDEPENDENT has 
something in it for every member of a house- 
hold, 

First of all, it is a religious journal, and aims 
to chronicle and discuss the various questions 
pertaining to personal and ecclesiastical Chris- 
tianity in an intelligent and helpful way. 

Its less distinctively religious columns yet 
try to unite the highest literary merit with the 
soundest political and social morality. Its 
Various departments discuss every week the 
new books of the day, the current literary 
news, the latest discoveries ir science, the 
most prominentart topics, educational matters 
of interest, agricultural aflairs, and the com- 
mercial outlook. Its Sunday-school aepart- 
ment, its column of the latest results of bibli- 
cal research, and its record of clerical changes 
are of great value to the minister and the 
household. Then, too, the children like to 
read its juvenile stories. 

Its market reports have for years been the 
leading authority for the great majority of 
merchants in the interior cities and towns and 
have been largely copied into other journals, 


PREMIUMS! 


POSTACE FREE! 


MOODY AND SANKEY’S HYMN 
AND TUNE BOOK, 


“Gospel Hymns and Sacred Songs.” 


We propose for a limited period to present a 
copy of Moody and Sankey’s ‘Gospel Hymns and 
Sacred Songs,’’ postpaid,to every new or old sub- 
scriber (not in arrears) to THE INDEPENDENT 

‘shall send us $3. We shall register the 
names of all parties as received and shall send off 
the books promptly and in order, as thus entered. 
The books will be delivered to city subscribers at our 
Office, and also to all others who make their subscrip- 
tions at our counter. Churches, lecture-rooms, fami- 
lies, and private individuals can now have this new 
revival hymn and tune book as a gratuity on subscrib- 
ing for or renewing their subscription teTHE INDE- 
PENDENT. Those who desire this or any other 
premium must designate specially what they want 
otherwise none will be sent 


LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 
OR 


FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION. 


Size 26 by 36 Inches. 

This is a magnificent Steel Engraving by RITCHIE 
(one of the largest and most perfect engravings ever 
executed in this country) from F. B. CARPENTER’S 
celebrated painting, and contains most striking and 
perfect likenesses of President Lincoln and his Cab- 
inet—viz,, Secretaries Chase, Seward, Stanton, Bates, 
Smith, Blair, and Welles. Only two of these men, 
who bore 80 conspicuous parts in the terrible drama 
ot the War for the Union, are now living, and the 
preservation of faithful ‘ counterfeit presentments ” 
of those noble patmots 1s becoming day by day a 
measure of duty, as well as of gratification. We have 
given away as premiums over 16,000 of these en- 
gravings, and still present them to subscribers for 
THE INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 








ce, postage tr q above 


WENGe ..eerccccccccccccccrccscccccccorcccsess OOD 


POSTACE FREE! 


AUTHORS of the UNITED STATES. 


ONE OF THE FINEST AND MOST CELE- 
BRATED STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 
Size 24 by 38 Inches. 

This large and magnificent Engraving by Mr. Ritchie 
from Hick’s eautiful oil painting, presents good- 
sized and finely-executed likenesses of the following 
distinguished Authors of the United States: 


, COOPER, LONGFELLOW, MISS 
‘RS. SOUTHWO: 





We believe this to be one of the most valuable pre- 
miumsever offered by any periodical for one suo- 
scriber. We have already given away more than 
14,000 copies of this beautiful work of art as pre- 
miums, and shall continue to present them to sub- 














seribers for THs INDEPENDENT on the following 
terms: 
1 Subscriber. one year, in advance, postage 
the above 
A Bay rey ola eee ‘for “two 


ears, in advance, postag 
Bie abiee marvin bee ineeiswiema tad 





POSTACE FREE! 


CHARLES SUMNER. 


Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


The new and magnificent Steel Engraving of Charles 
Sumner by the great artist, Ritchie, is completed and 
ready for delivery. Our subscribers and friends 
will ease und thi 


splendid work of art by sending us the name of one 

a subscriber, with $3.50, or by renewing their sub- 

scriptions for one year (if notin arrears) and sending 

us tne e _ amount, or for a two-years’ renewal and 

in advance, or for two new nee as 

++) im advance. This new and perfect ot | 
alone (without THE INDEPENDENT) is well’ w wort 

from to$ 0, as similar engravings usually sell at 

the print store: 


GRANT AND WILSON. 


Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


Mr. Ritchie nas engraved for us accurate and 
beautifel Steel En en of j resent Grant and 
Vice-President Wils e will send both of these 

art to s subscribers for THE INDEPEND- 
ENT on the following terms 





free, including both o 


1 Subscriber, one year in advance, postage 
he above Engravings. .$3.00 


EDWIN M. STANTON. 


Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


We have beautiful Steel Engravings (from a plate 
made by Mr. Ritchie) of the famous War Secretary of 
Mr. Lincoln’s Cabinet— Edwin M. Stanto nm. The work 
san accurate likeness of one of the most conspicu- 
ous characters of our late Rebellion andis becoming 
more and more valuable. We will present it to sub- 
— for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 


term 
1 Subscriber. one year, in advance, postage 
free, including the above Engraving............83 00 


CARPENTER’S BOOK, 
THE WHITE HOUSE WITH 
SIX MONTHS AT wares F 


RA 

This book is a faithful and graphic nurrative of the 
scenes, events, and conversations which transpired 
within the cognizance of its satbos, while residi 7 
the White House, engaged on his famous pain 

“The Emancipation Proclamation.” We wil presenb 
this book to subscribers for TEE INDEPENDENT on 
the following terms 
1 Subscriber, — year, in advance, postage 

free, including the above book. 


‘6s PROVIDENCE”? WRINGER. 


years pay ai 
iy Wringer” will, be delivered at our 
Office or sent by express, a8 may be directed. 

(2 See Advertisement, on page 31 of this issue 


gopecial Notice.—Subscribers for THE JNDEPEMD- 
ularly requested not to pay mapas so 

persoaa ms represen themsel ——4 until they 
receive the Ly ny wre and our r of Certifi- 

‘ac-simile 8} signet ure 0 of the Publisher, 


cate, 
teei whe i 0 
eddress HENRY U. BOWEN, 
Publisher “ nan Independent,” 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City 


WESTERN OFFICE: 70 State ae: Chicago, Ill 
JOHN P. FISK, Manager. 





The Judepenient. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


mittances must be made in_Money Orders. Bank 

ssipnie. When neither of these 

can the money in a ‘ered Letter 

The present registration syeteur is virtually an abso- 

hate p on against losses by mail, and ati Post- 
are a to register letters 


nae ee whenever re- 

ueste: 

3: Numbers, i in “adyance (postage free)....... $3.00. 

2 1.75. 
bes “ be 1.00. 
“ after 3 mos., ba 3.50 


2 . after 6 mos., - 
Paey subscriptions 10 cents per week. 

PERS are forwarded until an explicit orderis 
neoaven by the Publisher for their discontin — 
and until payment of all arrearages is made as re- 

uired aw 
% No nae be entered = ime subscription books without 
the money in advan 
pope BERS 


are var 2 
and <— isements. 


Y OWEN, 
r. Publisher, and Proprietor, 
P.O. Box. 2787. New York City 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 
1.—Anv person who takes 3 * regularly frum 
post-office—whether directed ato his name or ft 4 
or wnetner ne nas supscribed or not—is responsible 


for the payment. 

2—If a Sereon orders his pai discontinued, he 
must pav ail arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it t until paym is made. and collect the 


whole amount. wbhetner the paper is taken from the 
office or not 
3.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
Rewspapers and pegladiens from tbe post-office, or 
removing and leaving them uncalled Tor. is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ‘ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch. 200 lines to the column.) 

A isements. |Last Page & Business Notices 
ltime............ sus “ae ne sath --We, 
sine Geeca thay Se 
2% “ (six 
62 “ (twelve “ 

ILLUSTRA 


see eeeeeeeeesessese 





4times (one month)..... 
ee Tf 
6 * elve “ 





+. 800. 
's NOTICES... ONE DOLLAR PEE AGATE 
paweee. Two DOLLARSPER AGATE LINE 
10Us N ORICRA, «+, -2++-s- NINES A LINE, 
GES AND DEATHS. notexceeding four lines, 


P. O. Box 2787, New York City, 
WESTERN OFFICE: 7@ State St., cor. Randolp» 





Chicago, Lil. 
JOHN FP. FISK, MANAGER 


ADVERTISE, 


VALUE OF PRINTER'S INK. 


THOSE merchants and other business 
men who want to sail smoothly should 
use a little printer’s ink. It is the.begt spe- 
cific we know of, and our columns“con- 
stantly show that the best and shrewd- 
est men use this popular remedy to 
‘*keep things moving.” Five hundred 
or a thousand dollars paid out in ju- 
dicious advertising has in thousands of in- 
stances enabled business men to tide over 


@ storm and reach a safe hawker. To sit in 
silence, or groan over events, or resolve to 
do nothing is palpable evidence of folly, or 
weakness, or both. 


The following will shuw what is thought 


= THE INDEPENDENT as an advertising me- 
ium: 


WESTERN OFFICE OF THE LORING é BLAKE? 
ORGAN Co., Toledo, O., April 20, 1875. § 
w. a Ba gs EsqQ., Manager, ‘Ill Monroe Street 
cago, 

Dear Sir :—Experience in advertising extensively in 
religious and political newspapers has proved 
INDEPENDENT to be the most valuable to us, and we 
shall continue to use its — for advertising our 
Palace Organs. coe 

OR RING ~ BLAKE ORGAN CO. 
WHITNEY & CURRIER, Managers Western Office 





HENRY C. BOWEN, Esq: 

Dear Sir :—In November I commenced sveriaes 
in the Christian Union, Weekly Tribune, Graphic 

ooklyn Eagle, and INDEPENDENT) my water-proot 
preparation, “ Caoutchoncin,” and resolved that, if 
my returns from the advertisements were remunera- 
oan, I would increase my ——— of printers’ 

ink by _advertisi Stickwell & Co.’s Mucilage and 
Stafford’s Chemica! Writing. Fluid. 

Sufficient time has elapsed to enable me to forma 
correct opinion of the value of the above-named 
pa ers as advertising media for specialties having 

rinsic value. I have derived more benefit from the 
advertisement in THE INDEPENDENT than from the 
banmeweer pee rs. Htespestful of all the other above- 
named papers. wpe u ours 

STAr ‘FORD, Chemist. 


28 Pear! Street, N. Y. 





W. L. HEATON, Esq... Gen'l Western Adv’g Ag’t for 
THE INDEPENDEN 

Dear Sir :—The letters 1 received from_ my adver- 
tisement in THE INDEPENDENT in regard to the In- 
tallible Fire Kindlers have averaged (20) ees | a@ day 
for the past (6). aig qnon nths. e only paper I con- 
tinued my adve ent in through the Summer 
months. It is doubtless one of the many Dest adver- 
tising mediums. V = a yours 

Nov. 23d, 1874. P.-O, Box 657, New A ‘Albany, 1nd. 


JOHN P. FISK, me. Western Manager New York 
INDEPENDENT 

Dear Sir :--After “trying your paper for a year, we 
desire to say that we consider our returns from it the 
lar-est for the amount exfended of any of our ad- 
vertisements, and we are advertising in over forty 
different periodicals. 

C. B. SALMON, Se 


Eclipse Wittinail Co., Beloit, Wis. 





aa \ onen, IND., June 2ith, 1874 
MR. sees = Cc. BOWEN, 
Publisher * nia INDEPENDENT”: 

Dear Sir :—1 am hearing from the advertisement 
from all over the country. It is counts: It has al- 
ready twice paid for itself. > —_ 

8. COLLINS, ; 
Prop’r “ Dr. 8. B. Collins’s Glee Antidote.’ 





YPSILANTI, MICH., April 25, 1874. 
Dear Sir:—We have had a large number of commu- 
nications referring to having noticed the advertise- 
ment, and we are well satisfied. 
Yours very truly, A. G. STARR, 
Sec’y Beach Carriage Co. 





NEW YORK, May 2ist, 1873. 


MR. HENRY C. EN 
publisher 'N. Y. INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir :—In answer to inquiries made in reference 
to our advertisementin your paper, we most cheer- 
fl ae ae we receive more returns from THE IN- 
E: T than ALL THE PAPERS COMBINED 
fe which | advertise, now numbering nearly four 
hundred. Itis needless to say that we consider it one 
of the best — in the oomrty, 
urs truly, J FOSTER, 
Manager “ Victor” S. M. Co 





HENRY C. BOWEN, EsqQ., New York: 

Dear Sir :—I am well pleased with THE INDEPEND- 
WNT. So far it has been the best religious weekly that 
I have used in all my advertisin, cupentents in plac- 
ing 4 Painless Cure of the Opium and Morphine 
Habit —_ the public. 

Yours truly, F. E. MARSH. 
= Quincey, Mich. 


ADDITIONAL TESTIMONY. 


THE NATIONAL LIFE INS. CO.. of Washing- 
ton, D. C., state that out of 100 best religious 
and secular papers, selected and advertised in 
liberally at the time of the formation of the 
Company, 355 INDEPENDENT led the list in re- 
sponses. Often 60 letters out of every 100 referred 
to THE ieee 

WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS CO. sey: “THE 
INDEPENDENT has done us the most good hitherto 
of any religious paper we have ever patronized.” 

AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO.: “When 
we first commenced advertising in THE INDE- 
PENDENT it seemed as if two out of every three 
men who called at our office to buy paint had 
INDEPENDENTS = their hands or pockets or said 
they took the p vt extensive sales date 
from _— time a our first advertising in THE IN- 
DEPEN 

FINANCIAL, L, a@ prominent Banker, who advertises 

in all the New York daily papers, decided to try 


. n 
pay the bil), he stated that ‘THE INDEPENDENT 
ad Gone, him more good than all the rest put 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INS. 
0.: “We have found THE INDEPENDENT the 
very rk paper for insurance advertising in New 


A. BURDETTE SMITH, Publisher of Fashions 
for Ladies, says: “ THe INDEPENDENT yielded me 
a@ net profit of $2,000 in cash from an advertise- 
ment of —_ two months. lam s rised at the 
wealth and excellent class of your readers, I 
shall patronize it more heavily in the future 
0. F. DAV1S (Land Commissioner, U. P. R R.) 
says: ‘“ THE INDEPENDENT has been to me the 
most valuable of all the religious press.” 
B. %- 5 BLISG & Ang (Seedsmen): “The results 
ertising in THE INDEPENDENT haye sur. 
ey us—ex: BBY. our anticipations. We es. 
eem it now one of our best mediums.” 
WILSON ye yoo et co _— 
land, Ohio, state that, af a tulle 
advertisement, with 


‘ wih PPON, of Prsburs Pa. one of the 
#oe L> anashy npg Viggen one are 





ST. LOUIS | eiOur dusts Liss Ins. CO, a 


THE EP’ more good than 
paper we ever patronized, aad 


i, 
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MARKET tained until this . Turkeys arein lightsup- | Do. ereen.....—13}a—— 
Weekly Market Review, pions onal Pict tga segiaaie, oan as | Geena g-= [RR Pg 
le se are no reen st—-— a — F 
~_ apts very quiet for both kinds. We plen , but few teres and they show no import- | OltySlaughter— 9%s—— Homl'ck ane % a 
ant change e 
REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT,” Bots, first Sorts, per ID .....,.+00...eseeeeeeeeeees —@ 5 | Spring Chickens, Drage and Dyes. 
YH. BK. & r. B. THURBER & CO.. Pearls, first sorts, per Ib......- ereeeteccecs eee OK@D — 216 8 218 Jaia gold. —— 104e~1: 
West Broadway, Reade, ana Hu Auason Streets, New York. BEANS AND PEAS.—Medium Beans are about Lae ‘old — 
G RO “ ET genady Rl are — 6 | prices fa favor ety buyer. 2Ka— — Hisais cei Du » ra 
CERS’ M MARK ney are quiet. are in : +22 |Madder, ten, . 
% demand and favor the seller. Green. eas are woul Antvreg. gid.— 13%a—13Y; god... 6ya— 
and nominal. Southern Bla e Peas are stronger. Argois ret.zld— 27a— 31 * : 
Baik mapenr market ism is more active and prices | We quote: oP Arsenic vow'T.g, om 314 wladaée. Freeh 4 a5 
ee aoe prety pat A —-> ———e Beans. Pea, 1875. prime, nendgnied. soceee 1 20@1 26 ksearoouida....— 12 a—ld Manna, small 
Vii probably soce tall off When prices will agate re, | Beans. Pea. fair to wood. .....++...-..0e++ ooe-1 OO@I 10 reer. per pair... ‘1 %5@2 2 | Bale'm vapivi...06 a6 | dake... .... 40 a4 
¢ to previous figures or lower. The relatively 4 di ast Seoed: F = % nna riche Aa lca Bal. Peru.cid—— a 11%! ~~ lbp aly 
high, Price of Coffees, as compared with other staples, | Beans’ Medi very poor ..:.. * 40@ 50 eit tedeebennaeid <sthnetem . serries.Pers.gid— a—— (Nutgalis. bi. 
with prospects OF fo cidpa‘acie at hams kia'ns | gounk Marrow, ie grime ccs cA GO | po ~ Onn, wo 1 | parmemceese laters SB 
a Beans ‘arrow, fa d F owls, goo pri ime 7 ~@ a 
doubt the safest policy. Mild Coffees are ingood con- Beans. White Kidney, i875. prime.. “1 25@1 30 bowie’ ox ir to good..... Oe 6 ; a 16 sorax.renned— 11% a— 12 lou Cassia,gid % a] e 
sumptive demand. Maracaibos.—Several smal! in- Beans. White Kidney, tair to gooa 1 00@1 20 pring Chickens. ; good to prim 32 srimst'ne.rou—3 a— 3 Oi) Lemon.gids 25 a 337 
seatnaat’ Saran sist tombwat onucsr is soise: | Benes ed ganar ih pra: pees | Sere comsenre See 09 He 2 | Bra'setesiad to [mie coy 
. je eans, idney, fair to 1 1: ‘urkeys, g00 me. 5 5 eas in wlase..... ~ 
quence of foreign advices. Beans, Turtle Beas. per bush ‘: 3 75@4 00 | Turkeys, fair to pow y 14 mpnor.ret.—— a—27 /Uil Vitrio. 
FiGe AND SALT. Fish ame supply of on Mack- pene, Se OE nie. pe : A. > 2 gas 00 ay ene a - Png Ses. rT) a ly 
on 5 du a eas, Canadian. ulk, in bon -- . —— ie 
font. Gaamein Ged tein nad y prdhccen yp wky Ranggl d Peas, Groen. 18% oer bus ~~ ah 05a@1 10 The only kind offering is etal fed Pigeons. Wood- | Caraamoms..—— ‘a 132% Oxai-Acid ¥bealsxe - es 
nf are active and firm. Salt —The market is eas. Southern B. E., per 2-bush. Th@ — | cock are expected. The close season ends oa S'. Castor Ot! in b'd ron =- Pron 'pot dele % a= 
unchanged. e demand is confined to small lots. Spit ‘Peas, free, per bbl. ............. —@é6 00 was Peo PT he aay aoe: Ca 1 Bar % Chamomieri.~ 19 a—40 cksi ver: tach ire 
™ Peeeeeer ieee rees ‘ _— —_ 
Pri vo are steady. BUTTER.—The markt for State Butter has been Chlorate gekatve Chi —95 a a 1h 
EIGN TS.—The market for these goods | weaker, under the larger receipts.. Western Butter D.g0!d.. 2° + er ya—22 Sarco, rid, ety sid 
has been duif during the week, as is to be expected | has been in good demand for the high and low grades Coeninea'lisea 2a—0 ‘Ralatmiacmia:— — ei 
an exception to the balance of the list, as there has | high ‘grade, straight-colored. sound-grained PRICES CURRENT. Covcsras ime te aie. (Beet tgon = 
been a large movement in them since our last, the | tubs and firkins there has been a go Groceries and Previst Cream'l'ar.¢d.— 34 = 3 | in adaa 3 a. 
purchase embracing almost 1,100 casks, and conse- | the Wnelish “Mor at —— prices. Receipts, ‘ece ovisions, Cubeps,#.1..@.— 9 jSarsa’il 
quently giving more firmness to the market and ad- | 27,650 packages. SUGAR. BEEF. Cutcn. £oid...— 6 | gid... 
wanetns press fally, Nie. ve, pound, closing strong State, Dalry, pale. select ‘invotees.. oeecteees ve 7 ea Ft omy eg eu — Bees, bbl... 10 eine | poe en — a— 2%)Se a. 
i e 0 . --— & 9%, Extra Mess....... am e, @'d.—57 59 
SUGARS.—Since our last and during the first part | St#te, Dairy, pais, fair to g000..027. : : Extra €C White....— a 9%|Prime Mess ice. “200-021 00 Gam Arabi ety 
of the w. ex Refined Sugars were in good demand at State, Bete, bats, poor 8 8. aes Godee © pecressews—=, Be 2 mga me lon = 
rather softening prices. Since then the demand from . . ‘ nis ws - uu 
she kutertor eens pee the market closing State Ae Geet Gicem sails me, 6 @: Socata’. 7 m0 {Me Mess. Western. 19 Tha Gum Benzoin— 50 oe per meng a 
s : = iJ "7 se . gustan ae rr via. 
dee ieee i Rane ae cuca eeu apTane | State, Sweet Groam, pals, good to pre... @¥ | Granuatsd.-..c.— M0jBrme, Weetara. Wig0u—— | Gum “Myrra, [Vero 'Bine:— 6 ay 
in good active demand. At present the vrod ction is State, Sweet Cream, pails, fair to good... - Fowaerea 210'<| Prime me Mess... “19 25820 00 K.1........4. —3 a—35 INDIGO—DotyY: 
ligut and we are largely oversold at our quotations, | St#t¢.firkins, choice yellow .... ..... ras Ay Jered, xtra stale CARD. Gum Myrrh, Bengal, #D gidl 65 is” a TS 
Raw Sugars for refining purposes have. exhibited | St#te. firkias, good to prime. @ ~ ¢| Western steam et eee ..— 36 a—37 | Madras, cur’y 
rather more strength, the market closing firm at an _- — povhy To ° ESSE "RINERY Cc oy me pan Fae ary z -— Manilla’ ai oD <f 
advance of one-eighth. . 24 : 4 rag..0.g a araccas,gold— — 
Stave, hait-tirkin tubs, select iverside A. soft _s- 2 Ketule render 113 Hyd.P Am—— a: 
a ay —We have nothing new toreport in | Stare, half-firkin wubs, prime 24 @ Riversi de A coarse No I, tcs.... alu Scaoueken a 240 ‘ae ea 12 
uisiana Molasses. The market is quiet but stead State. haif-firkin tubs, fair to good. tiverside Extra C...... De Refined .,. 4 2% Brazil, gold. —— a— 9% 
and lower We reduce ‘Our prices one cout per | Beats’ Wein tate’ need to cone 3% SX | Riverside Gel Gream ©. oy Baus. Merats 
. . Welsh tabs, go prime,, iversid> - Golden.. c. eoce a 
gallon. State, Welsh tubs, fair to go0d..... Marigold Yellow 9 |Drv Salted,........ a IRON—Dortr: Bars $1@1% coert-Sert: Pig and 
SYRUPS.—With the moderate prices recently rul- | State, tubs, poor white and mixed ‘ASSES—wvUTY: se Hal SHOULDERS: #; R.R.70c #100 ; Boil-; Bar oc. and Sheathing 
ing there has been more doing in syrups, mainly of | Western. Creamery, prime... ..... +s:-—62 a—tt [Pick ed. er and Plate, lige. % B;| 4c.8 B 
the best goods; but, with continued excess of produc- | Western. Creamery, tair to ~ pamegs at ay Salte a 8% Band, Hoop, and Scroll,|Am’can Ingot— 20%a—2 
tion,the market is still in buyers’ favor for all grades | Western, tirkins, prime yellow.. a—47 | Bacon, be Sait’d. n all's lx@l¥c. # D; Pig $7 #|/Sheathing,new 
of sugar goods. ‘Che lowest grades of Molasses syr- | Western. firkins. fair to gvod .., a—5 |FISH." ton; enect, & ae. # DB. (suits) # tb.. a—il 
ups are still in fair demand, mostly for export,and | Western, firkins, poor to fair......... Dry Cod, %qtl.500 a 725 Eng. hail. % |Sheathing.o.d— 19 a— 2 
prices have been weil sustained. The best grades Western, Beier, ——4 select | envatess.. a— 58 ‘ ne, — in bnasit bo 24200 Bheaib’s u— 21 
estern, Dairy, tubs, good to prime 
are Semené strongly neld. Wacker Dairy, tubs, fair to good currency. 40 05 245 00 Belts. ‘ a— 
RICE.—Both Lousiana and Carolina Rice has been | Western. Dairy: tubs, poor to fair. Pig, mania TIN—-(Z DoTyY: Pig, 
guiet since our last; but the tone of the marketat the | Western, Factory, tubs, select inv Scotcn. # ‘on. 23 59a 30 00 Bars, and Blok free, 


ar 
close was firmer, some hulders asking higher prices, Western, Factory, tabs, "good to prime —» &—26 noe I Shore. —3 a—2 Pig, pro a ag ~— 2200 Platés — Sheets 19 
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based upon the advices from the south of stock in Western, Factory, tubs, fair to good.. ae ad V: 
mills being less than was supposed. Western, Factory, tubs, poor to fair... ° 30 a—%8 ~ iors. “22800 a28 00 Bar. Sw. ass. * 100 00a -- Banca. on. RD. 
TRAS.—The market fontinues quiet for car; oes Grease Butter, original ....... .....00..eae08 «7 @10 = Pt 4 io. fees: — als “oo Russias # <e salts Zoid, -3. “e- 
ani invoices; but the distributive trade s a ~ 2 2 ° a iam He me 
improving. T ‘hursday’ "sauction sale was well sustained Ph ney Sage gs Sy tomy ee ee first- a- 90 INo. 3 Med. ..1100 91200 om. Singié, say | Beate ‘ gold. Te ete 
Chroughont and the spirited bidding showed the ac- | Fate condition and shippers, while buying eve rything 2 .“2 oo pee nan , lh 4 & x Kt ee — 3 ois 
pressing Ko ods “pon tho. antes G6 estoems poles outof yee 4 rte eS {ys tite de- Japan Sestees —45 a - 80 ‘Herning, spt, hy on gy re Horseshoe, SPELTER—~2iNN Durr 
Japans.—New goods are arriving. As these Teas are | mand has been active,and, although receipts show y <a wae jens -40 a Patan ti ‘en eae as a, Bara. an Plates 
ware belena. ie Ge apean an once tee, they ever | a material increuso, prices have ys aged favored the | Maracaibo ....—18 o-3 i # box, —% a-30 sda 9d....—— a 330 Plates,” yid.. — 01% 
were before, itis no doubt gov. y for grocers to | seller. Western stock is generally renning worn tal (ee, ee He erring. No. y * id 3) — a3dw * Gom.. 775 2800 
buy freely for the wants of their trade. Oo ongs con- | ji. quality. Receipts, 82,508 packages. We quot Say a rath a. a > ae Cin baa Beare ZINc—Bon: In Pige.B 
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Young and Old, 


THE CATS WHO WENT TO LAW. 


BY HELEN ANGELL GOODWIN. 








Two felines had managed to seize 
So tempting a piece of old cheese 
That they quarreled about the division. 
*Twas so solid and awkward in shape 
That they called in a learned old ape 
And agreed to accept his decision. 


After coughing and scratching his pate, 
Said he: ‘‘ We'll divide it by weight.” 
The balances swayed like a see-saw, 
As he bit from the left and the right, 
Till, alarmed at the size of each bite, 
His clients remembered old Esau. 


‘‘There’ll be nothing for us, sir!’’ they cried, 
“Tf that is the way you divide.”’ 
He grinned like a mask at a revel. 
“Tf justice be done to each cat, 
This side must be equal to that 
And the scales here hang perfectly level.”’ 


‘‘ We care less for justice than cheese,” 
And they tried the remainder to sieze. 
Cried the Ape: ‘* That’s my fee, dears.” 
The moral : 
You'll be sure to-lose more than you gain, 
In delay and vexation and pain, 
At the law, though you win in the quarrel. 





JIMBO’S FOURTH OF JULY. 


BY ROSA GRAHAM. 





Tuis gun-and-cracker season reminds me 
of Jimbo and the funny time he had some 
twenty years ago. 

Jimbo was a dog, that lived with litile 
Blue Eyes’ grandfather from the day he was 
born till he died. He was a_ beautiful 
creature—black and shiney as though cut 
out of a piece of satin. He grew to bea 
wise dog, too; but at this time he was only 
a baby, and even a pop-gun could scare him 
out of his wits. 

Not strange that he was startled when he 
first met Fourth of July. 

**Bang! whackety! boom!” roared that 
hero at daybreak, hustling Blue Eyes out of 
bed in a jiffy, and Jimbo, too, from his 
cheese-box couch at the side. 

Grandpa said perhaps Jimbo had been 
warned; that the night before he had seen a 
great company of dogs at the gate, and that 
one of them looked wise enough to say: 

““To morrow a monster will come. He 
will fire guns and crackers everywhere. 
There will be fire and smoke and noises 
hideous to hear. We advise you, inexperi- 
enced Jimbo, to scamper out of the city as 
quick as you can.” 

Ateall events, Jimbo was intercepted 
stealing off that very night, and he took the 
first opportunity after that bang-whackety 
bellow to gallop down-stairs and off toward 
the green country, as fast as his legs would 
go. Jimbo was a good traveler. It did not 
take him long to escape from the city, into 
the peaceful district beyond. But, still 
timid and frightened, he dared not pause. 
On a crisp bit further he trotted, snuffing 
vigilantly for guns and crackers; then, 
seemingly satisfied, dropped down on a 
bank to rest. 

So weary was Jimbo that he scarce noted 
where he dropped. He stretched out his 
Jaded legs, and was just sinking into a bliss- 
ful slumber, when a tap on his nose caused 
him to spring up in amaze. A tall, benevo- 
lent-looking dog stood beside him on the 
bank. 

‘They'll want you up there,” he said. 
“If you’re wise, you'll run away.” And, 
With these advisory words, he trotted briskly 
down the road. 

But Jimbo heeded not. He was absorbed 
in as pretty a spectacle as ever a dog’s eyes 
might view—the lawn of a white country 
house, decked out for the bang-whackety 
hero in true patriotic style. Big flags 
everywhere, wee flags and streamers float- 
ing jubilantly from the green tree-boughs; 
and, huddled together in the center, 
numerous little people, radiant in liberty- 
caps, gilt buttons, and various soldier-traps. 

It did not occur to Jimbo that the bang- 
whackety hero had aught to do with this 
pretty scene. He dreamed not of the horns 
and torpedoes the army held in store, and 
right curiously he crept up through the 
gate. 

The patriots did not note. They stood 
anxiously discussing ways and means. 

“We want more horses,” was saying a 
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tall boy, seemingly commander-in-chief. 
‘The procession won’t be nothin’ with only 
these!” : 

‘So mean of Maje to run off!” chimed in 
a wee maid. ‘‘He shan’t have a single 
cream!” 

Jimbo, hearing, but not suspecting, at this 
juncture plunged headlong into the ring. 
-In the army he had espied two dog friends, 
and was advancing te greet them with a 
series of joyful yelps. 

Such a shout as went up from those 
patriot lips! 

‘* Was ever anything nicer!” 

“Just what we want!” 

And, with one accord, they rushed upon 
Jimbo, who, suddenly recalling the words 
he had heard by the roadside, realized the 
situation and scampered off diligently in 
the direction of home. 

But what could a poor dog do, with the 
whole American army at his heels? Jimbo 
was speedily captured and led in triumph 
back to the lawn. 

If baby Jimbo had not been so thorough- 
ly frightened, he would have thought the 
next proceeding the funniest he ever saw 
in his life; for suddenly appeared two 
patriots bearing big dolls dressed up like 
soldiers, and began strapping them on the 
backs of his two dog friends. These were 
loyal canines, old and wise. Very calmly, 
with just a sniff of wonder, they met their 
fate. 

Poor Jimbo’s turn had come. ’Mid the 
approving cheers of the army, a third doll- 
soldier made its appearance disagreeably 
close to his satin back. In vain he protested 
and wriggled. Patriotism was at its hight, 
and Jimbo would undoubtedly have been 
forced to submit, but for a discovery that 
changed the cheering into wails of disap- 
pointment and elicited from his dogship a 
great sigh of relief. 

‘‘Its legs are broken. It’s no good,” an- 
nounced the commander-in-chief. ‘‘ What’ll 
ever we do now?” 

‘‘ What’ll ever we do?” echoed the army 
at large. ' 

In the midst of the tumult the wee maid 
stepped forth. 

‘Tl lend my daughter,” she said. 

A murmur of surprise went through the 
ranks. For Bess to proffer her daughter 
was a concession to patriotism not to be 
ignored, nor to be slighted, either; and the 
whole army bowed deferentially as this re- 
markable damsel appeared — a pink-and- 
white creature, rejoicing in the name of 
Daisy Ann, gorgeously robed in soft tarla- 
tan, real shoes and stockings, and orna- 
ments suitable to her rank, but honored 
peculiarly by the written placard which was 
pinned conspicuously upon her breast. It 


read: 
“This is my daughter. 
Love her I’d ought-ter, 
Love herI do.” 


Poor little mamma! If she could have 
foreseen the sad fate of her daughter, she 
would never, even for the bang-whackety 
hero, have offered her as a loan. 

The process of attaching this charming 
damsel to Jimbo’s back was attended with 
no little trouble and loss of time. As might 
have been expected, Jimbo demurred. So 
did the damsel’s mamma—the latter insisting 
that no less than seven braids should bind her 
darling to the horse; the former preferring 
that there should be none. But the feat 
was accomplished. The procession formed 
and moved gayly up around the house. 

It was a beautiful day. The sun shone 
brightly; the sky scraped together all its 
blue to rival that in the flags. Had it not 
been forthe horns and torpedoes that the 
army brought speedily forth, Jimbo might 
have been a very happy dog; for Daisy 
Ann’s legs were harmless cottony affairs, 
her weight was but as a feather on his back, 
and Jimbo was inclined to feel quite morti- 
fied at the terror he had shown. 

The presence of his two dog friends and 
the calm fearlessness these evinced did much 
to reconcile Jimbo to the torpedoes and the 
horns. It was very pleasant, too, to have 
little Bess at his side, one hand resting as- 
suringly on his fur, the other from time 
to time dropping creanf-candy into his 
mouth; and before the march was over 
Jimbo had proved himself a hero truly 
worthy the name. 

The two doll-soldiers, being stiff, wood- 
eny creatures, kept their places right stout- 





ly on the horses’ backs; but it went hardly 





with Daisy Ann. The wires which had 
been ingeniously arranged to support her 
body seemed of no avail. Forward she 
bobbed, and sideways, to the distress of her 
anxious parent and her own indignant dis- 


may. 

But finally the army halted on a high 
knoll, where Uncle Hal awaited, with his 
glowing, patriotic speech. It was a char- 
acteristic oration, full of eloquence and 
humor, and met rounds of applause. 

“Patriot men, women, and horses,” was 
concluding Uncle Hal, when suddenly— 

‘‘Bang! whackety! boom!” -burst upon 
the quiet air. 

This was the signal for the army to 
return and partake of the collation pre- 
pared at the house; but it was too much 
for Jimbo. A start, a scared look side- 
ways, then suddenly he wheeled round and 
shot down the grassy hillside, in company 
with Daisy Ann. 

The army ‘was too much absorbed to pur- 
sue. In vain followed Bess, shrieking: 
‘‘My daughter! my daughter!” in accents 
of deepest woe. On flew Jimbo, down 
through the gate, on to the quiet roadway, 
still forward breathlessly, nearing the city’s 
noises, with beating heart, yet determined- 
ly, never pausing until he reached his 
native stoop. 

What a sight for little Blue Eyes, watch- 
ing tearfully for Jimbo to come home. 
How amazedly she stared at the dilapidat- 
ed maiden who, with smashed face and 
disheveled tresses, hung downward from 
his back—her gorgeous robes in rags, but, 
oddly enough, the placard still clinging to 
her breast. 

Next morning there appeared in one of 
the city papers this advertisement: 


“T’ve lost my daughter. 
Love her I'd ought-ter, 
Love her I do. 
“ BESSIE B. OAKLANDS P. 0.” 


This was Uncle Hal’s work, to comfort 
the little mamma. He had counted well on 
the placard, for before evening the mangled 
remains of her daughter were placed in 
poor Bessie’s arms. 

But she proved herself a loyal maid. A 
season of passionate tears and kisses, then 
she dried her eyes heroically, and said: 
‘‘She died in the service of her country. 
We will bury her in the flag.” 

Later, Bess magnanimously sent Jimbo 
some candy-creams. And Jimbo munched 
them appreciatively, in memory of the bang- 
whackety hero and—Daisy Ann. 





FARMER GOKEY ON POSIES. 


BY PAUL COBDEN. 





‘*T TELL you what, neighbor, I can talk 
as long and as fast about posies as any other 
livin’ man. It’s a subject that hain’t got no 
bottom to it. Now jest you settle yourself 
here, on my piazzy, in that easy-chair, 
while I tell you how it is that I’msuch a 
ginoine lover of posies.” 

“‘T’ve spent the whole mornin’ a-spadin 
up them flower-beds, that my wife goes 
wild over every spring,” replied Farmer 
Gokey’s neighbor; ‘“‘and I declare it’s all 
nonsense.” 

‘* No, it ain’t; not a bit of it. It’s jest as 
much your duty to spade up them beds as 
it is the duty of them folks we call mis- 
sionaries to go to the heathen. In fact, 
we’re heathen ourselves if we don’t give no 
time or thought to posies. The truth of 
the matter is, posies is a mean of grace. 
That’s exactly what they be, and in more 
sense than one. Wait till you hear my 
story, and then you'll see if I ain’t right. 
Look at my Tinny over there in the gar- 
den, a-sittin’ on a stool by her posy-beds, a- 
pickin’ out the weeds from around her 
delicate plants.” 

“Yes, Isee her; and are you going to 
make a story out of her?” 

“No, the story makes itself. Well, two 
years ago—yes, better than two years ago 
it was—that I got made over. Tinny took 
afever for flowers, and she had it awful 
hard. It was nothing but tease, tease, 
tease, every day, all day long for a piece of 
the garden for two posy-beds. My wife, 
Marthy, was on the girl’s side, jest as she 
always is. She said she thought I might 
give my daughter enough ground to raise 
a few posies on; but I thought I mightn’t. 
Well, so much teasing—Marthy on one side 
of me and the girl on the other—drove me 
pretty near distracted, and I jest broke loose 
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one day. Says I: ‘Death and destruction 
to all the posies that ever growed out of the 
ground!’ Tinny heard me, and she was out 
of the room in less than two seconds. But 
my wife isn’t no hand to back out. She 
stayed right there—for she isn’t no more 
afraid of me than she is of a three-days- 
old calf; and says she, a-fetchin’ one of 
them sighs that women know how to fetch: 
‘Hiram, you came the nearest to swearin’ 
that you ever did in your life. What right 
have you to call down death and destruc- 
tion on posies? How do you know but 
death and destruction’ll come down on 
you?’ Then shejwent on and told me how 
stingy it was in me not give my only 
daughter enough ground for two posy-beds, 
and how onfeelin’ I was, too. I tell you 
what, neighbor, it riled me to hear the 
woman talk, and I jest told her that I'd 
rather live in the center of a hull acre-lot 
of burdock bushes than with a woman 
that’s one of the admonishin’, reprovin’ 
kind. And then she gave me a look that 
made me wish the hull garden had been 
turned into posy-beds for Tinny. But I 
stood firm, for I wasn’t a-goin’ to let the 
women folks manage me. I cooled off a 
little, though, before night. And my Tinny 
did, that’s certain; for when she came into 
the room again she was as cool as Decem- 
ber. Well, the next day I tried to smooth 
things over a little without giving her leave 
to have the posy-beds; but that only heated 
her blood. She didn’t say much, but what 
she did say showed the girl’s grit; and that 
started me again. Says I: ‘Tinny, don’t 
you never say another word tome about 
posy-beds; for you shan’t have ’em. We 
haven’t none too much room now for 
the vegetables. Besides, you oughtn’t 
to be pesterin’ me about posy-beds jest in 
plantin’ time. Here I am a-hurryin’ my- 
self almost to death to get the garden 
planted; and you are at me from mornin’ to 
night for a piece of the garden for the most 
useless of all created things, posies. When 
I got through I stopped, and Tinny didn’t 
say the first word; but she jest straightened 
up and threw back her head—the way 
women folks do, you know, when their ten- 
der feelin’s and their pride are both hurt. 
Well, I went out into the garden, to finish 
up the plantin’; and Tinny went about her 
work, sweepin’ and dustin’ and polishin’ up 
everything. The winders were up, for it 
was a fine May day, and I could hear what 
was to be heard; but I noticed that Tinny 
didn’t sing as she went about the house. 
This bothered mea little. But thinks I to 
myself: ‘She'll get her voice again.’ Well, 
neighbor, you never did see such a nice 
vegetable garden as I had that night when 
the clock struck six. I’d planted the last 
seed, and the hull garden looked like the 
land of promise. You couldn’t have seen a 
weed or a stone through the biggest magni- 
fyin’ glass you ever had hold of. But when 
I went out into that garden the next morn- 
in’ it didn’t look much like the land of 
promise, I can tell you. And the first 
thing I caught myself a-sayin’ was: ‘ Death 
and destruction on them cows!’ There 
was all my work thrownaway. Judging 
from the looks of things, about forty 
cows had spent the night in my garden, 
and had all worked like beavers a-stir- 
tin’ it up. It was nothin’ less than a reg- 
‘lar upheaval of Natur’. I’ve séen several 
sights since then, but nothin’ that could 
compare with the doin’s of them cows. 
Well, after I had looked as long as I wanted 
to at that garden, [ went and sat down on 
an old log, back of the barn, and I talked 
to myself for aspell. And I was glad that 
Mrs. Gokey wasn’t there to hear me; nor 
Tinny, neither. 

‘* When I went into the house, Marthy, 
my wife, laughed, but didn’t say a word. 
Tinny didn’t laugh, though. She was the 
angel. Couldn’t have been any more of an 
angel if wings had been a-growin’ out 0 
her shoulders. She didn’t bother me with 
so much as a look or a word; but was jest 
the kindest little creatur’ all day you ever 
see, a-waitin’ on me and a-doin’ everything 
for me. I couldn’t stand it another minute. 
That night I said to Tinny: ‘Tinny, set 
down your candle on the table a minute. I 
want to speak to you before you go to bed.’ 

‘¢ «What is it, Father?’ says she; and she 
spoke for all the world like the angel that 
she was. ‘Tinny,’ says I, a-catchin’ my 
breath, ‘the death and destruction I called 
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down on posies last night has come down 
on my vegetable garden.’ 

‘* Jest then, accordin’ to my calkerlation, 
that girl was about equal to twoangels. For 
she said: ‘ I'm sorry as I can be, Father, that 
your garden.is ruined and that you'll have 
to make it all over.’ 

‘*Says I: ‘Timny, you shall have the best 
end of that garden—the south end—for your 
posy-beds; and [ll get Solomon Drury— 
he’s a tip-top gardener, you know—to come 
and make the beds for you. And then do 
you go tothe greenhouse and get the big- 
gest lot of the handsomest posies that ever 
blowed out, and fill thesbeds with ’em.’ 

** What should the girl do but rush up to 
me and put her arms around my neck, 
and hug me pretty nigh to death, and tell 
me | was the best man that ever lived. 
But all the time I was a-thinkin’ what a 
miserable wretch I was. : 

‘*Tinny took me at my word. She thinned 
out that greenhouse and filled up her posy- 
beds, and the way them plants blowed 
out all summer was enough to stagger any 
man, 

‘‘ Now, hold on, neighbor, and don’t be 
a-startin’ off on politics, for I ain’t quite 
through with my story. There was a long 
rainy spell of weather early in the sum- 
mer; and | took cold and come down with a 
fever, and I had arun of fever. There I 
Jay on my bed for six weeks; and when 
the fever was broke I was like a wilted cab- 
bage, and I couldn’t get out of my room or 
off my bed for two weeks after the fever 
was gone. And what do you think I did 
all that time? Why, I looked at Tinny’s 
posies and smelled of ’em the livelong 
day. Every morning she brought a fresh 
lot of ’em into my room, and fixed ’em 
up in her nice way, and set ’em on the 
table by my bedside. And what do 
you think happened next? Tinny her- 
self came down with the fever after I 
got well. And then didn’t I take care of 
her posy-beds; and didn’t I fix up bunches 
of the posies as well as I knew how and 
take ’em to her room? You'd better be- 
lieve I did, and that she was happy, 
and that I was happy, too; for 
you see them  posies united us. 
They was what you call a link, Well, 
neighbor, I never think of them cows that 
stirred up my-garden from one end to 
*tother, or of my fever, or Tinny’s, without 
considerin’ one thing, and that is that the 
Lord most generally takes folks in hand, 
sooner or later, when they despise any of 
his works. And if posies ain’t his works 
I'd like to know what is. If the Lord’s 
hand and the Lord’s breath are on anything 
in this world, they’re on posies. I raise a 
tremendous sight of vegetables every year; 
but, mind you, I don’t let ’em crowd out 
posies. As I was a-tellin’ you, I think 
posies are a means of grace, for I ain’t the 
crabbed old fellow I was before them cows 
were turned into my garden, to punish me 
afd bring metoterms. I’m jest as differ- 
ent as summer and winter; and there’s 
nothing now that Tinny and I are so well 
agreed about as we are about posies. 
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SONNET. 
THE CENTENARY OF AMERICAN LIBERTY, 


A cENTURY of sunrises hath bowed 

Its fulgent forehead ‘neath the ocean-floor 

Since first upon the West’s astonished shore, 

Like some huge Alp forth-struggling through 
the cloud, 

A new born nation stood, to freedom vowed. 

Within that time how many an empire hoar 

And young republic, flushed with wealth and 
war, 

Alike have changed the ermine for the shroud ! 

O “‘sprung from earth’s first blood”?! O tem- 
pest-nursed ! 

For thee what fates ? I know not, This I know: 

The soul’s great freedom gift, of gifts the first, 

Thou first on man in fullness didst bestow. 

Hunted elsewhere, God’s Church with thee 
found rest ; 

Thy future’s hope is she, that queenly guest. 

—AUBREY DE VERE, in‘‘ The Catholic World.”’ 








A CENTURY OF METHODISM. 


In 1776 there were no Methodists, to 
speak of. To-day they stand first upon the 
list, not only in point of numbers, but in 
point of wealth. The Congregationalists, 
who stood first in numbers in 1776, now 
occupy the seventh place. In 1870 the 
Methodists had more than 26,000 preachers 
and a church property of $80,000,000. For 
some years past they have built, upon the 
average, two new churches a day, Sundays 
excepted, And this growth has been hon- 








est growth. Immigration has not fed it. 
It is no mere accretion, no mere parasite. 
The preaching of Whitefield, who crossed 
the Atlantic thirteen times from 1788 to 
1769, and every time swept through the 
Colonies like a tornado, prostrating men 
before him and rending asunder their 
church organizations—Whitefield did not 
make Methodists. He made Methodistic 
and intensely Calvinistic Presbyterians, and 
Baptists, and Congregationalists; but of the 
last not many. The Methodism of White- 
field was the play of ‘‘ Hamlet” with the 
part of Hamlet left out; unless this vener- 
able comparison fails because Hamlet was 
a gloomy individual, and what Whitefield 
left out of Methodism was not its gloom, 
but its brightness. He keptinall the gloom 
he could; kept in election and reprobation; 
left out the free will of man and the free 
grace of God, the most distinctive feature 
of real Methodism on its dogmatic side. 
American Methodism proper began in 1760, 
when a little company of German-Irishmen, 
whose ancestors had been driven out of the 
Palatinate by Louis XIV, landed in New 
York City. One of this little company was 
Philip Embury, the first class-leader and 
local preacher in America. We have heard 
of the Persian monarch who, when in- 
formed of any trouble, disturbance, row of 
any sort in his dominions, immediately in- 
quired ‘‘ Who was she?” so certain was he 
there must be a woman at the bottom of the 
matter. Well, there was a woman at the 
bottom of this Methodist matter in 1765. 
It was Barbara Heck who stirred up Philip 
Embury to preach. He had been five years 
in America, and, if he had not fallen from 
grace, he certainly had not done the work of 
an evangelist. Barbara’s soul was stirred 
within her, and she went to Philip Embury, 
who lived on Barrack street, now Park 
Place, and got him to agree that he would 
do the preaching if she would find the con- 
gregation. Agreed. Soshe went out and 
got four other persons, and Philip Embury 
preached to the five; and that was the first 
out-and-out Methodist meeting in America. 
October 30th, 1768, the first Methodist 
chapel, on John street, was completed, and 
Philip Embury preached in the pulpit he 
had made with his own hands. In 1769 
Wesley sent over his first missionaries. 
But success came slowly: perhaps because 
the Colonies were so intent upon the politi- 
cal revolution; perhaps, too, it had leaked 
out that Wesley had endorsed the opinion 
of that arch Tory, Dr. Johnson, to the 
effect that the Colonies ought to and must 
submit to taxation. When the war broke 
out all the missionaries, except Asbury, 
hurried back to England; but he was a host 
in himself. During the forty-five years of 
his unwearying apostolate he rode 300,000 
miles, and all by horse-power. In 1784 the 
first conference was summoned, and 
brought together sixty preachers, three- 
fourths of all there were; and hardly one 
of them had a church to his back. Their 
churches were back streets and barns and 
open fields. 

What is the secret of their wonderful ex- 
pansion? A composite one, as the secret of 
all great developments is apt to be. First 
and foremost, the terrible earnestness of the 
early Methodist preachers was the most 
convincing argument they could offer in 
favor of their doctrine to the average man. 
How they did toil! How they did suffer 
for the gospel they proclaimed! Moreover, 
the democratic nature of the movement 
jumped with the democratic tendency that 
was proclaiming itself boldly, almost fierce- 
ly in the last years of the eighteenth and 
tirst years of the nineteenth century. You 
say: But the government of the church 
was thoroughly autocratic. The bishop 
was another pope. Yes; but, as De Tocque- 
ville has clearly shown, a democracy may 
have its autocrat. Democracy is equality, 
and in its uniform insistance upon ‘‘ lowly 
preaching ” and its appeal from intellectual 
belief to emotional experience Methodism 
was the very gospel of equality. Culture 
is never democratic. Certainly it is never 
considered so by the uncultured. It denies 
that one man is as good as another. It dis- 
tinguishes between equality of rights and 
equality of personal values. Methodism 
did not.It declared that one man is as 
good as another and an ignorant man a lit- 
tle better, and this affirmation assured it an 
enormous following. But it was demo- 
cratic in a far higher sense than this. There 
is no democracy like that which aflirms the 
doctrine of immediate inspiration—that 
God speaks now as in the olden times; that 
he speaks not only through the lips of 
priests and regularly-ordained ministers, 
but to whomsoever he will. There were 
thousands ready to aver that he had spoken 
to them and not a few had heard, or thought 
they had, his audible voice. The organiza- 
tion, too—so simple, so compact—was a 

reat help, It appealed to vanity and to the 
ove of power; but then, too, it was im- 
mensely practical. Wesley and his early 
missionaries had not made the great discov- 
ery of our machine-revivalists—that right 
living has nothing whatever to do with per- 
sonal salvation. A sufficient amount of 
skillful advertising will sell the poorest 
novel or the most worthless secret remedy 
—facetiously called ‘‘patent medicine.” 
The same device will recommend the most 
worthless sort of pietism, the cheapest qual- 
ity of sham religion. Early Methodism 
triumphed by no such questionable artifice, 
but by sheer force of its spontaneous 
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earnestness. In the later stages of its 
development its itinerant ministry has been 
to it an incalculable benefit. It has made 
ideas, and not persons, the centers of church 
organization. It has prevented a great 
many parish quarrels’ and divisions. The 
parish so unfortunate as to get a minister 
not after its own heart is ‘‘saved by hope ” 
that in a year or two they can exchange 
him for a better. 

Early Methodism was a protest against 
every form of luxury and extravagance. 
Among Wesley’s ‘‘ General Rules,” embody- 
ing the moral and practical elements of his 
teaching, were and are rules against ‘‘ put- 
ting on gold or costly apparel and laying 
up treasures upon earth.” In his old age he 
regretted that he had not imposed a uni- 
form dress upon all Methodists, as cheap as 
it was simple. ‘‘No og ol silks,” he said, 
‘*no Quaker linen.” To-day the Methodists 
are not remarkable for their frugality. 
Their style of living is determined not by 
Wesley’s rules, but their ability and taste. 
In the matter of church-building, too, they 
have departed widely from the primitive 
ideas. Costly and beautiful churches are 
no longer under ban. Nor is ‘lowly 
preaching” so much in demand to-day as 
formerly. Methodist colleges and theolog- 
ical schools spring up on every side. And 
still the mighty and coherent organization 
grows apace. Already it begins to be 
affected by the deeper currents of our mod- 
ern critical and scientific thought. Let but 
these currents barely sweep through it— 
and the dogmatic barriers against them are 
less firm than in any other evangelical sect 
—and there is no tongue so eloquent that it 
can prophesy the glorious future that 
awaits the Methodist Episcopal Church.— 
Joun W. CHapwick, in ‘The Liberal Chris- 
tian.” 





REJECTED MANUSCRIPTS. 


‘‘ REJECTED ADDRESSES,” by Horace and 
James Smith, was offered to Mr. Murray 
for twenty pounds, but refused. A pub- 
lisher, however, purchased it, and, after 
sixteen editions, Mr. Murray gave £131 for 
the right to issue a new edition. The total 
amount received by the authors was more 
than £1,000. ‘‘Jane Eyre,” by Charlotte 
Bronté, was, it is said. rejected by several 
publishers. This, however, is rather 
doubtful. We believe the manuscript was 
sent to Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co., in Corn- 
hill, and there it remained for a long time, 
till a daughter of one of the publishers 
read it and recommended her father to pub- 
lish it. The result is well known. It 
brought the author fame and money. 
‘* Eothen,” by Mr. Kinglake, was offered to 
twenty different houses. All refused it. 
He then, in a fit of desperation, gave the 
manuscript to an obscure bookseller and 
found the expenses of publication himself. 
This also proved asuccess. ‘‘Vanity Fair,” 
that very clever work of Thackeray’s, was 
written for Colbuvrn’s Magazine; but it was 
refused by the publishers, as having no in- 
terest! ‘‘The History of Ferdinand and 
Isabella,” by Mr. Prescott, was rejected 
by two of the first publishers in Lon- 
don, and it ultimately appeared under the 
auspices of Mr. Bentley, who stated that it 
had more success than any book he had 
ever published. The author of ‘The 
Diary of a Late Physician” for a long time 
sought a publisher, and unsuccessfully. At 
last he gave the manuscript to Blackiwood’s 
Magazine, where it first appeared and was 
very successful. The first volume of Hans 
Andersen’s ‘‘ Fairy Tales” was rejected by 
every publisher in Copenhagen. Andersen 
had then neither name nor popularity and 
published this exquisite book at his own ex- 
pense, a proceeding which soon brought 
him into notoriety. Miss Jane Austen’s 
novels, models of writing at this yo at 
first met with no success. One of them 
‘* Northanger Abbey,” was purchased by a 
publisher in Bath for ten pounds, who, 
after paying this sum, was afraid to risk 
any further money in its publication, and 
it remained many years in his possession 
before he ventured upon the speculation, 
which, to his surprise, turned out very 
profitable. When the poet Gray’s ‘‘Ode on 
Eton College” appeared but little notice 
was taken of it. The poet Shelley had al- 
ways to pay for the publication of his 
poems. The ‘Ode on the Death of Sir 
John Moore at Corunna” was written by 
Rev. Charles Wolfe. ‘‘It was rejected so 
scornfully by a leading periodical that the 
author gave it toan obscure Irish paper.” 





THE SANITARY VALUE OF PARKS. 


THE most fatal of the diseases which 
assail them is that destruction which wasteth 
at noonday to which our American prac- 
titioners give the name of cholera infantum. 
And this disease prevails chiefly, almost 
entirely, from June to October, the season 
when all out-of-door influences are most 
tempting and most needed. The weekly 
record of August and September is that of a 
pestilence. The destroying angel carries off 
the first-born, and oftener still the last-born, 
out of almost every household in certain 
districts, as in the heaviest curse laid ‘on 
Egypt. Thousands have fled the city, ‘as 
they deserted London in the season of the 
plague; but thousands-are left to follow in 
the funeral procession of those who were 
the hope of their households. A considera- 
ble part of this mortality, it may be feared, 











is unavoidable. Ourclimatic influences are 

ermanent factors and must always count 
in the bills ef mortality. But there are cer. 
tain agencies which we can, to a great ex. 
tent, control. We can and do submit the 
dwellings of our citizens to inspection and 
sanitary regulation; we can and shall pro. 
vide our city with proper drainage; we can 
and do inspect the food in our market, and 
condemn it if unfit for use; we can and 
must secure for our citizens the influences of 
unroofed and unwalled Nature—air, light, 
space for exercise and recreation—the nat. 
ural birthright of mankind. Of the uses of 
these larger breathing spaces, which we cal] 
parks, for the relief of the imprisoned 
dwellers in crowded streets, for the recreg- 
tion of poor and rich alike, for the health of 
mind and body which they offer to all, it 
seems almost needless to speak from the 
medical point of view, for all know what 
cities would be without open areas, where 
children can play in the shade and old 
people warm themselves in the sun. I wish 
to call your attention to a single point inti- 
mately connected with the alarming fact of 
the excessive death-rate of which I have 
spoken. That point is the influence of the 
air they breathe on the health of children, 
with the bearing of this on the question be. 
fore us. If achild is found to have been 
starved to death in a cellar or an attic, a cry 
of horror is raised over it. If two or three 
wandering boys, as it happened the other 
day at Lowell, come upon some noxious 
roots, and, in obedience to their omnivorous 
instinct, devour them and pay the forfeit, 
the whole country hears of it. If a family 
or two get hold of someill-conditioned meat, 
and suffer for it, the groans of their colics 
are echoed all over the land. If a milkman 
misrepresents his honest cows by falsifying 
their product, the chemist detects him and 
the press put him in the pillory. But air 
poisoning kills a hundred where food poi- 
soning kills one. With regard to cholera 
infantum—the deadly scourge of which I 
have spoken—the testimony of experience 
shows that change of air, even temporary, 
often effects the cure which the apothecary, 
who “‘ pestles a poisoned potion behind his 
crimson lights,” cannot bring about with his 
drugs, though the wisest of physicians had 
written the prescription. —OLIvER WeEny- 
DELL Hoes. 








A SPANISH POEM. 


THE following is a translation tum .. 
ancient Spanish poem, which, says the 
Edinburgh Review, ‘is surpassed by nothing 
with which we are acquainted, in the Span- 
ish language, except the Odes of Louis De 
Leon”: 

Oh! let the soul its slumber break, 
Arouse its senses and awake, 
To see how soon 
Life, with its glory, glides away, 
And the stern footsteps of decay 
Come stealing on. 





And while we eye the rolling tide, 

Down which our flowing minutes glide 
Away so fast, 

Let us the present hour employ, 

And deem each future dream of joy 
Already past. 


Let no vain hope deceive the mind 

No happier let us hope to find 
To-morrow than to-day. 

Our golden dreams of yore were bright ; 

Like them, the present shall delight— 
Like them, decay. 


Our lives, like hasting streams, must be, 
That into one engulfing sea 
Are doomed to fall— 
The sea of death, whose waves roll on 
O’er king and kingdom, crown and throne, 
And swallow all. 


Alike the river’s lordly tide, 
Alike the humble riv’let’s glide 
To that sad wave ; 
Death levels property and pride, 
And rich and poor sleep side by side 
Within the grave. 


Our birth is but the starting-place, 
Life is the running of the race, 
And death the goal: 
There all those glittering toys are brought; 
The path alone, of all unsought, 
Is found of all. 


Say, then, how poor and little worth 
Are all those ogeaing toys of earth 
That lure us here ? 
Dreams of a sleep that death must break, 
Alas ! before it bids us wake, 
Ye disappear ! 
—H. A. P., in “ The Observer.” 





PIE AND PRICES AT THE CENTEN- 
NIAL. 


WE thought it well, during our week at 
the Centennial, to lunch as variously 38 
possible; and I can speak by the card con- 
cerning the German restaurant, the two 
French restaurants, and the Vienna bakery. 
The native art in cooking we did_not.test. 
The German restaurant and the Lafayette 
restaurant are very reasonable in their 
charges—less expensive, indeed, than most 
first-class city restaurants. The Trois 
Fréres Provencaux is impudently extortion- 
ate. Not that dishes cooked with so much 
more sentiment than any you can find else- 
where are not worth more; but that there 
are absurd charges for what Americans - 
dinarily pay nothing—bread, butter, an 
service at double and quadruple the Parisian 
rates. But it is even worse at the Vienna 
bakery, where they have twenty-five cents 
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for a cup of coffee, and not good coffee at 
that—not at all the coffee of Vienna. Hap- 
pily, no one is obliged to go to these places 
forsustenance. There are a hundred others 
within the grounds where you may lunch 
cheaply and well—or cheaply and ill, which 
most of our nation like better. There is, 
for instance, a large pavilion where one may 
surcharge the stomach with pie and milk at 
a very low price. There is an American 
restaurant; there is a Southern restaurant 
(served by lustrous citizens of color); there 
is a restaurant attached to the Old Colony 
Tlouse—there is no end tothem; and I am 
very glad to say of them and of all other 
American enterprises for the public com- 
fort, that their opportunity has not been 
improved to the publicruin. The extortion 
seems to be all by the foreigners—unless 
sixty cents an hour is too much for a 
wheeled chair. I think it is; but the chairs 
will, doubtless, be cheaper when the cars of 
the circular railroad have run over two or 
three. All stories of the plundering of 
strangers by the Philadelphians may be 
safely distrusted. Probably never before 
in the history of world’s fairs has the atti- 
tude of the local city toward its guests been 
so honest, SO Conscientious, so generous.— 
W. D. Howe tts, in ‘‘ The Atlantic” for 
July. ; é 





A SUPERSTITION OF THE MOSEL. 


Avr Kontz and Sierck there is still ob- 
served a curious usage that dates back to 
immemorial antiquity. On the eve of St. 
John’s Day, June 25th, the villagers roll a 
burning wheel from the hights of the Strom- 
berg, that rises behind the village, down the 
steep hillside to the Mosel. The beginning 
of the festivities is announced by the firing 
of guns from the Mairie of Sierck, at ten 
o'clock. Then gonumberless troops up the 
Stromberg, on the top of which a bonfire is 
lighted. A straw-bound wheel in full blaze 
is rolled down, guided at first by the moun- 
tain boys with sticks. The others make 
torches of the remaining straw, which they 
swing, with joyous cries. The women and 
girls stand by the mountain-brook well. 
The men and boys are keeping the fire on 
the hight or guiding the rolling of the 
wheel. If this runs beyond the well, Kontz 
gets from Sierck a cask of white wine. If 
it stops short of that point, Sierck gets from 
Kontz a basket of cherries. If it reaches 
the Mosel, a good vintage is predicted for 
the eoming harvest. The excitement is 
great and boisterous and the people come 
from miles around. Every bauer of Kontz 
is bound at the preceding harvest to mow 
away selected straw for the binding of this 
wheel. Should he neglect this, every evil 
that befalls him during the following year 
is ascribed to his neglect. It is even be- 
lieved that, were the usage neglected fora 
single year, a plague would fall upon the 

cattle of the whole village. 

This rite is believed to have descended 
from the ancient fire worship of the hea- 
then days. The wheel, with its arms, rep- 
resents the burning sun, the giver of all 
good. At many places along the lower 
river the tradition is kept up, in one form or 
other. It has been suggested that the well- 
known pretzel, with which the Teuton 
primes himself for further beer, was form- 
erly made in the shape of a wheel and was 
used in commemoration of sun worship. 
Others believe that the pretzel has always 
been made in its present form of the true- 
lover’s knot.—Co1. Wanrrine’s “ Bride of the 
Rhine,” in “ Scribner” for July. 








THE VIKINGS. 


Tue Northmen, in the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth centuries after the birth of Our 
Lord, inhabited the great peninsula of Nor- 
way and Sweden, with branches established 
in Denmak, Finland, the Faroe Islands, and 
all about the coasts of Northern Europe. 
They were a wild, rough, and tumultuous 
race, so given to roving and adventure that 
they made their appearance, at one time or 
another in their history, in every part of 
Europe which could be reached by sea. 
They certainly visited the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and they once held such 
complete possession of a part of France 
that their name is still preserved in the 
title of the province of Normandy. Before 
the time of King Alfred they ravaged Eni 
gland continually. 

These people, who have left their names 
all over Europe, were never welcome any- 
where. Even at home they quarreled 
among themselves. And it would seem 
that, when things grew uncomfortable for 
them in their own country, they took ship 
and sailed the sea, carrying destruction 
and terror wherever they went. The chiefs 
were called Jarls or Earls, and the sons of 
chiefs to whom were given maritime com 
mand were called Vikings, These were 
usually the younger sons, who were driven 
out by contentions at home, as well as by 
their own fierce desires, to find plunder and 
occupation in ravaging the coasts of the 
rich Southlands. In course of time, these 
wild sea-rovers were masters of the seas of 
Europe. Their captains came to be known 
generally as Vikings. In these days we 
should call them pirates. Such a man was 
Flokko, who in the ninth century discov- 
ered Iceland. Pirate he may have been; 
but he took with him families, cattle, and 
tools, as if intending to live like an honest 
man.—‘‘ St. Nicholas” for July; 


THE INDEPENDENT 


TRANSCENDENTALISM DEFINED. 


TRANSCENDENTAL is a long word, and 
those who use it most can’t give any very 
precise definition of it. Twenty-five years 
ago it came into great vogue under the lead 
of a great thinker, now famous (Mr. Emer- 
son), and got into the language of young 
women and of young students, and the 
clergymen talked about it; but still the 
ee was, what transcendental meant. 
ell, on one of the Mississippi River steam- 
boats, when a party of eminent divines 
were returning from a general convention 
of the Presbyterian Church, they were in 
high discussion about orthodoxy and the 
old faith and transcendentalism; and a lay- 
man who enjoyed their conversstion—one 
of the lay Selatates, returning with them— 
still felt a little puzzled about what tran- 
scendental and transcendentalism meant. 
So he ventured to ask the divine in whom 
he had the greatest confidence: 
“T hear you use this word transcendental 





and transcendentalism. Now what does it 
mean?” 

‘* Well,” says the doctor of divinity, ‘‘ that 
is a question that is‘more easily asked than 
answered.” They were passing by a bluff 
on the river. Says he: ‘‘Do you see that 
i on ithe side here of the river?” 

ce yes, , 

‘Do you see how pierced it is with swal- 
lows’ holes?” 

‘< Yes, I see that.” 

‘‘ Well, now,” says he, ‘‘you take away 
all that bluff, and leave nothing but the 
swajlows’ holes, and that is transcendental- 
ism.” 





MODERN CHURCH PSALMODY. 


WHEN four wood-larks are allowed to do 
all the singing in the forest and four seraphs 
all the singing of Heaven, then can all our 
churches afford to depend for singing upon 
four persons who stand in the loft, with 
their throats yet sore from singing at the 
opera, executing their fugue tune and tor- 
turing our good old hymns in the following 
style? 

‘y 7 ‘* We'll catch the flee 
Ww 


e’ll catch the fiee 
We'll catch the flee-ting hour.” 


** Pity our pol 
Pity our pol 
Pity our pol-luted souls.” 


“*He’ll take the pil 
He’ll take the pil 
He’ll take the pil-grim home.” 


“* With reverence the saints appear 
And bow-ow-ow before the Lord.” 


Here is a photograph of fashionable 
music, copied from the original: 


“*Waw-kaw swaw daw aw raw, 
Thaw saw thaw lawaw-waws; 
Waw-kaw taw thaw raw-vaw-yaw braw, 
Aw thaw raw-jaw-saw aws.” 


‘* Welcome, sweet day of rest, 
That saw the Lord arise; 
Welcome to this reviving breast 
And these rejoicing eyes.” 


—Sabbath Rest. 





Children’s Lives Saved tor 50 Cents.—Every 
case of Croup can be cured when first taken by Dr. 
TOBIAS’S VENETIAN LINIMENT, warranted for 29 

ears and never a bottle returned. It also cures 

iarrheea, Dysentery, Colic, Sore Throat, Cuts, 
Burns, and External Pains. Sold by the Druggists. 
Depot, 10 Park Place, New York. 


Ge Great Cough Remedy. Dr, Tobias’s Pulmonic 


Life Syrup. 
MADAME FOY’S 
Corset Skirt Supporter 


Increases in Popularity every 
ear, and 


for HEALTH, COMFORT, and 
STYLE acknowledged 1HE BEST 
ARTICLE of the kind ever made. 
For sale by all leading joboers and 
retailers. Beware of imitations 
and infringements. 
MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 
FOY & v 





New Haven, Conn. 


Hygienic Undergarments 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN, 


Mrs. 








H. Ss. Hutchinson, 
15 EAST 14th STREET. 
The New Style of Undergarments, in which health, 


comfort, and beauty are combined. Send for Cireu- 
jars. Goods on exhibition at Centennial. 
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‘OW T0 BE 'APPY. 


If you would be ’appy all the day long, if you would 
bring sunshine and gladness to your’ome when you 
return at night, if you would ‘ave the ’eart speak 
out in tones of joyousness, wear, whenever afflicted 
with Shooting Pains in the Sides, Back, or Kidneys,a 
Collins Voltaic Electric Plaster. Price 25 cents. 
Sold everywhere. Mailed on receipt of price by 


WEEKS & POTTER, Boston. 
Leamon's Dyes Color Silks. 
Leamon’s Dyes Color Woolens. 
Leamon’s Dyes Color Cottons. 





33333 
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CHICACO 
JEWELERS. 


We offer at very low prices the largest and best- 
selected stock of Diamonds, American and Swiss 
Watches, Sterling Silver Ware, Fine Jewelry, French 
Clocks, Bronzes, Silver-plated Ware, and rich Fancy 
Goods in the West. 

Visitors to Chicago are invited to call and see “ the 
most elegant jewelry establishment in the world.” 


N. MATSON & €0., 


STATE AND MONROE STREETS 
(Opposite the Palmer Heuse). 





Splendidly adapted for all kinds of fancy work. 
They make the best and cheapest Inks. 

Druggists sell them. A book giving full and ex- 
plicit directions will be sent to any one by addressing 
the proprietors; or a package of any cotor will be 
sent postpaid on receipe of 30 cents. 

ELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 








— 


Made of thin cork, neatly covered; perfect shape ; 
will not break nor get out of order; gives perfect sat- 
isfaction in every respect; has strong medical en- 
dorsements ; — porous healthy, graceful. Mailed 
on receipt of fifty cents. Liberal terms to the trade. 
F. W. SULLIVAN & Co. Show Rooms, 815 Broadwa 

Factory. #1 Hudson St , New York. P.-O. Box 2386. 








4p, BUY THE 
LO RENO’ 
WILSON 


MACHINE 
THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST FIRST 
CLASS MACHINE | 
INTHE WORLD 


| 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE | 





FOR UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY TO WHOM 
WE OFFER UNPRECEDENTED INDUCE- 
MENTS. FOR FULL PARTICULARS, TERMS &c., 
ADDRESS WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., CHICAGO. 

ia) a2:\\ 








FOR THE 


Hartford Woven Wire Mattress. 


You will obtain the Original and Genuine article 
Made only by the 
Hartford Woven Wire Mattress Company, 
HARTFORD, CT., and CHICAGO, ILL. 


PIU M 


Habit Cured. 


Cured ai home; no publicity. By Dr. F. BE. MARSH’s 
Specialty. Terms modeiaie. Time short. Over 400 
testimonials like the following: 

“Ithank God that I have never takena dose of 
morphine since I began your treatment. lam com- 
pletely cured, thanks to you, sir, and to your Special- 
ty. The question is solved in 2 nutshell—4 bottles of 
your Specialty snd Freedom, or 15 years of Morphia and 
Slavery. WHICH? hey, | and gratefully, DEBORAH 
A. STARR Clarksfield, Ohio.” 

Enciose two stamps for reply. Address 


DR. F. E. MARSH, 
Qniney, Mich. 


TO THE LADIES!! 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes 
that have become rough and red and Ladies’ Travel- 
which look so old and rusty that they are 
ashamed to carry them look just as good as new. It 
will not rub off or smut when wet. Softens the leather. 
No howd will be without it after one trial. Beware 
of imitations and counterfeits. Forsale everywhere. 











8. F. BROWN & CO.. Roston. 








Address, DR. 8. B. COLLINS, La Porte, Indiana, 
For Quarterly Magazine, and Test of Time=-sSent Free. 





BARGAINS SELDOM OFFERED. 


REMOVED TO 8S0 AND SS2 BROADWAY, 
BETWEEN 1STH AND 19TH STS. 
White Granite Toilet Sets, 11 pieces.. 
Decorated - br > a 
White China Dinner Sets, 157 pieces... ie 
Decorated Dinner Sets $45 and upward. 
Beverly Pottery, Antique Designs, China, Glass, 
Plated Ware, Clocks, Bronzes, ete. 

RUFUS M. BRUNDIGE Importer. 
880 and sS way, bet. 18th and 19th Sts. 
and 651 Sixth Ave., corner of 38th Street. 


HOLMAN’S 
Fever and Ague and. Liver Pad 


CURES WITHOUT MEDICINE, SIMPLY 
BY ABSORPTION. 


The Best Liver Regulator in the World. 


The only true cure 
for, and preventive 
of malaria, in all its 
forms : 

Liver Complaint, 
Jaundice, Dyspepsia, 
Rheumatism, Yellow 
Fever, Sea- Sickness, 
Neuraigia,  Bilious 
Disorders, &c., &c. 

None _ genuine 
without the Trade- 
«| Mark and Signature 

* \ of the Inventor on 
; the wrapper. 

4 Ask your druggist 

| for it. For Certifi- 

| cates,read little blue 

‘4 book, Hnemy in the 

TRADE-MARK. Air. 

WM. F. KIDDER & CO., Sole Proprietors, 
No. 83 John Street, N. Y. 


Sent by mail on receipt of $2. 




































This convenient little article does away with the 
uncomfortable old-style tight band around the body. 
{t supports it, but does nut impede respiration, and 
can be attached to any garmentin five minutes, with- 
out sewing Or any manipuiation. For ease and com- 
fort it excels anything ever invented. Sample mailed 
on receipt of 2oc. Please mention THE INDEPEND- 
ENT. GEORGE BETTS, 

Inventor and Manufacturer of Patented Novelties, 
575 Broadway, New York, 
Agents Wanted. 





Amateur Workers 


ean find everything they desire in 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS 
and four books of 
BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 
Send 3c. stamp for our new and enlarged catalogue 
and price-list (fourth edition just issued) to 


CEO. W. READ & CO., 
186 to 200 Lewis St., foot of Sth to 6th sts., E.R., N.Y. 


ONE DOLLAR 
PRINTING PRESS, 


Five Adjustable Screws. Weight, 4 tbs. 
Send Stamps for List of Cards & Type 
ISLAND CITY M’F°G CO., 59 CEDAR 
STREET, NEW YORK, P. 0. BOX 1551 


“Lowest Priced and BEST.” 
Do Your Own Printing! 
Press _for cards, labels, envelopes, etc, 
sizes for larger work. 
Business Men do their printing and adverti= 
ing, save mone: increase trade, an 


y and Pleasure and 

Pin protit in Amatear, Printing. The vuele or 

ave great fan an @ TOI at 

P ting Boy Sirinife Send two stamps for fall cata 
logue o! es, type, ete., to the Manufacturers, 

e sses KELSEY CO., Meriden, Cenn, 


Greatly Improvea! Lined 
leather ends. No friction. 
For real merit the best and 
cheapest Brace made. 
Gives health and vigor to 
the system_ by preserving 
an erect form. id b 
a apace gue Cleveiand 

oulder-Bra m 
By, Dieveland, Ohio. Sond 
r 50 and chest measure. 








EXCELSion 
















2" Ask for Pratt's New 
Brace, ' 
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Iusurance, 


THE CENTENNIAL FOURTH OF 
JULY. 


THE general public ought to feel itself 
under great obligations to the Hon. Simeon 
B. Chittenden, of Brooklyn, for his timely 
speech in Congress, last week, in relation 
to the dangers attending the customary 
celebrations of Independence Day, from the 
unguarded use of fire-crackers and squibs 
of various kinds on that festive occasion. 
Added to the customary firing of crackers 
and rockets, there will be this year the 
greater motive to a general display of 
patriotism in consequence of its being the 
hundredth anniversary of the great day; 
and it will be well ‘for every one to bear in 
mind that the perilous amusement of let- 
ting off fireworks will be doubly perilous 
now and the danger of fires greater than 
ever. It would be a most difficult matter 
for Congress’ to pass an effective law to 
restrain the people from setting fire to their 
houses by a senseless firing off of Chinese 
fire-crackers; and Mr. Chittenden under- 
stood the difficulty as well as anybody 
else. But his speech on the subject was 
none the less timely, and it will, doubtless, 
be the means of causing more discretion to 
be used than would otherwise have been 
the case. It was a rather startling state- 
ment that Mr. Chittenden made—although 
we have no reason to question its accuracy— 
that the losses from fires caused by Fourth-of- 
July firé*crackers footed up to the immense 
sum of $700,000,000. This is something for 
fire underwriters to think of; and, by taking 
deliberate measures, to see what can be 
done toward mitigating an evil which has 
no reason to offer for its existence. After 
the great fire in Portland, which was 
caused by a boy throwing a lighted cracker 
among some shavings, and which resulted 
in the destruction of property to the extent 
of $10,000,000, Mr. Fessenden, who was 
then a senator from the State of Maine, of- 
fered a resolution for the prohibition of the 
importation of Chinese fire-crackers alto- 
gether. But that would have been contrary 
to the Constitution, and nothing was done 
in relation to the matter. What ought to 
be done now is for the insurance companies 
to issue circulars cautioning the people on 
the subject of fire-crackers, so that some- 
thing might be done to prevent our Centen- 
nial Independence Day from being made 
memorable from its disastrous conflagra- 
tions. 

The occasion for Mr. Chittenden’s speech 
on the subject of fire-crackers, it may be 
necessary to add, was the offering of a reso- 
lution by another member of Congress for 
an appropriation to enable the people of the 
District of Columbia to celebrate the Cen- 
tennial Fourth in a proper manner. He 
opposed the appropriation, on the ground of 
danger to the city from the use of fire- 
works. 

The recent fire at Quebec, which de- 
stroyed the greater part of St. John, and 
which was the result of the most reprehen- 
sible carelessness and inefficiency on the 
part of the fire department of that city, 
ought to serve as a new caution to the au- 
thorities of every town in the Union. In 
this city we are in less danger from a fire on 
the Fourth of July, probably, than any 
other in the whole country, for the reason 
of our business sections being so distinctly 
separate from the dwelling-house part, as 
well as from the circumstance of the supply 
of water being so great and the fire depart- 
ment so thoroughly well organized. But 
still it is well for all to be on their guard, 
and for unusual care to be exercised by the 
police department, as will, of course, be 
done. 

In reference to the recent fire in Quebec 
the Daily Bulletin, of New York, very 
properly says: 

*‘In the judgment of persons thoroughly 
familiar with localities, there are large dis- 
tricts on Manhattan Island and in neigh- 
boring cities which are liable to be swept 
at any moment by a conflagration to which 
the Quebec fire would be as nothing. Our 
peril is two-fold: first, from the great hight 
to which it is the fashion now to carry our 
commercial buildings; and, second, a supply 
of water inadequate to the increasing neces- 
sity which has thus been created. We do 
not know that there is any remedy for the 
first, or that aught in the nature of a rem- 
edy is required. Taste, utility, and real 
estate values have much to do with it. 





Those lofty marble and iron edifices in 
Broadway, Church street, and various con- 
tiguous thoroughfares, at which the fireman 
instinctively looks askance, appeal not only 
to local pride, but are in harmony, doubt- 
less, with the growing business require- 
ments of the city. In many of them there 
is stored at this moment merchandise the 
value of which is far in excess of the total 
loss at Quebec. We can diminish the haz- 
ard by crowding these lofty buildings, 
especially such as are in the narrower 
streets, with fewer combustibles; but 
the hazard itself will always be for- 
midable until the water supply is 
abundant and the necessary force for 
its utilization is always on hand. If the 
municipal authorities were not at loose 
ends in this matter, these desiderata would 
have been met ere now. The insurance in- 
terests and the mercantile interests have ex- 
erted their influence in the proper direction; 
but thus far they have been unable to ac- 
complish much. Petty political complica- 
tions and other selfish considerations bar 
the way. One department of the city gov- 
ernment is unwilling to trust another de- 
partment with the expenditure of the needed 
appropriations; and so, between the two, it 
is impossible to develop definite results. 
The ways and means for providing an 
abundant water supply are within reach 
and the urgency of the case is universally 
admitted; but, owing chiefly to these sin- 
ister influences, time passes on and nothing 
isdone. Fortunate, indeed, will it be for 
us if the city is not startled some day or 
night with another. sweeping conflagration 
in the lower wards, to admonish us of the 
criminal folly of thus permitting selfish 
motives to prejudice the public good.” 


INSURANCE NOTES. 








—The famous suit of Mrs. Fannie Sav- 
age, of New Haven, against the Travelers 
Life Insurance Company, of Hartford, has 
been decided finally in favor of the plaintiff. 
The company claimed that Mr. Savage 
committed suicide, and the plaintiff that he 
was murdered. The company was beaten 
in the Superior Court and three times in 
the Supreme Court. The award was 
$7,062.20, of which $2,062.20in excess of 
the policy was for costs. The case 
been pending for five years. 


has 


—The Baltimore Underwriter, in a long 
article to prove how. life companies are 
swindled, quotes the case of Capt. Clavoco- 
resses, murdered at Bridgeport, on whose 
life insurance existed—ergo, he shot himself, 
in a manner that death must have ensued 
at the instant the ball entered, yet carefully 
carried the pistol some distance, hid it with 
a small bundle of old clothes, and returned 
to the place where the fatal deed was done, 
laid down, and died. 


—The Louisville Courier-Journal of May 
27th says that ‘‘ George Fowler, an old Obio 
and Mississippi River pilot, purchased a 
traveling insurance ticket there for $3,000, 
good for two days, started from Portland to 
New Albany on the ferryboat, and jumped 
in the river and was drowned.” Was he 
simple enough to suppose that he could 
beat an accident company by deliberately 
committing suicide? 


—Hartford offices lost very little by the 
great fire at Quebec. Only two of the com- 
panies do business there and these are the 
“Etna and Hartford. The tna will not 
lose, at. the outside, over $3,000, while the 
Hartford gets off with less than $1,000. 


—The Troy fire commissioners pay larger 
salaries to their employés than in any other 
city of its size in thecountry. In Rochester 
the engineers get $60 per month and the 
drivers and firemen $45 each per month. 


—Nearly two thousand buildings were 
erected in San Francisco last year and over 
one thousand in Oakland. Only forty-four 
of those in San Francisco were of brick. 





— 





INSURANCE, 


LIFE INS. CO., 
229 BROADWAY, New York. 


Assets - - - - $8,000,000 
Surplus, over - - - 1,000,000 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES 


A SPECIALTY. 


JOHN A NICHOLS, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
CHAS, M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
E. W. DERBY, M.D., Con. Phy’n. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
JOHN F. COLLINS, Man. of Agencies. 
JOHN F. NICHOLS, Cashier. 
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LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
GLOBE INSURANCE CO. 


ASSETS, 


$28,425,160 92. 


45 William Street. 


NEW JERSEY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


189 MARKET ST., NEWARK. 
I. H. STED WELL, President. 
Cc. H. BRINKERHOFF, Secretary. 
Assets. .. eheseehe 
surplus........ 
FFICE OF MIDDLE DEPART 


OFF MENT: 
DREXEL BUILDING, COR. BROAD AND WALL 
STREETS, NEWYORK. 


HENRY W. BALDWIN, Sup’t. 











United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nos. 261. 262. 263. and 264 Broadway 
Corner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS $4,422,636 68. 

The principal features of this Company are ABSO- 
LUTE SECURITY, ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT, 
and LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 

All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Isswed. 
HN E. DE WITT, President. 


JO 
C P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
WILLIAM D. WHITING, Actuary 











ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
Examine the Plans and Rates of this Company, 
HENRY STOKES, President. 

C. Y, WEMPLE, Vice-President 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 
S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE and H. B. STOKES, Ass’t See's. 


26 YEARS 
Successful Experience. 


Union Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


OF MAINE. 
ORGANIZED IN 1849. 
HOME OFFICE, 

No. 153 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


HENRY §. WASHBURN, President. 
DANIEL SHARP, Vice-President. 
WHITING H. HOLLISTER, Secretary. 


GROSS ASSETS, 


TEN MILLIONS. 


ANNUAL EROOME, 
Two and One-Half Millions. 


One Million Two Hundred and Fifty 
Thousand Dollars. 


Membership, 23,500, 
Insuring $55,000,000.00. 


Total payments to policy-holders since organiza- 
tion, nearly 


EIGHT AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS. 


Paid Endowments and Death Losses,  $3,508,015.65 
Paid Dividends, and for Surrendered 
and Lapsed Policies, $4,836,533,69 


THE COMPANY IS 


PURELY MUTUAL, 


All surplus belonging to the Policy-Holders. 


Agencies established in the leading cities 
of the United States and Canadas. 


“There is an atmosphere of unqualified character 
and inktrent worth surrounding the fine old corpora- 
tion (The Union Mutual Life Insurance Company) 
whose name heads this article. For nearly twenty- 
five years its name and doings in the life insurance 
world have been conspicuous; and universally the 
praise and confiderice which attach to undisputed 
merit have long been accorded to the company with- 
out stint.” —United States Review, April 15, 1875. 








SIXTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
NO. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


for the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1875. 


Net assets, Jan Ist, 1875........cccce00 s.ccee $24,725,084 74 
INCOME. 
Premiums,....... see $7,999,991 39 
Interest and rents...... 1,571,894 69 9,571,886 08 
ee eT errr gtipseiewc «204,306,920 82 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Claims by death and 
matured endow- 


Dividends, surrender 
values, and annuities 2,978,799 69 


Dividend on capital.... 7,000 00 
State, county and 
City taxes..........-00- 56,421 95 
Commissions. ......... 404,372 34 
TREBORIOS, «oc cccsccccces 826,483 99 $6,629,289 95 
Not assets, Dec. 31st, 18%5.. ..........5 $27,677,630 
ASSETS, 


Bonds and mortgages.$17,085,951 88 
Real estate in New 
York and Boston and 
purchased under 
foreclosure........... 5,080,484 55 
United States stocks 
and stocks authorized 
by the laws of the 
State of New York.. 
State stocks.... ....... 
Loans secured by 
United States and 
State Municipa 


4,332,442 96 
31,300 00 


DONE si cccnee seen’ 54,320 00 
Commuted commis- 
SOU, 0. angeissctian,. 37,082 18 
Cash on hand, in banks, 
and other deposita- 
ries on interest....... 868,639 51 
Balance of agents’ ne- 
COUNES.......eeeeeeeee- 237,409 79— $27,677,630 87 
Market value of stocks 
over cost value....... 212,698 12 
Interest and rents due 
and accrued.......... 250,975 71 
Premiums due and in 
GOTIBIC. . osance.c.0 acne 185,209 00 
Deferred premiums... 712,576 0— 1,361,458 83 


Total assets Dec. 31st, 1875.829,039,089 70 
Total liabilities, including reserve 
for reinsurance of existing poli- 


CIOS, ..cccoe vvcccccccveeseess bedssee 24,523,170 28 


Total surplus to policyhold- 


INE <6 < Saas'sadeBickasie0* cise ete $1,515,919 42 
New business in 
1875, S583 
policies, assur- 
fees ..cibsec cs eed $30,538,017 
Outstanding 
a Ee ree 178,632,686 


From the undivided surplus of $4,515,919.42 the 
society has declared a reversionary dividend, avail- 
able on settlement of next annual premium, to par- 
ticipating policies, proportionate to their contribu- 
tion to surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement of premium if the policyholder so elect. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
madeon the American Experience Table according 
to the legal standard of the State of New York. 

GEO. W. PHILLIPS, 
J. G. VAN CISE, 

We, the undersigned, have personally examined in 
detail the assets, accounts, and business of the so- 
ciety and compared the result with the foregoing 
statement, which we hereby certify to be correct. 


Actuaries. 


Special Committee 


BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, | of the Board of Dic 


JAMES M. HALSTED, 
HENRY 8. TERBELL, . }Oct. 
PARKER HANDY, sets and accounts 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS, J = a close of the 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


HENRY B. HYDE. JOHN A. STEWART, 
GEORGE T. ADEE. JOHN D. JONES. 
GEORGE D. MORGAN. HENRY M.ALEXANDER. 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT. BENJ. WILLIAMSON. 
HENRY A. HURLBUT. ROBERT L. KENNEY. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND. WILLIAM WALKER. 
JAMES LOW. HENRY DAY. 
JOHN AUCHINCLOSS. JOSEPH SELIGMAN. 
HENRY F. SPAULDING.BENJAMIN EK. BATES. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDSR.ASHBEL GREEN. 
HENRY 8. TERBELL. WAYMAN CROW. 
CHARLES J.MARTIN. STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS. 
THOMAS 8S. YOUNG. THOMAS A. BIDDLE. 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS. THEODORE CUYLER. 
ROBERT BLISS. CYRUS W. FIELD. 
WILLIAM H. FOGG. GEORGE H. STUART. 
DANIEL D. LORD. JOHN J. DONALDSON. 
JAMES M.HALSTED. GEORGE G. KELLOGG. 
HORACE PORTER. SAMUEL W. TORREY. 
SIMEON FITCH. SAMUEL HOLMES 
ED. W. LAMBERT, M.D. J. F. NAVARRC 
BENNINGTON F. RAN- W. WHITEWRIGHT, JR 
DOLPH. JOHN J. M’COOK. 
ALANSON TRASK. THEODORE WESTON. 
JOHN T. MOORE. ALEXANDER P. IRVIN. 
PARKER HARDY. D. HENRY SMITH. 
JOHN SLOANE. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, Secretary. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Ase’t Secretary. 
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UNIVERSAL LIFE INS. CO., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


nv INAL, JOINT PFOCE. LIFE INSURANCE 
THE OEM PANY OF THE STATES. 
DLA M WALKER, President. 
HENRY J. Lat MS Smarr 
OHN H. BE WLEY. Seereta 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M. D.; Medical Eecaminer. 
s* >> 


1825. 1875. 


“THE. PENNSYLVANTA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CASH CAPITAL, ~ $400, 000.00 
ASSETS, - - - 1,533,635.84 


wo. G. CROWELL, Sec. “JOHN DEVEREUX, Pres. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CoO., 


OFFICES 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y., 


COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 
and 


106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 








Cash Capital..........ccccesecccees «..- $1,000,000 00 
Guaranty Surplus Fund.............. 300,000 00 
Special Reserve Fund,,,,.....0...++ 300,000 09 
Reserve for Reinsurance.,,.,........ 951,427 42 
Undivided Surplus, held for all 

claims against the Company... 293,738 22 





Total Assets, January 10th, 1876..... $2,845,165 64 


GEO. T. HOPE, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres. 

CYRUS PECK, Sec. B.C. TOWNSEND, Sec., A.D. 

A.M.KIRBY,Sec.,L.D. JOHN K. OAKLEY, Gen.Ag’t. 
Cc. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dept. 





THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY 


WEW YORK, 


F, S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER 


$78,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President, 
J. M. Stuart, Secretary. 


W. H.C. Bartiert, Actuary. 
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AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
S. E. cor. Fourth and Walnut Sts. 
ASSETS, _$5,000,000. 


ORGE W. HILL, President 

ORGE NUGENT, Vice-President, 

ER we 4iL.LDIN, 

‘ hairm ~ tga Committee. 

OHN C. SIMS, "Act 

OHNSs,. WI ry SONG Sec’ y “and Treasurer. 
G. HAMMER, Assistant Secretary. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, January 24th, 1876. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its af- 
fairs on the 31st December, 1875: 
Premiums received on Marine Risks 


from 
1st January, 1875, to 3ist woowmber, © 1875. $5,840,021 88 
Pa on Policies not marked off 





AMUATG, WWee..cccecccccccsccsedcccscccces 2,455,372 87 
Total amount of Marine Premiums........ $8,295,394 75 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 

Risks, nor upon Fire disconnected with 

Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

18%, to 3ist December, 1875 .........seeeee $6,123,134 68 
Losses paid during the same period........ « $2,712,058 05 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses....... $1,217,473 


The Company has the sfonowing Bat moe, = 


Unitea States and 
Stock, City, Bank, and Sommer Sereun” #10 14.900) 


Loans secured by Stocks ont otherwise.... 2,514,200) 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages.... 267,000 00 
Interest and sundry nee sae claims ‘due , 
the Company, estimate wee. _ 464,087 92 
Premium Notes and Bills Tessivabie.. deuce 2,076,260 50 
Cash in Bank........ -cceceseseccereceeerecees 363,402 40 
Total Amount of Assets......... $16,019,940 82 


Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the First 
of Februar, next. 


The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1872 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
First of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and canceled. Upon certifi- 
cateswhich were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
ment of int it and red tion will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent.is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8lst December, 1875, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 4th of April next, 

By order of tiie Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES. 


JDJ WILLIAM H. WEBB, 

ota RLS DENNIS, GORDON W. BURNHAM, 
.H. FRED’K CHA UNCEY 

HENRY ( corr CH HARLES P, BURDETT 


LEWIS CURTIS NCIS SKIDDY 
CHATLES i. RUSSELL, Rony B. MINTURN. 
LOWELL CHAS. 


BROOK, H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID Ye EORGE W. LANE 
JAMES BRYCE, ROBERT L. STUART 
ANIEL 8. MILLER, G. DE FOREST 
M. STURGIS LEXANDER V. BLAKE 
JOSIAH 0. LOW CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
AM E.DODGE, ADOLPH OYNE, 
ROYAL PHEL DAM T. SACKETT, 
¥. YOUNGS, HORACE GRAY 
Tahu Low aN it CORLIES, 
Vv 
OHN D. OW Leer, SAMUEL HUTCHINSON 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 


STEEL ENGRAVING 


—OF— 


Charles Sumner 


SENT FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER TO 
THE INDEPENDENT AND 


$3.50. 








Address 





HENRY C. BOWEN, Publisher, 
251 Broadway, N. ¥. City 





HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 
FORTY-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company onthe first day of Jan., 1876, 
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THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE 
Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY Ist. 1876. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets,'Jan. Ist. 1875 $27,145,777 51 


Revenue Account. 


Premiums and annuities...........ececcceeeeeees b wdddcetadet $6,069,002 81 
Interest received and accrued...........eeceeeees b aeve 1,870,658 34— 7,939,661 15 


$35,085,438 66 
Disbursement Account. 





Losses by death........... RssSeC SUPT IU UIST A hen vas “aneese $1,524,814 83 
Dividends and returned premsieianh on canceled policies........ 2,481,696 96 
Life annuities, matured endowments, and reinsurances....... - 182,400 83 
Commissions, brokerages, and agency expenseS...........++++ 361,918 06 
Advertising and physician’s fees.............cscseeeeceseeees 87,591 26 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, printing, etc......... . 280,114 08— 4,918,535 97 





$30,166,902 69 
Assets. 


Cash in Trust Company, in bank, and on hand...:..........++ $1,768,291 26 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks 

(market value $7,633,244.)....... aiahineds A wwavecdecus 
TOE a5 tn dies cen ddkakssacnenndevacanss 
Bonds and mortgages (secured by real estate valued at more 

than double the amount loaned, buildings thereon in- 

sured for $15,717,000, and the policies assigned to the 

Company as additional collateral security)................ 17,685,597 50 
Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company 


7,154,191 05 
1,820,240 53 . 


on these policies amounts to $4,090,586)..............208 885,728 82 
Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 
subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1876............ccecccccecccceeccs 463,269 64 
Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and 
collection (estimated reserve on these policies $320,000 
SHRCHUCOG, 199, IAUAMEENO asa. cgctacpcccemscccgoeh diesedbaud 105,341 54 
AQORURT WOUND Cs ok s vad actataedaaprasaesscoas<hcteavins JS8e 27,111 49 
Accrued interest to Jan. Ist, 1876, on investments.......... -- 257,130 86— 30,166,902 69 


Excess of market value of securities over cost 479,052 95 


$30,645,955 64 


eee eee eee eee ee eee ee ee ee eee 


Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, (876 . . . 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Adjusted losses due subsequent te Jan. Ist, 1876 
Reported losses awaiting proof, et¢..............cceceeececeee 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; (participating 
insurance at four per cent. Carlisle net premium; non- 
participating at five per cent. Carlisle net premium)....... 27,390,396 44 
Reserved for contingent liability to Tontine Dividend Fund 
over and above a four per cent. reserve on existing poli- 


Cles of that class...........ceeeeeeees 308,138 81I— 28,146,298 91 


Divisible Surplus . . . . . . . . $2,499,656 73 


From the undivided surplus of $2,499,656 73 the Board of Trustees has declared a Rever- 
sionary Dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies pro- 


portionate to their contributions to surplus. The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement if the policyholders so elect. ° 


__ ( 
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DURING; THE YEAR 7,029 POLICIES HAVE BEEN ISSUED, INSUR 
ING $21,964,190. 


—_——9—__—_. 


TRUSTEES: 


WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
SANDFORD COBB, 
EDWIN MARTIN, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 
J. F. SEYMOUR, 
C. R. BOGERT, M. D., 
JOHN M. FURMAN 
WILLIAM H, BEERS. 


MORRIS FRANELIN, 
DAVID DOWS, 
ISAAC C, KENDALL, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
JOHN MAIRS, 

WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B, COLLINS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 


—_—_9-———_——_ 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM HH. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies, 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M. D., Medical Peciiient! 








GEORGE WILKES, M. D., 
CHARLES WRIGHT M. D., Assistant Medical Examiner. 
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Farin und Garden, 


THE CENTENNIAL AGRICULTURAL 
SHOW. 











THE annual spring exhibition of the Queen's 
County Agricultural Society, which commenced 
at Mineola, Long Island, on the Fair Grounds, 
on the 2ist inst., was the tenth of the Society’s 
shows since the organization of the present 
body; but it was madea really Centennial ex- 
hibition, as it well could be, for it is in the old- 
est agricultural region of the State of New 
York. There was a very interesting display of 
relics of the early settlers, consisting of original 
title-deeds, old pottery, silver ware, arms, and 
many other objects of interest handed down as 
heirlooms in families from colonial times. The 
officers of the Seciety exerted themselves to 
render the Centennial show complete, and 
their efforts were successful. 

The quantity of colonial relics was very large 
and interesting to antiquarians. Solid silver 
articles appear to have been in common use in 
the families of the early settlers. The display 
ecmprised numerous sets of spoons, teapots, 
and cream pitchers; but one of the most 
remarkable objects was a small bow! or fruit- 
dish which was owned by Mrs. Samuel Jones, 
in 1768, and presented to her great-grandson, 
David R. Floyd-Jones at his christening. 
Among other heirlooms of the Jones family 
are several rich brocade dresses, which were 
worn by Mrs. Jones, wife of the first. chancellor 
of New York, in 1770. The wedding vest of 
D. R. Floyd, made in 1785, is also shown in 
one of the cases. Asareminder of the Revo- 
lutionary War, there is a uniform coat, well pre- 
served, which was worn by Colonel Lewis Mor- 
ris, of the Continental army, son of the signer 
of the Declaration of Independence. 

There were also an old tailor’s goose and 
shears, used during the War of the Revolution 
by Solomon Smith, of Babylon, and two chairs 
of antique style, which were used by signers of 
the Declaration of Independence at the time of 
its adoption. 

The collection of arms was very interesting, 
as were the old documents relating to the early 
history of LongIsland. Among the manuscripts 
was an original deed from the Matinicook tribe 
of Indians to Nathaniel Underhill, dated March 
Ist, 1682. It was contributed by George 8. 
Underhill, of Locust Valley. The show of 
books included the prayer-book used in Trinity 
Church in New York. Another rare volume 
was Parkinson’s ‘ Flower Garden,’’ with col- 
ored plates, quaintly described as *‘The Gar- 
den of All Sorts of Pleasant Flowers.’? Among 
the works of early art was a portrait of John 
White, who was Postmaster-General under 
Washington’s administration. 

The display of flowers was not as large as 
usual; but it was noteworthy from the variety of 
plants brought out forthe first time. Mr. Lueas, 
from Mr. 8. L. M. Barlow’s place at Glen Cove, 
exhibited fifty varieties of roses, for which he 
received a premium. Healso exhibited a branch 
of the yellow begonia and the flower of the 
pitcher-plant, both of which are very rare. There 
were some good specimens of the coral plantand 
orchids. The first prize for roses was awarded 
to Wm. H. Burgess, of Glen Cove. His show 
of the famous Marechal Niel variety of climb- 
ing roses was not only large, but unusually fine. 
The other exhibitors of plants and cut flowers 
weré Felix Meuse, J. Lewis Childs, Alfred 
Wayte, M. E. Titus, R. P. Jeffrey & Son, and 
Mrs. B. VY. Clowes. Among the floral designs 
was one by H. Hunt, of Hempstead, rep- 
resenting the log house of 1676, erected in a 
clearing, and the modern farm cottage of 1876, 
with ornamental grounds; and also one in 
landscape gardening, contributed by R. P. Jef- 
frey & Son. 

Of fruit raised under glass Mr. Lucas exhib- 
ited several varieties, among which were four 
bunches of grapes. One of the bunches of 
the Black Hamburg variety weighed more than 
four pounds. There were two pineapples in 
this collection, which attracted attention. 

The show of strawberries was large. Mr, 
Burgess, of Glen Cove, exhibited a large tray 
containing forty quarts of a new seedling named 
‘* Queens County.’’ The foliage of the plant is 
very luxuriant in its growth, and a great many 
of the berries measure six inches in circumfer- 
ence. They were awarded a firet premium. 
Felix Meuse, of Glen Cove, sent six “ Harvest’’ 
berries that filled the deep part of a tea plate. 
The grower was awarded apremium. Mr. E. 
H. Bogart, of Roslyn, sent twenty varieties, and 
also received several premiums. Mr. Bogart 
offers a special premium of one hundred dollars 
for the six heaviest strawberries, each to weigh 
not less than three ounces. Three. years’ time 
are given to compete. 

The other ,exhibitors of fruits were William 
R. Graee, of Great Neck, R. P. Jeffrey.& Sony 
and Mrs. Caroline Brownson. The largest col- 
leetion of early vegetables was exhibited by P. 
C. Barnum, of Hempstead. John Breen, of 
Mineola, had some specimens of lettuce which 
were equal in size to full-grown cabbages. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


A CENTENNIAL PEAR TREE. 


In the American Pomological Society’s ‘ Re- 
port”’ for 1875 is the following account of an 
Orange pear tree, which is still standing in 
Salem, Mass, : 

‘The tree which produced the specimens ex- 
hibited at Chicago is owned by Capt. Charles 
H. Allen, and stands in his yard on Hardy 
street, Salem. The Rev. Dr. Bentley, who died 
about 1520, investigated the history of this tree, 
and found it to be then 180 years old, which 
would make it now 235 years old. The trunk is 
hollow, nine feet five inches in circumference in 


_ the smallest part, near theground. Just below 


the limbs it is several inches more. The tree 
is more than forty feet high and the limbs are 
supported by shores. It was grafted in the 
limbs, as a branch fifteen or twenty years old, 
shooting out several feet higher than a man’s 
head, produces ‘Button’ pears, and a large 
limb, part of which was ‘ Button,’ which grew 
out still higher up, was blown off several years 
since. In the very favorable pear season of 
1862 it bore thirteen and a half bushels of pears. 

“Tt bears in alternate years, producing eight 
and a half bushels in 1872 and five bushels in 
1873. The brittleness of the limbs of old pear 
trees is well known ; yet Captain Allen, with a 
care worthy of imitation, gathers every pear, 
excepting about a dozen specimens, by hand. 
The fruit shown at Chicago was hardly above 
half size, owing to the injury of the foliage by 
the slug. 

“ This variety was, until the introduction of 
the modern varieties, highly esteemed. It is 
above medium size, averaging fifty-six pears to 
the peck ; globular; obtuse pyriform ; covered 
with thin russet ; juicy when gathered early and 
ripened in the house; of pleasant flavor, but 
rather deficient in this respect. It is ripe about 
the middle of September. This variety was 
considered by my father a native and was called 
by him the American Orange ; and, after exam- 
ination, I cannot think it the same as the Orange 
Rouge or Orange d’Autumn of Duhamel, De- 
caisne, and Leroy. The Hon. Paul Dudley, 
Esq., of Roxbury, in some ‘Observations on 
some of the Plants in New England, with re- 
markable instances of the power of vegetation,’ 
communicated to the Royal Society of London 
(I quote from the ‘ Philosophical Transactions,’ 
abridged, London, 1734, Vol. VI, Part II), says: 
‘An Orange pear tree grows the largest and 
yields the fairest fruit. I knew one of them, 
near forty feet high, that measured six feet and 
six inches in girt a yard from the ground, and 
has borne thirty bushels at a time ; and this vear 
I measured an Orange pear, that grew in my 
own orchard, of eleven inches round the bulge.’ 

“Tf this is, as believed, of native origin, it is 
the oldest American fruit in cultivation, unless 
we except the Apple pear, which is, probably, 
of about the same date. This is small, oblate, 
of pale yellow color, ripening in August. It is 
quite distinct from the Poire Pomme d’ Hiver, of 
Leroy, and I think also from the Poire Pomme 
@’ Ete, of the same author. I had supposed the 
variety to be extinct ; but last year discovered 
ina garden in Salem the remnant of an old 
tree, with a trunk four feet in diameter, and 
still producing fruit. 

‘*The Orange pear tree, which produced the 
specimens exhibited, was inherited by the pres- 
ent owner from his father, to whom it came 
from his wife. It had descended to her almost 
from the first settlement of Salem ; but mostly 
in the female line, so that the name of the 
owner frequently changed. The house of the 
estate was built in 1812, haying replaced one 
which was pulled down after standing 150 
years. Within the period of a generation there 
were standing in Salem several trees of the 
Orange pear, some of which were reported to 
be more than two centuries old, and all of 
which were undoubtedly very ancient; but 
they are all now gone, except Captain Allen’s, 
the last one having been blown down in the 
winter of 1874-5. I have heard a tradition that 
this last-mentioned tree was one of several im- 
ported from England and planted in gardens at 
intervals, on the northerly side of the principal 
street in Salem. This tradition may or may not 
be true in regard to these trees; but it would 
not apply to the Allen tree, for the hight at 
which it was grafted forbids the idea that it 
was imported from England in a grafted state.” 


OPEN HAY EARLY. 


TuE editor of the New England Farmer says : 

‘«* Necessity is the mother of invention,’ but 
no more so than the mother of discovery. We are 
pretty apt to follow ina beaten path as long 
as there are no obstructions in the way of our 
progress. We have usually followed the old 
practice of waiting till the dew was off before 
beginning to open our hay on the morning of 
the second day ; but, occasionally having taken 
down an, extra large amount onthe day pre- 
vious and knowing that a hard day’s work was 
before us, we haye commenced opening the 
cocks early in the morning—in some cases an 
hour or more, before the dew was dried from 








the stubble. 
“Tt seemed decidedly d be opening and 





spreading hay that was nearly dry upon stubble 
so wet with dew as to soak the shoes on the 
feet ; but, knowing that if the hay was all to be 
putin the barn during the day it was only a 
choice between dew in the morning or dew in 
the evening, we chose the former, and went at 
it with a confidence that was increased with 
every experiment of the kind, until now we 
have no hesitation whatever about opening hay 
in fair weather as soon after sunrise as it is con- 
venient. It is better to work on hay early in 
the morning than late in the afternoon, The 
middle of the day—say from 10 o’clock in the 
forenoon till three or half-past three in the 
afternoon—is the best time for drawing hay to 
the barns. Hay putin during these hours may 
be stowed away considerably greener than later 
in the day, and with perfect safety. Farmers 
do not generally realize how much hay is dried 
while being carted and mowed away, if it is put 
in during the heat of the day. 

‘*The use of machinery for harvesting the hay 
crop has made it necessary or, at least, advis- 
able to modify our old-time practices and 
methods of handling our grass and hay while 
cutting and curing it. When mowing with 
scythes, it is much easier to cut the grass when 
the dew is on; but the machines run decidedly 
better and more easily when the grass is nearly 
free from dew. 

‘* We cannot always do all our work just when 
we would like to; but, when things can be 
made to move according to a previously-pre- 
pared programme, we always do all our ma- 
chine mowing in the afternoon, after it is too 
late to be carting hay. Between four o’clock 
and seven, while the men and boys are putting 
up the green hay or doing the chores, we can 
always cut as much grass as can be taken care 
ofthe next day. It is nearly free from dew at 
this time, and on the following morning it be- 
gins to dry as soonas the sun gets fairly up. 
If the season is advanced and the grass fully 
grown, and the tedder is used freely during the 
early part of the day, such hay may, in good 
weather, be sufficiently cured without standing 
in the cock over night. This practice saves a 
great deal of hard work, besides avoiding the 
risk from bad weather. We can never know 
certainly what a day may bring forth, and it is 
always safer to make our hay in one day, if 
possible ; but, in order to do so, we must begin 
early in the morning to put it in condition for 
drying.’’ 


CULTURE OF CELERY. 


CELERY likes a cool, moist situation, and if a 
trifle shaded, all the better. If it is planted in 
an open situation, exposed to the sun, it some- 
times burns, and this causes rust. This, how- 
ever, is not the most frequent cause. Celery 
should neither be hoed nor earthed up when 
moistened with dew or rain, nor when the 
ground is moist. It should be done when air 
and soil and plant are dry; otherwise rust is 
sure to be the result. If the soil is permitted 
between the leaf-stalks or in the heart of the 
plant at earthing up, rust or rot, or both, is the 
compensation. This is one reason why we dis- 
like celery of a branching habit, the work of 
earthing up well is so difficult. A dwarfish 
plant of straight, compact growth is altogether 
the safest and best. While on this subject, we 
will say: Never let celery become so dry as to 
wilt, either while growing or when taken up for 
consumption or storing. It will never recover 
from such treatment, but always remain tough 
and hollow. Keep celery growing rapidly, and 
when taken up for pitting do not allow it to 
show the least sign of wilting nor keep it ex- 
posed to light fora long time. If you wish to 
know what really good celery is, have a few 
dozen plants under special care. Give them a 
good soaking of manure water every two or 
three days. Do not earth up until the plants 
are at least 18 inches in hight. Then bank up 
to the shortest leaf where it is attached to the 
leaf-stalk. After the heart has grown to the 
hight of the outside leaves, bank up again, so 
that you have about two feet of the plant 
earthed up. In a few weeks after the last bank- 
ing the celery will be fit for use.—James. Vick’s 
Guide. 











ON TREE PRUNING. 


Tue Providence Journal publishes the fol- 
lowing common-sense remarks about pruning 
fruit trees : 

** We have had all sorts of theories and much 
time has been spent in arguing the question of 
summer, or spring, or winter pruning. Now, 
broadly speaking, a tree should not be pruned 
atall, That is to say, it should be allowed to 
grow naturally. The careful pomologist will 
see when a tree is sending out young branches 
which, in progress of time, are likely to inter- 
fere with each other. These are to be taken out 
so early that the term pruning, in its ordinary 
sense, does not apply to the operation. Some 
folks tear out the middle limbs, to let the sun 
in; some cut the roots, to promote bearing and 
the early ripening of the fruit. Nor is it to be 
denied that the object is gained in both cases. 
But that is not the whole question. The pur- 
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pose is, or ought to be, to grow a tree in its 
greatest perfection and to last for its natura) 
life. Of course, there is such a thing as aiding 
Nature—it is, in fact, about all there is in horti- 
culture or medicine; but giving good condi- 
tions does not by any means imply amiputation, 
either for tree or man. It will probably be 
found, in the long run, that extra-forcing and 
heroic cutting are alike objectionable. Had we 
time and taste, the rubbing off of the bud of 
the likely-to-be uncouth limb would suffice for 
all trimming. Old trees, like old folks, do not 
readily form new graces, and are sure to be 
hurt when even bad but accustomed habits are 
rudely hewn away.”’ 





AMERICAN ROAST BEEF IN EN- 
GLAND, 

THE Liverpool Courier says: ‘‘ Something 
over one hundred tons of American beef, pre- 
pared by the cold-air process, is brought weekly 
into the London market. The beef is pro- 
nounced to be excllent and is sold off rapidly 
by West End butchers, who do not think it 
necessary to inform their customers that it has 
crossed the Atlantic. Whether the beef is sold 
under the market price of native beef to the 
butchers is one of those dead secrets of cattle 
craft which no outsider can discover. The 
butchers do not make any reduction in the 
price per pound to consumers. As the im- 
ported beef meets with instantaneous sale, the 
probability is that the traffic in the article will 
increase and extend. Ships constructed spe- 
cially for this trade are in preparation, and when 
these are at full and constant work the supplies 
from the United States will be multiplied, and 
then perhaps a workingman may purchase a 
piece of sound beef without expending one-half 
his week’s wages. 





FLORIDA SUGAR AND SYRUP. 


EXPERIMENTS thus far tried indicate that the 
production of sugar and syrup, so far as it can 
be produced in Florida, will rank among its 
most valuable productions. Though but little 
has really been done in this line, it is of interest 
to note what can be accomplished. According 


to a paper read before the Leon County Indus- 
trialand Immigration Association, recently, it 





appears that many of the more thrifty planters . 


in that county make their own supply of these 
valuable articles, besides some for market. 
The yield of syrup in one section is variously 
estimated at from 200 to 600 gallons per acre, 
This, at from 35 to 60 cents per gallon, is a pay- 
ing crop. Two planters are reported as making 
700 gallons to the acre.—Daily Bulletin. 





THE AGRICULTURAL CONGRESS. 


Tur Fifth Annual Meeting of the National 
Agricultural Congress will be held in Philadel- 
phia, September 12th—14th, 1876. The annual 
address of the president, Hon. W. C. Flagg, of 
Illinois, will give a review of our agricultural 
progress during the century, and attention will 
be given to “The Centennial Idea” in other 
addresses. Thus the growth and present con- 
dition of leading agricultural interests—as 
grain, cotton, stock, and the dairy—will be pre- 
sented. Agricultural education, transporta- 
tion, and commerce in their relations to agri- 
culture; organization among farmers; and 
kindred topics will be discussed by L. F. Allen, 
Joseph Harris, X. A. Willard, and others. 





RURAL AND STATISTICAL ITEMS. 


Crop reports from nearly all sections of 
the country are highly favorable. In some por- 
tions of Minnesota and Iowa the grasshoppers 
are again putting in an appearance. Through- 
out the Middle States the potatu bug also is at 
work ; but as yet none of these pests have 
done any damage worth speaking of. How it 
will be later in the season is another matter. In 
the Gulf and South Atlantic States cotton is 
doing well, and the weather for other products 
(except in some parts of Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi), as near as we can gather, is all that 
could be desired. 


....As the season advances the prospect for 
a very good crop of peaches increases, and it is 
generally admitted that the growers in New- 
castle and Kent counties, in Delaware, and Kent 
County, in Maryland, will have little reason to 
complain of«the yield. Farmers from nearly 
every section report the trees in excellent con- 
dition, and say that, although the number of 
peaches to the tree is limited, the fruit will, in 
consequence, be much finer. The yield is now 
placed by competent authority at 3,000,000 bas- 
kets, and the oversanguine even place it higher 
than this figure. 


....At the graduation day of the Illinois In- 
dustrial University the class of ’76 numbered 
twenty-seven gentlemen and one lady. Of 
eighteen orations delivered on “ commencement 
day,” only three pertained to agriculture, one 
to commerce, ten pertained more or; less to 
political economy, three were literary, aud one 
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us. There were three theses (not deliy- 
Fed) 00 engineering subjects. 


C. G. Ernest, of Stockton, Cal., after sev- 
al | experitnents, has sueceeded in raising roses 
4c black as ink. His plan was to engraft a slip 
ofa dark-red rose into an oak tree, where they 
ew, flourished, and blossomed, the dark sap 

of the oak effectually coloring the roses black. 
He did not succeed, however, in transferring: 
the slips so treated to the ground, for they in- 
yariably died in the attempt. 

..Rice culture on the Cape Fear River is 
pow deplored by the North Carolina press as 
one of the lost industries of the country. Be- 
fore the war its production was one of the 
principal resources of that region, and immense 
tracts of drained swamp-lands, prepared at 
great cost and labor, were devoted to it; but 
now the industry may be said to have become, 
extinct. 

...The first sack of flour raised in Texas 
this year was harvested on May 15th, threshed 
on the 16th, and ground at the Todd mills, 
Dallas. It was then shipped to Galveston, with 
instructions to be sold at auction and the pro- 
ceeds given to the Bayland Orphan Héme. On 
the 23d it was sold in front of the cotton ex- 
_ change and brought $300. 
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e main line of the Central Pacific Railroad extend 


those of Maine, Sweden, Norwa: ’ 
porty of California is already noted for the excel- 
nce of its wheat, grapes, pears, cherries, strawber- 
ries, small fruits, ‘and, arden vegetables generally, 
and ‘for the ease with which they can be grown to dimen- 
sions and perfection unattainabdle elsewhere. The lands 
in this belt, purchased ofthe Company, have resulted 
in gratifying success to the se neat can safe- 
iy lie in the field till threshed and shipped, and the 
bight trees and vines are not troubled by insects or 
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ann the CALIFORNIA and OREGON 
BItA NCH, in the renowned Valley of the Sacramen- 
to, extending from the center to the northern bound- 
ary of the state, the Company aiso offer a choice 
selection, with the same general characteris- 
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* successful ae of small grains—wheat, barley, 
oats, etc.—in the country, and also offers unrivaled 
facilities for extensive and profitable sheepand stock 
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which join it. Wherever the proper cultivation has 
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fulness of the climate, the Company have also good 
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A large stock of Plumbers’ materials, all of which are NOVELTIES and SPECIALTIES, haying th> special 
object of preventing the rising of sewer-gas in dwellings. Full information in circulars sent on application. 
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THE ONLY PERFECT SWIVEL PLOW. 
‘The season of 1875 has proved by actual use of over 
300 plows that it has no equal, 
Send for illustrated circular, with ful) particulars, to 
The Higganum Manufacturing Co., 
HIGGAN UM. CONN. 
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THE CENTRAL PARK TEST. 
NEW YORK, May 25th, 1876. 


WAKEFIELD EARTH CLOSET C@., 
34 Dey Street, N. Y. 
GENTLEMEN : 

100 of your Wakefield Closets mgte been in use 
four years in Central Park. They have given entire 
satisfaction. We have ceased using the Water 
Closets which were contaminating the water of our 
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the worst cuses of Rhew 








On receipt of the 


Send for ¢ reular, containing 


pri 
testimonials and directions, 
For saie by all Druggist+ und by 


WARREN & CO., Proprietors, 
20 Cortlandt Street, N. ¥. 


PITS, 
EPILEPSY, FALLING FITS 


CURED.  . 


This fs no mb’ oor information inquire ot 
or write to MOTE Et BRO: BRO: Wholesaie potty =, 
Bloomsburg, Columbia County. Pennsylvania. 


NINE OINTMENT 
CuRES SORES, 
Burns, Curs. 


WouNDS&.& 




















CERMNN 











or D 

Sold by Druggists and Barbers : 

E. FOUGERA & CO.,30 North William St. N. Y., 
Agents for the United States. 





§ | Biancara’s Pills 


iodide of 





Amenorrhea, meh 





lea E. Popa Sea aes 


r York 
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MILK OF MACNESIA IGA q R 
Nee a 


, suena Ot } , 
titi saSGh St ie rm cnt verso HILADELYRIR 


will act as a laxative, when 


; . x . Ww raw used as aa 
o * Fh Va ia sste'in the and zonder: sworare “t 
weet and agreeabh : . 
The gross abuses which are now being brourht breath soot ad aereedble, Uadies once va saat Yor eras ya . vy 
to nese in this country in various governmental de- ; : f 
ife Would have preverted, the national shame, anda ; : Far salt ae N~- STAN P Sy PLATE COMPANY 


= Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient ' : ; , FINE SILVER-PLATED wa 


would have removed the causes which lead to the in- 


Suapmetery physical attacks under which so many SS, * 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. ; \S 0 Ss. “e Ne Trade mM Wark. 


BE vender Site — ae Ee 
DECKER THE LEADING INDE! | 
(AND) 


onan uPnici: ail ae 

| [ CLOTHING HOUSE 
aan At BATE A ome, O F A M ERI .*. A. 

Get ar areas 4 er 
GLOVE-FITTING CORSETS. Strangers will find our stock complete in Ready Made Clothing ‘atta oye 


eri) for Men and Boys, and piece goods for Custom Orders. iF RE : 0 aK " 
| DEVLIN & CO, |Meeonn 
A 


revaseas: 7 Al i, avin. | BROADWAY AND GRAND ST. Broapway AND warren st. | (ENTENNIAL DISPLA 
n. ery , Y “f ; 
oe STONE VASES .°"Scx"~ 
them 

A NOVELTY.—Thomson’s Patent_Solid-' fastening, LIANT GOODS. é 


Capped Corset Steels. They are UNBREAKABLE 


Bat Fes deniers everymacre: ve = += A ie = Only assortment in The Unexcelled Fireworks 


LANGDON é& CO...N.Y.. f ate 
tmiporters and Patentees tor the. 8 eee CCNew York. A very 112 CHAMBERS STREET, 


large variety of en- NEW YORK. 
=> tire New Designs, ev- | _Sen4 for Price-list. 


LARGEST FAOTORY IN NEW ENGLAND. LL ——————————— ery way durable, and | 1770. CENTENNIAL 187 
THE LARGEST STOCK, - ‘ - SFL fe - 
THE BEST STYLES. 4 m warranted less ex FIRE WORKS, 
THE LOWEST PRICES. 
Persons who contemplate : ~ pe nstve than tron.. PLAIN AND COLO re ee 
ues siiould visit our ware- ey Will not rust, do not 300 VARIETIES, 


rooms =” yy ~ . 
have tnequated. fact "facilities Zor for nel dry up the earth And | anos thedest quality. for Public and Private Displa: 


furnishi 
mag fitumanee } ; Goods ready f ipmen 
halls,” Danks, 1 kill the plants, re- | one ee nay for sh 


quire no paint. We) 37 MAIDEN LANE, 37 


have the exclusive 


F. M. HOLMES & CO., sale. Also manufac- picasa. 


_ WAREROOMS 186 HANOVER ST, ieee STEPHEN 8. MAPES. 


~ pee DOU - | imu, |_| FIREWORKS, 
a ee . : | WOOD MANTLES, FIRE CRACKERS, FLAGS 


i endorsed and proscribed bythe lending physiians throughout the country as i 
m known all.d opeeimage ofihe stomach, and is greatly su 





















































MANUFACTURER OF GRATES, EXHIBITIONS. 


AWNINGS, ae = y IRON CRESTING - BEST, CHEAPEST. 


ors rs| mmm!) FENCE DORIS OLDE oe 


BANNERS. f ETC.. ETC : 84 MAIDEN LANE. 
= 2 GANN 
74 Bleecker Street, Corner Broadway. | © CATALOGUES FREE. FLAGS and POLITICAL PORTHAITS, to 


HOJER & GRAHAM, 97 Duane St., New York. 
AWNINGS, FLAGS, CANOPIES. DECORATIONS, 


DANCING CLOTH! furnished for weddings and 4. ; and Revolvers. Price-list free. 
parties. Prices to suit the times 4 GUNS 254, Pivcstorn Gun Works, Pittsburgh, 


Ww. & Bi DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, r BRVIN \ \ . 
CONN. W 5 i 
Branch Warehouses WJ yy 
and 87 John st.. New ¥ York 
ee oninaee bo Gent's and Children’s Fashionable 
Clothing Ready Made and to order. ANDERD : 
No House Can, No House Shall . 
give a Better Article for the a \ 
( = SS SF 


398, 400 & 402 BOWERY, N. Y. ONEY } gl 


WINCHESTER REPEATING RIFLE, MODEL 873. SAFES) 


PRICES REDUCED —eE —— COUNTER, PLAT FORM. WACON& TRACK 


a | rae & EE * May 10th, 1876. , x 
rarer at SCALES 
eo fa eset eet BEST RIFLE ‘MADE. ANTEC OPERA 
hare = ee SABLE SETTLER on the Indian FRONTIER a NECESSITY |. 18 yanrers 
i. Wd 5,87 Maiden bane, -. | sesso Ee ear erin ncneneearas tom 
ANTED- IMMEDIATEL : 3: 3e! ee a eee ae poo >ROADWA YW. ¥, 
wore: Pavan WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMBCO.) ° . , ‘tind 
GRAPE. Good, Situadlons guaran schiptaiiimatie mew mavaxicda | | 72/ CHESTNUT ST.PHILA.M 
——————————————————— 


“Tum LnpaPaxpast” Pass, Nos. 91 4xp 93 Boss Sraawr, . 4108 BAN K ST.CLEVE .Gze 
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‘Sys THE | 
0 FES | GREAT COMBINATION BROKEN! | ) 
THE MONOPOLY OVERCOME! 
a . First-Class Sewing-Machines Now Offered SEWING 
At prices within the reach of ail. MACHINES 
"Sats, \ mem aly | BY ree 
Bankers a Sy t — 7 = » Ie rs . Liberal Terms of Ex. 





efor Second-hand 
Machines of every des- 
on. 


: eo BM | “Domestic: paren rasnions. 
Fire-Proof Safes, ‘ ae | Te: i = Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE C0. 


Acents Wantzp. <@& NEW YORK. 





: Cabinet Safesy 
TSF FOR DWELLINGS 5G 


' SAFE. —. BOOK SAFE. 


HERRING & CO., _ 
"51 and 252 Broadwny, New York; 





No. 1 M. & H. FAMILY MACHINE, 
ona large Oiled Walnut Table, with Drawer and Or- | 
namentai Iron Stand, with the follo outfit fur- | 
nished free of charge, 

$25. 


ICE wns 
HEMMER, BASTER, GAUGE, BRA ER, BIN DER, 
Oa oe ca SCREW-DERIVER, TWO | 
SPOO OF COTTON 


N, 
Mae Troy Church Bells,d ; a ae The MCLEAN & BENNOK MACE 
jie tne oy Chure ells, SS : e MCLEA)} NN 
aleltS26, which have dequirtey nar, tthe SS x. = No. 23 North Fighth St., Philad 
p any and & sale exceed ag" that of al. : De ne oe SOE 
s either TROY or WEST ligoy, n. y, : with a full line of attachmentg#, 
; MENEELY & (COMPANY, ) eRe es a FOR TWENTY-FRVE DOLLARS! | : 
ie : Fe ee ee NT | Repository 262 & 263 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
ismay seem strgnge; but everybody ought to | ~~ 
know that we can afférd to do it, because we do not IMPROVED 
employ an army of ¢anvassers, middlemen, and per- 
suaders, but = Our Machines Gives to the peg - and 
! : age . co t ourselves with a reasonable profit. ere- ST. GERMAIN 8ST 
Mitty Fire Alarm, ¢/ : 7 fore. we are enibled t» sella SUPERIOR SEWING- — ss - — 
yet, Fully 7h R gil fi <9 bane Sg an at the unprecedented low price of Twen- | 
. I # aed \ : ’ ty-jive Dollars! | 
VAN ZEN & TIFT. a Lt . “Sone vay without being fully posted, and don't let } LAM a 
4 East Secon: tu / 7 any oré humbug you into buying at the e n ° 
D2and 104 East 2 St. Cincinnati * — of $60 or ri when u can get the best for $25; 
, Dut send for our Descriptive Circular and samples of 


- | “ey af =z Gives 2 brighter, clearer, and 
NEEI Kl B RLY Sed Ee MCLEAN & BENNOR MACHINE COMPANY —— 
: } = TAN & BENNOR MACHINE COMPANY, lamp in use. 
Mee bke! INBEF Nw’ Yo fa SS, y MOLE ANSE Eighth Street, Philadelphia. No overfiow of oil at burn- 


factn } ‘ == er in handling. Thus entirely 
| oe ate superior quality of Belis. ance , ao ! . t#7 Agents wanted everywhere. safe against accidents of any 
Peas e000 given to CHURCH BELLS, ; 


pe (Aeon "4 Van Dyke & Downs, Rashes camel” 
} i . a | 
LBANKS&CO, | gMeeseeeevee OS, | CABINET FURNITURE MAKERS, — 1LGXnapp M60, 

. en — : : ‘ 5 473, 4735 477 FIRST AVENUE. 26, 28, and 30 Frankfort Street, New York. 
=P BLYMYER MFG. 00.'S : 








THE LARGEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL WAGON 
DIUOM SHL NI AHOLOVAQAVH BOVIEUHVO GNV 




















aes — aa tl NEW YORK, 
rr Charch, Factory andSchol «=| ROGERS’ STATUARY. | | 


call attention to the large advertisement of their 
. 'PWARD. - ’ r 
Inclose 10 oie Ane ‘cuteted Catalogue ana | Cottage Cabinet and Ladies’ Improved Work Tables 
. prints of ae ects, t | 


* 
> 
» oa . in the Sept. 9th, 16th, and 23d issues of THE INDE- 
‘Dep N ROGERS git | 
(36a 34 & 36 S, Canal St. Up-stairs, 212 Fifth Avenue, New York. PENDENT. 


tie PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 














WY, 


we 


OFFER THE FOLLOWING FOR 


/AND SITTING-ROOM ADORNMENT. oe 


ney 


1} 


— 


= 


az 


er-tass Bouquet. . g | egg Ornamental Grass Bouquet, 
osed enirely of Feather a _ : ' 


: ; Shp YY <i . iD Sy Made of Natural Grasses Dyed in 
8, in arious colors, ee i WARDIAN CASE. ess? | SS eee Vivid Colors. 4 
1 f 5 4 ft. high, 24 ft. ong, 18 in. wide, SS yy is A very beautiful ornament for parlor oF 
astefuly arranged, Sims) Made of Black Walnut, and finished sitting-room, retaining their shape pee beste 
beautifully. ’ 


4 ty for several years. 
py mail . prices : Price, $25 each. Free by mail on receipt of following prieg): 


mace” FLOWER POT BRACKET, pestessmssssmsccossmmny FLOWER-POT BRACKET. j:*:~m 


! 
| 
| 
| 
! 
! 


18 


Oo 
i 50 ’ " If you wish to grow Vegetables for sale, read _ ress, Cha: 
This size sent by Express, oe This Size Sent by Exp , Charges 
+o Cardening for Profit! 


2 | 

28 

charges prepaid for $:2. If you wish to become a Commercial Florist, read Prepaid, for $3. 30 
Practical Floriculture! 


If you wish to Garden for Amusement or for Home 
Jse only, read 


Cardening for Pieasure! 


ALL BY 
PETER HENDERSON, 
Price $1.50 each, post paid, by mail. 


—_— 


Our Combined Catalogue for 1876, of 


HANGING POT. ee HANGING POT. 


(Rustic or Fancy.) (Log Pattern.) 
ADE OF EARTHENWARE. on receipt of 50 cents, MADE OF EARTHENWARE. 


, charges prepaid, at following prices: LleacHenelers Sent by express, charges prepaid, at following prices: 
Tineh,.....++ ane, ee 


: . 85 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
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V YORK SAFETY STEAM POWER Co. 


@ E BABCOCK, President 


SBrpaAaar AL G, NICHOLS, Secretary, 


oie yi j WOK. Tees 
EN CIN INES n REDUCED PRICES. 
BOILERS, 1 oe COST OF FUEL 


From Eight to Twenty Cents 
per Horse-Pow 


ached 26, one oa eon, Com 
= z ane and Roi 
‘upies little: 


Sfivantages peenlarls 
erences prea 


FROM 2: : fate pee pch, The LTSe a 
2 TO 250 HORSE Eg erteclend aogier hay these cor tect principles of cons#ed 


sobigne fomed 
SOs ae Ane canst trans ah tl acing ange are nel ‘bale piste od creataegppe ss ANC damien which scieng and ‘ggiaeering experience have establi 
os avd ts made vel adjusting f Mhgaweree CRU PL CGwiick euleatende, essential to the 





doth ends of the connecting. 
so that, Wf, by the stg of te fonda Sitios or wake 


iy face: Tecan es amp, The ran ip ouster ee i : roa ‘Gur usTbTo plage, 
Se eee es cow §  MIGHEST_ ESACIENCY, ECONOMY, AND SAFE 
re - ' It is ithe a radical departure from established practice nor a mere = + 
form for the sake of novelty; but Tas been de wid: strict regard 
requirements of a perfect stea m-boile a ee, wae , 


t 
Made of the best Charcoal-Hammered Waiegrite! Miron and 5 be 
panded Joints, which are not liable to leak or give trouble, and can 


by any boiler-znaker when necessary 
EVERY PART IS ACCESSIBLE FO CLEANING. 


; . , This important feature is not possessed by any other Sec = Boiler» 
New York Safety Steam Power Co,.’s Steam Latmches. HP the same extent only by the plain Cylindrical Boiler. 


eee Oak Geanenecs: i? Eoesse 4 OVER FIFTEEN THOUSAND HORSE- POWER .] ISE, 
red ter er re ; 


at hort notice. For these pr our larger engloes & re fitted 
- e¢a OFC 
S 








in sets of from 30 tv 1,200 horse- -power e ach; and the largest sets hay 
by parties after havi ng these boilers in use for years. 
’ SEND PORK CIRCULAR. 
illustrative and Desonptie Price-List Sent on alia. : fe 
N. Y. SAFETY STEAM POWER CO., MANUFACTURED BY 
Ww Hone Valley, Rhode Islan wie 1 
ah RITE REO renuvaueo BABCOCK & WILCOX, Engine 


Office and Warerooms <== = = «= = 30 Cortlandt Street, New York, Ho. 30 Cortlandt St., New York: 

















THE NEW “DOMESTIC. "| ; | ‘Mitel 2.1, Vance & 6. 
ARTISTI-; 


GAS. FIXTUR 


FOR 


‘CHURCHES, DWELLINGS, Tl 
FINE CLOCKS AND BROWS 


_597 Broadwav, New ’o 











POPE’S RIFLE AIR PSTC 
7 
: FOR TARGET PRACTYRE. 
One of the Many Testimonials. 
[From THE COMMANDER- ae OF rae 0 NITED STATES ux. 
Headquarters Army of the U.S., St. Louis, Mo., Fa mcd, i 
DEAR StRs:—I have now been in possession of the Rifie Air Bint hoe oe 
month. Ithas wonderfulattraction. . .. Thus far all the parts »rk welll 
nothing isout of order. It is surely ingenious in mechanism, quite aarate im 
and usefulin preparing one for the more serious handling of the dinary 
As such i have no hesitation in recommending it as the best Parlor ae » rt 
ihave knowledge. Yours truly, W. T. SH " Al oT 
Each Rifie is put up in a neat box, w ith 6 Darts, 6 Targets, and 100 ; 
with Ramrod, Shoulder-Rest, and a Combined Clamp and Wrenel ij 
plete, 85; Nickel Pluted. #6; extra Darts, per dozen, fh. Or bi ¥ mal fle 
receipt of price, with 35 cents to cover postage. 
ddress orders to 


OPE M’F’C CO., Manufacturey. 


45 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, MASS 





HOTELS, ETC. | 


SOUTHERN 





 HALLET, DAVIS 


PATENT GRAND UPR 


- E = == 2 : . - Lou is, 
: RONTING ON Rt FOURTH, AND FIPTH Sts. 
It retains all the virtues of the Lighhetenies ** DOMESTIC,” including the Automatic Tension, L. AY EILLE, W ARN ER &CO., Proprietors. 


which was and is the bestin use. During she past year this Hotel has been 


§#~ Please notice our Patent Hardened Conical Bearings on both the Machine and Stand. thorou overhauled, repainted, retrescoed, SOMETHING ENTIRELY 

Our pew and old ideas, worked out with brand-new machinery and tools at our own new works in the busy pe gig = 2 one tereien ed from top te bottom Pronounced by the best judges superi all 
city of Newark, New Jersey, have given us a standard of Mechanical Excellence, Minimum of Friction, The SOU THERN "is i ocated near the Also every variety of ; 
Maximum of Dur: ability, and Range of Work, never heretofore reached in the Sewing-Machine world. - 


TO THIS STATEMENT AND THE MACHINE ITSELF __ | susymarement. sits tables ara senaiied wih | GRAND AND ©" ARE 


we invite the attention of all, especially those having high mechanical skill or observation, Hotel building the neatest RESTAURANT in Endorsed by the Hi, t Viusica ori 
the city for Indies and gentlemen. in the +» orla— 


66 9 —— | Liszr,BENDEL, STRAUSS, RaN® Apt Kp 
DOMESTIC” _SEWING- MACHINE GOMPANY, ~~ ccciventa Hore, 181 Washincton St. 
(Late Westchester House) p 
, York and Chicago. on the European pian, corner Broome strect and ortanenirie 4th i ‘ 


Bowen? New York. — Rooms, 75 cts. to $1; Fam- ch. 
ily Rooms, #2 to $5 day. Horse-cars convey pas- cago. 


o ® rT * per ea h 
Ladies use * ‘Domestic Paper Fashions. | ge 92) pind btemtieen® | E27, S0m4 for useraied Catalogs 
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